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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 



FRIDAY, JUNE 21, 1991 



House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

New Brunswick, NJ. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m.. Rooms A 
and B, Browers Commons, Rutgers State University of New Jersey, 
College Avenue, New Brunswick, New Jersey, Hon, Donald M. 
Payne presiding. , d i 

Members present. Representatives Payne, Andrews, and Kouke- 
ma. 

Staff present: Maureen Long, legislative associate; Diane Stark, 
legislative associate; Gloria Gray-Watson, administrative assistant; 
and Jo-Marie St. Martin, minority education counsel, 

Mr. Payne. Good morning. Good morning, everyone. 

All. Good morning, 

Mr, Payne, We are certainly very pleased to be here this morn- 
ing to call this field hearing at Rutgers, the State University of 
New Jersey, here in New Brunswick, New Jersey, to order. 

First of all, we generally are a little closer to our audience, espe- 
cially when it is not a hostile meeting, but maybe that is what it 
will end up as, but I would just like to, first of all, thank Dr, Fran- 
cis Lawrence, the President of Rutgers University, for makmg 
these fine facilities available, but also in particular Dr, Les Kaplan, 
Director of Government Relations, and Mr, Cooney, who worked 
hard to make sure all the arrangements were done properly. 

We here in New Jersey have so many fine resources with our 
universities and colleges throughout the State, and I think it is a 
great opportunity that we have here to showcase one of our fine 
institutions. 

This hearing will cover some of the critical issues surrounding 
the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965, and I am 
grateful to have this opportunity to discuss these issues with my 
colleagues and good friends from the Subcommittee on Postsecond- 
ary Education, Congresswoman Marge Roukema and Congressman 
Robert Andrews, 

The Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education will ho! I 46 hear- 
ings in Washington and a host of field hearings throughout the 
United States of America. 

(1) 
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Additionally, the subcommittee has asked over 200 educational 
organizations to submit suggestions and proposed amendments to 
the Act. 

We hope to make a thorough re-examination of all of the pro- 
grams. Although there were reauthorizations in 1980 and 1986, the 
last major changes were made in 1972. Hence, many of the pro- 
grams have grown without the benefit of a logical plan. Therefore, 
during this reauthorization, every aspect of each title will be exam- 
ined, and we are ready to make the fundamental changes that we 
feel are necessary. 

Many circumstances have changed since the last re^^uthorization. 
The number of non-traditional students, which includes older and 
part-time students, has increased dramatically. T^w-income and 
middle-income families are finding it increasingly difficult to find 
the money to send their children to college. 

Additionally, there are new requirements for the American work 
force. As we approach the year 2000, we must realize that we need 
more postsecondary students to study mathematics, science and en- 
gineering. This means that there will have to be a commitment to 
developing these programs and institutions nationwide. 

Everyone must be prepared for a society that is becoming in- 
creasingly dependent on advanced technology. Therefore, having 
access to a quality education is imperative. These educational op- 
portunities should be expanded to traditionally under-represented 
groups, new immigrants, low-income people, people of color, and 
women. 

Moreover, if we truly believe that all students should have access 
to a postsecondary education, then we must support additional 
funding for Title IV of the Higher Education Act, which assists in 
providing basic educational opportunity grant, supplemental 
grants, and by providing special projects and programs to encour- 
age disadvantaged youth to attend college and provide remedial 
services to students who need the extra assistance to attend col- 
lege. 

Additionally, there has been increasing concern about the waste, 
fraud and abuse in the guaranteed student loan program. Loan de- 
fault rates overall have continued to grow at a rapid rate. The goal 
of the program should be to increase the access of students in ob- 
taining a postsecondary education. However, more than half of the 
money is being used to pay for loan defaults at the present time. 

Also, charges of abuse and fraud continue to surface. Although 
most proprietary schools do a good job in educating students, sever- 
al have been caught defrauding the guaranteed student loan pro- 
gram. 

I hope that during this reauthorization, we can find some ways 
to decrease fraud and build upon the various strong points of these 
programs. 

Mrs. Roukema, Mr. Andrews and I want to make sure that New 
Jersey students continue to have access tb a quality postsecondary 
education, and we certainly look forward to hearing from the dis- 
tinguished group of witnesses. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Donald M. Payne follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Hon. Donald M. Payne, a Representative in Congress 
FROM the State of New Jersey 

I am pleased to call this field hearing at Rutgers, the State University of New 
Jersey, in New Brunswick, New Jersey to order. , 

This hearing will cover some of the critical issues surrounding the reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 and I am grateful to have this opportunity to 
discuss these issues with my colleagues and good friends from the Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education, Congresswoman Marge Roukema and Congressman 
Robert Andrews. 

The Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education will hold 46 hearings in Washmg- 
ton and a host of field hearings, like this one, throughout the country. Additionally, 
the subcommittee has asked over 200 educational organizations to submit sugges- 
tions and proposed amendments to the act. 

We hope to make a thorough reexamination of all of the prot^rams. Although 
there were reauthorizations in 1980 and 1986, the last major changes were made in 
1972. Hence, many of the programs have grown without the benefit of a logical 
plan. Therefore, during this reauthorization, every aspect of each title will be exam- 
ined and we are ready to make the fundamental changes that are necessary. 

Many circumstances have changed since the last reauthorization. The number of 
"nontraditional*' students which includes older and part-time students, has in- 
creased dramatically. Low-income and middle-income families are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to find the money to send their children to college. 

Additionally, there are new requirements for the American work force. As we ap- 
proach the year 2000, we must realize that we need more postsecondary students to 
study mathematics, science and engineering. This means that there will have to be 
a commitment to developing those programs and institutions nationwide. 

Everyone must be prepared for a society that is becoming increasingly dependent 
on advanced technolojgy. 

Therefore, having access to a quality education is imperative. These educational 
opportunities should be expanded to traditionally under-represented groups— low- 
income people, people of color and women. 

Moreover, if we truly believe that all students should have access to a postsecond- 
ary education then we must support additional funding for Title IV of the Higher 
Education Act, which assists in providing basic educational opportunity grants, sup- 
plemental grants and by providing special proiects and programs to encour ge dis- 
advantaged youth to attend college and provide remedial services to students who 
need the extra assistance to attend college. 

Additionally, there has been increasing concern about the waste, fraud and abuse 
in the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. Loan default rates overall have contin- 
ued to grow at a rapid rate. The goal of the program should be to increase the 
access or studente in obtaining a postsecondary education. However, more than half 
of the money is being used to pay for loan defaults. 

Also, charges of abuse and fraud continue to surface. Although most proprietary 
schools do a good job in educating students, several have been caught defrauding 
the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. 

I hofje that during this reauthorization we can find some ways to decrease fraud 
and build upon the various strong points of these programs. 

Mrs. Roukema, Mr. Andrews and I, want to make sure that New Jersey students 
continue to have access to a quality postsecondary education. , . . ^ 

Finally, I would like to welcome the distinguished witnesses and I look forward to 
their testimony. 

Mr. Payne. At this time, I would like to ask the ranking col- 
league an this committee, Congresswoman Roukema, if she would 
have an opening statement. 

Mrs. Roukema. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

How do you like that title, huh? 

Mr. Payne. Not bad for a relative newcomer, right? 

Mrs. Roukema. You have had a dramatic r'se to the top, I must 
sav 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and my colleague, Mr. Andrews. I 
thank vou for all being here, and I am pleased to participate in 
this. I nope you will forgive me if I have quite a few things to say, 
having served 10 years on this subcommittee, and this is the second 
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reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, and I think I have 
some insights. 

Let me try to be brief, if I can, but I do want to say that having 
observed over the last 10 years the changes, we are really in need 
of reassessment of the trends that have affected higher education, 
impacted them, over the past years. 

Certainly, we know, in addition to what the Chairman has al- 
ready outlined, that there have been increases in college costs that 
far exceed inflation and that is troubling. The squeeze on middle- 
income families is becoming more and more^ apparent, and the 
growth in the participation of students attending the proprietary 
for-profit vocational schools has been, of course, dramatic and been 
the subject of much debate, which I will go into further, not to 
mention the budget crunch. 

We all want more money, but the budget realiiies are becoming 
more and more apparent. 

Most attention is currently being focused on Title IV, which is 
the assistance programs, for access for the poor, low and moderate- 
income students for loans and grants in higher education. 

I am particularly concerned with the issue of college costs and 
the impact of those costs, rising costs, on students. 

There are far too many students that are denied financial aid or 
receive too little assistance relative to the cost inflation under the 
programs as they currently exist, and I must tell vou this year 
gives me reason to say with Yogi Berra, it sounds like deja vu all 
over again. I have got to tell you that I was a Member of the com- 
mittee when David Stockman came before us as a representative of 
the Reagan Administration and told us of his plans, which led me 
to say to David Stockman at that time, "David, if you go through 
with this, and you're saying that the poor can go to college and the 
rich can go to college, but the middle class is dealt out.'' 

I am fearful that the program as has been presented in President 
Bush's budget, my President, President of my party, and presented 
before the committee by Secretary of Education Lamar Alexander, 
is perhaps too much following in that vein and is going to impact 
too heavily on low and moderate-income students, and that is going 
to be a serious problem for us to assess. 

I am not going to go into the numbers as we have evaluated 
them f r ah the administration, but perhaps some oi our witnesses 
today will go into that. 

Going on to what I see as the problem here in New Jersey as the 
program impacts on us, we have a real problem with the use of the 
fix^ asset in the formula. 

As you may remember, Mr. Chairman, back in 1986, either inad- 
vertently or advertently, I certainly cannot explain, perhaps we 
simply did not understand the consequence of the new formula by 
putting the house or the family farm or the ranch in the formula 
for assessing eligibility for the student loan. 

The consequence for us has been very, very negative. By us, I 
mean certainly in the Northeast, where high property values give a 
distinct disadvantage to our students who are qualifying, and I 
need not explain to you that there are a lot of families here who 
are house-rich but cash-poor, and the student loan program really 
is devised to give cash flow to those students who need it. 

9 




The use of the house as a fixed asset in the formula defi^^^^^^ 
gives a regional bias, and as a consequence, "New Jersey^ there 
are manv many students who no longer qualify for student loans 

am SgT^SSi i?ilf to^ S aSnge in Congressional M^^^^^^ 
odoloS' and I trust I will have the support of my collef|ues^nd 
have tHat formula changed, removing tlie house as a fixed asset 
The second problem that is of great concern to and f *^ouW ^ 
of the greatest concern to all of us on both sides of the aisle is the 
problem of the student loan default program. , ^ , . ,^ 
P Sits ate robbing the federally-guaranteed s^^^^^^^^^ 
ffram of available funds to the tune of at least half ot those iUnas 
IX^nriaS every year. Over $2.4 billion, B as in boy billion, last 
v^aralone w^^^^^^ the revolving student loan fund because of 
SuirihTnunJbers have skyrocketed and they have grown into 
a nntinnal scandal over the last 10 years. , 
' As you k^ow I tried very hard last year get an amendment 
throuKh the Education bill on the Floor last year that would have 
irSStSted stringent reforms to the student loan program, part cu- 
S?W ^it appuld not only to all schools but in this case particular- 
Iv it foDliS to the proprietary schools. The numbers are clearly 
LimeK the problem being primarily with proprietary schools, 
ther^a^: by tL way. not lif the P/oprietary schools are scam 
schools, but there are a good number of bad apples 

When you look at the numbers and see that year after Yfar. 
tahi Ms calculate 40, 50, even 60 percent default rates year 
Xyea^ then you know there is something wrong and something 

*'mat"hS;?^ns '^^^^^^^^^^^ the funds are guaranteed full fai«j 
and credit Sf the United States Government behind them, the 
tdLTKps the student aid money, the students ^equenUy drop 
out before they ever learn a skill or get a job or even realize that 
?heyTe^iable'^for the student loan, the bank gets ""j^^^/^^^^^^ 
government money, they get fully "ieimbursed for these loa^^^ and 
the student is left holding the bag. No job, a bad credit rating, and 
no income to repay those loans, and the taxpayer gets the biU^ and 
as I said, this year alone, this year alone, that bill amounted to $^.4 

^'fam not going to go into the details of my reform legislation. 
SuVfce it to say that the amendment was defeated on the Floor, 
but I wi vindicated Mr. Chairman, when the Budget Committee 
last year adopted some of those reforms as part of the cost-saving 

''TZ'^S^t^:^. in this bin. we are going to adopt th^^ 
mainder of those reforms, and I will have questions to direct to the 
appropriate panel members at the right time. 

Mr Chairman, I thank you for this opportunity. I think there is 
a Jreat oSunity not only to enhance Higher education for all of 
ourstudenT whether traditional or non-trad^^^^^^^^^ 
heln at the same time restore credibility to tne student »oan pro 
^am and red JSI the default rates and gain more access for more 



^^fmSht say as a member of the minority here but dedicated to 
higheJ educatio^ and education for all stuients, that as a Federal 
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responsibility, I think that before we are willing to advance and 
expand into other areas of educational assistance, we must take 
first things first and fulfill our commitment to fund properly the 
student loan program and the Pell Grants to provide higher educa- 
tion for all our students. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much for those remarks and your 
experience on the committee certainly comes forth, and now we 
have a new Member of the committee serving his first term. Con- 
gressman Andrews, and let me say he has shown tremendous inter- 
est and ability during his short stay. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think the main reason the Chairman likes me is that he is now 
senior to someone, actually to a number of people. 

For those of you who are represented by Congressman Payne, 
you would be very proud of what he does every day in Washington. 
He is an articulate voice and sometimes a lonely voice for minori- 
ties and communities and concerns that are not in the popular 
mainstream in Washington, but his conscience and his ability to 
articulate his conscience are an inspiration to a lot of us. 

^ ' Mrs. Roukema is someone who has developed a reputation 
t. nave found already is rare in Washington, and that is of 
fsf .-one who places the merits of an issue ahead of a partisan con- 
cern, and our committee that we are on, I suppose, is labelled as 
one of the most partisan ones in the Congress, the Education and 

Labor Committee. , , . , r *u 

Mrs. Roukema is widely regarded by people on both sides ot the 
aisle as an independent thinker, an independent voice, and I appre- 
ciate the graciousness she has shown to me and the leadership that 
she has also shown. ... * 

It is good to be back in New Jersey, and it is good to be back at 
Rutgers, and I appreciate the fact that the university is hosting us 
here today. 

Rutgers, in many ways, the story of Rutgers is the story of what 
higher education in this country ought to oe but no longer is. Rut- 
gers is a place where, I suppose, hundreds of thousands of people in 
the recent past have had an opportunity to go as far as their abili- 
ty and their enthusiasm and their desire would take them, and this 
is an institution that lives because of the principle that in this 
country, where you end up is not determined by where you start. It 
is determined by how hard you are willing to work and how much 
ability you have. 

I think that is a principle that we still give lip service to but do 
not give proper credence to and do not give proper commitment to 
in the funding of higher education in the country. 

Specifically, these hearings have, I think, brought to light two 
problems in the higher education funding system in our country. 

The first is the lack of will and the second is the lack of clear 
policy in what we already do. 

I think that when push comes to shove, there is a lack of will to 
make higher education and universal access to higher education a 
major priority of the country. You will find almost no one m offi- 
cial Washington who will disagree with that as a rhetorical proper 
sition. That is that universal access should be a goal. You will find 
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very few people who are willing to make the hard choices about na- 
tional priorities that will in fact make it a reality for people. 

This committee, both sides of the aisle, has been working to try 
to change that lack of will and come up with a 1991 reauthoriza- 
tion tnat will make education more broadly available to more 
people, and make our country more competitive and fair at the 
same time. . 

I do think we also have a lack of organization or clear policy in 
our programs. Mrs. Roukema has been a leader in calling attention 
to this problem, and I think if we went to a shopping center today 
or a diner somewhere in New Jersey and asked the taxpayers of 
the country what they thought about the fact that roughly half of 
the money in the student loan program does not go to student 
loans, I think they would be pretty outraged to hear that. 

I think they would be pretty outraged to hear that upwards of 
$2.5 billion a year of their money is not being used to subsidize new 
loans for students to go to college. It is being used to pay off de- 
faulted loans and to pay administrative costs of programs that 
ought to be sending students to places like Rutgers and the other 
fine schools here in the State of New Jersey. 

The fact of the matter is that we have a program that is correct 
in its intentions but deficient in its application, and we are trying 
to find ways to make it more efficient, to make its reach extend to 
more families, and I think that this reauthorization has us stand- 
ing at a crossroads in educational policy in the country. 

We are either going to go toward a policy where we have a three- 
tier class system in education or we are going to go toward a policy 
where we truly have universal access. 

I think right now, we are headed down a track where the future 
will look like this: if you are very, very affluent or if you are ex- 
traordinarily poor and extraordinarily gifted, if you are the best 
science student in the State or the best football player in the State 
and very poor, or if you are very wealthy, you will be able to go to 
the school of your choice. 

If you are in the middle class, you will perhaps have access to 
public higher education, but it will be a public higher education 
system that has been diluted and watered down and made medio- 
cre by the twin crunch that it is undergoing right now of more stu- 
dents, more demands and fewer dollars to meet those demands. 

The combination of budget cuts, subsidy cutbacks and more de- 
mands by students are going to reverse the process that we h^ve 
seen in this State of making public higher education excellent. In- 
stead, we are going to make public higher education mediocre if we 
let that trend continue, and that is what the middle class will have 
to settle for. 

Those that are the poov and the working poor will, by and large 
will get nothing at all. That is a strategy for injustice, and it is a 
strategy for economic ruin for the country. 

The other road that I think W3 can take is a road we are trying 
to take through this reauthorization, which is a sensible applica- 
tion of existing resources, of prudent expansion to new resources, 
and a renewal of our national promise of universal access to higher 
education. 
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So, I am glad to be here with my esteemed colleagues. I am very 
much looking forward to hearing the comments of today's wit- 
nesses, and I thank all those for their participation. 

Mr. Payne. Let me thank both of you very much. I think we 
could probably call the hearing off right now and go home, we have 
heard it, but since we have invited you all to come, we will hear 
you, too. 

We have your prepare I text, and it will be put into the record m 
its entirety. We would ask that you summarize or highlight your 
testimony within a 5-minute period. If you can read it in 5 minutes, 
fine, but because we do have a number of witnesses, we would like 
for you to bring up the high points. 

And at this time, we will begin with our first panelist. Dr. Pond 
from Rutgers University. 

STATEMENT OF T. ALEXANDER POND, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, RUTGERS, THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW JERSEY, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Pond. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, also. Congress- 
woman Roukema and Congressman Andrews. 
We are delighted to welcome you 

Mr. Payne. You might have to try to speak up a little louder. 

Mr. Pond. We are delighted to welcome you 

Mr. Payne. Great. 

Mr. Pond, [continuing] to Rutgers. 

My name is Alexander Pond. I am the Executive Vice President 
and Chief Academic Officer of Rutgers, the State University of 
V Jersey. 

I will try to summarize my statement very briefly. I do want to 
emphasize, however, the enormous consequence of the reauthoriza- 
tion proceedings that you are going through from the internal, that 
is within the academy view. 

The programs that you are re-evaluating are now the lifeblood of 
higher education in this country and have in the past generation 
literally revolutionized it. We have proceeded from access to higher 
education by perhaps one in five a generation ago to a majority ex- 
perience. That is an extraordinary accomplishment because 
through these programs, or largely at the initiative of these pro- 
grams, we have been able to combine access with sustained excel- 
lence to date. 

Let me give you just some raw dollar feelings for what it means 
at Rutgers. 

Last year, federally-administered programs totaled $25 million, 
the Stafford programs another $17 million, the State of New Jersey 
$20 million in student aid, and Atgers University through institu- 
tional and voluntary services $21 million, for a total of $83 million 
in student aid. 

Although that is a different kind of dollar than our State appro- 
priation, just to let you know what the impact of that is within the 
operations of the university, that is the equivalent of about a t^^rd 
of the State appropriation for the operation of Rutgers University. 
It has an enormous effect. 
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We know trends. Over the last 5 years, we note that the two Fed- 
eral components have dropped by 15 percent. The State's contribu- 
tion has increased by 50 percent, and the Rutgers contribution in- 
cludes an institutional allocation which has risen fivefold, from $2 
to $10 million. ' 

Student aid reaches 43 percent of our students and is especially 
important for minority students. 15 percent of our enrollment is 
African-American students and Hispanic students and 34 percent 
of the aid goes to those students. 

I would like to emphasize, also, that New Jersey benefits espe- 
cially whenever student aid programs are strengthened at the Fed- 
eral level. This is an educational-intensive State. We she v that in 
every sort of way, starting perhaps with the primary and second- 
ary education in this State, which annually ranks first or second 
per capita in the country. The State's provision in student aid for 
higher education ranks it in the top half of a dozen or so States in 
the country by every index regularly. 

In our recent capital campaign at Rutgers, the first major cam- 
paign that we have ever, seeking voluntary support, we raised a 
$166 million and were able to attract nearly 10 percent of that in 
terms of support for students. Our audience "/as very responsive. 

The point has already been made, so let me just second it, that 
New Jersey will benefit especially from a highly-trained, extremely 
well-educated work force. We have no economic option but to suc- 
ceed in the high ambitions that we have set for our students. A 
dollar spent in the United States will produce good resulte any- 
where, but in New Jersey, they will produce extraordinarily fine 
results. 

I would like to very briefly encapsulate my comments and sug- 
gestions for you. 

We note we are concerned, of course, as you have already noted 
this morning at recent trends in the performance of these pro- 
grams. There is increased reliance on loans. The ceilings on the 
Pell Grants have not kept track with the, in fact, cost of study at 
our campuses and there is an effective declining level, cut-off level, 
of family income. You have very accurately and succinctly charac- 
terized those problems. 

We worry about them intensely, of course, as you do, too, and 1 
wish I could tell you there is some answer to those problems that 
does not include more money, but I am not able to produce such a 
solution. . 

A modest suggestion to curb excessive default rates would be tor 
the Federal programs to stiffen their standards for accreditation 
and licensure by States. That is the usual academic response to 
regulating without assuming the governance of an academic insti- 
tution regulating its performance. 

Another suggestion that would be particularly beneficial to New 
Jersey would be to consider attaching some measure of matching to 
elements in the Federal student aid program. Since New Jersey ap- 
propriates more already, it would be in a strong position to seek 
high returns in such new programs. 

I must say I note, also, that that sort of matching expectation is 
beginning increasingly to be attached to other Federal participa- 
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tion in State pr). rities, such as, for example, research at the uni- 
versities. 

We are strongly in support of increased post-baccalaureate sup- 
port of the fellowship or trainingship sort. We call your attention 
especially to the need of trainingships in the humanities and the 
social sciences. The previous president of Princeton, Dr. Bowen, has 
emphasized recently that we are at the verge of a manpower crisis 
in those faculties and faculty development in those disciplines, in 
addition to the sciences, would be a good priority for the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

It is also critically important, and this is perhaps the most im- 
perative aspect of the post-graduate education scene, that the 
under-represented be attracted in larger numbers into graduate 
and graduate professional study, and we urge that on you as a pri- 
ority. 

We have had extraordinarily good results with the limited spe- 
cial minority programs aimed at attracting undergraduates and 
luring them through summer internships and so on into a sue- 
tained interest in a scientific or scholarly career. Those are enor- 
mously productive. We hope we can continue them. 

We support the facilities titles and the library support titles in 
the legislation, pointing out again the New Jersey advantage would 
be especially advantaged by those programs because our needs are 
greater than the average State. 

Senior Vice President Greenberg will have a specific suggestion 
on direct student loans through institutions later in the day. So, I 
will pass on that. 

I thank you very much for this brief opportunity to bring you 
some of our thoughts. 

[The prepared statement of T . Alexander Pond follows:] 
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oohHirrBK m mwcatxoh m> lABOk 

Bf DR. r. Aixumat rmo, wvkutivm vick fresidott 
MO cam ACADDac officol 

tSJTQfUtSs TBS STJm imiVSmTY OF i9MW JRRSR? 

ThMAk you for ch# opportunity to p«rciclp«c» in cod«y'« hearingi on 
Mtudent Mid, Vour r$£ixthorLtMtUn will (f«/in« vh«t hag hteome che mofC 
important Ucac of mcc9Sm to and pMrtl^Lpation in hlgh9r Bdueation, 

Fadaral, $tatt and InscLcutional atudant aid ptograam, a» vll aa 
prLvata $ourc98 of scudant aupport hava baeoma inaxtrieahly llnkad to 
Ruegara' mLaalon and Co tha major objactivas of privata and public highar 
adueatlon avaryvhara in tha country. Havavar, Nav Jaraay La parcicularly 
senaitiva to atudant aid polSclaa. 

Aa tha Stata VnivaraLty of Urn^ Jaraay, Rutgara miaaion i$ to provida 
high quality aducation from tha introductory oollagiate to tha moat advancad 
iavais, to conduct reaaaroh of importanca to tha atata and to tha nation, 
and to apply tha atrangths of our facultiaa to aarvica of tha ntada of tha 
citizana of Haw Jaraay. 

An imparativa of thia miaaion for Rutgara la to offar thaaa aarvicaa 
to tha vidaat ranga of tha Seata'a aligibla citiaana, including tha poor and 
tho^a whoaa praparation ia diaadvantagad. 
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rh# UniVBTMiny^M admissions poiicieo for both itn imdergradust^ 9nd 
grMduAt0 colUg^s reflect this •qu4l sccm go«l by sBtting Admissions 
criteris vlthout rsg^rd to individusl sbility to nsst sducatlonal costs. 

To msst this gosl of providing sccsss vititout discriminstion bsssd 
on finsnoisl sbilicy. Rutgsrs rslies on soms $62 tiillion in tsdsrsl snd 
snsts progrsms of studsnc finsnclsl sid snd spproximstsly $21 million in 
privste snd Institutionsl scholarship funds snd smployse bsnsfit snd 
grsdus ts tuition rsmission. 

Without finsncial sid, psrhsps 40 psrcsnt of ths studsnts sdmitted 
to Rutgsrs Mimuslly vouid be unsbls to sfford ths cost of sttsndsncsn 

/iiaong rscipisnts of ?sll grants, sbout ons-qusrtsr of ths studsnts 
coins from fsailisa vith incomes bslo^f $12,000 snd over hslf of Pall 
grsntsss srm from fsmiliss vith incomss undsr $27,000, 

As you might sxpect minority studsnts Blsck, Hlspsnie and Pusrto 
Ricsn studsnts who maks up approxiaatsly 15 psrcsnt of Rucgsrs' 
snrollmsnt rscsivsd mots thsn H psrcsnt of finsncisl sid or $23,8 million. 

In All, mors thsn 15,000 undsrgraduatss , or about 43 psrcsnt of 
snrollsd undsrgraduats studsnts, and ovsr IJOO grsdvsts studsnts, or sbout 
1^ psrcsnt of all graduats studsnts, rscslvs finsncisl sid, 

Ths composition of individual sid pscks^si has chsngsd in rsosnt 
years with s shift of sid from grants to losns. Ifost rscsnt dsts from ths 
Stsfford Losn Progrsm shovs a 62,5 percent inorsass in funding from 1988' 
1989 to ths currant 1990-1991 yssr. 
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Rutgm hM S policy of funding full etna bill oo*ttt with ^ran tJ to 
firMt ywr studmti from disadv^taged backgrounds » thus restricting, 
whanavar posaibla. rha naeaaaity of borrowing. 

BMtgara la tanaiti^a to let obligation to avoid undua loading of 
"nagativa dwriaa"* through loana and to axarciaa dua diligenea in informing 
atudanta about thair raapor ^ibilitiaa for loana to hold down the dafault 
rata, 

Tha dafault ratai for Rutgarfadminiatarad Parkina lodrn ia 7A 
parcant and for Stafford loana for tha yaara 1985 to 1989 undar tiva 
paroant. Rutgara ia ona of tan institutiona in tha country to ha part of 
tha Incoma Contingant Loan Program axpariaant. For thia program tha dafault 
rata aa of tha lacaat raport H ^,12 paroant. 

tt ia particularly nocmforthy that tha Scata Univaraity in ita 
raoantly cowplatad Capital Caapaign for privata fundi raiaad $15 million for 
atudant aaaiatanca, aoma of whXoh ara andomaanta that provida continuing 
incoma for aid. Tha annual inatitutional and privata invaatmant in atudant 
aid haa grown from $2.2 million in 19B6 to ovar $11 million laat yaar, claar 
avidanea of the vital laportanca atudant aid rapraaanta to Rutgara' 
achiavamant in Ita goala of accaaa and axcallanea. 

Spaaking of aMcallmca, it ia critically important co not. tha 
national rola in support of graduata ftudint*. particularly thoaa in soianca 
9nd taohnologioal fielda but a^ao in tha humanitiaa and social aciancaa. 
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AchUv0m$nt of nationsl naed* to a##r CQtapetitivfinois , heMlch, 
nMtional d$£^nse Msxd to proaot§ employuwt vquiras f$d$rAl MtCtntion to tha 
support of grsduMte snd pro£$B$ionsl $duGACion» «r«« wh«r« Rutgart h«« a«d# 
iignifieBnt: ttrldat In ch« r«c«nc pMr. 

I urgn 9xpMn8ion of progrmnM co •ncour«f« minority psrticipAtion in 
SrMdu»t9 adueMtion [Tide IX -A] » fstriels Rob$rtB HsrrlB Gr^duMte 
FollowshipB iTitlB IX'BJ, JMCob X. JsvitB FBllWB ProgrM [Title JX-C} and 
GreduMf ABBittenCB in AreMB of NeCionel Need [Tit.Xe XX-DJ , 

Furthermore, 1 Buggeet thee individuel opportunity be expended by 
eetebiiehing e grent progrem for under -represented groups in nmster's end 
professions! eduoetion end tasking eveileble edequste loen oepitel for ell 
erees of post-bscceleureete study. 

The erees of concern 1 heve noted ere of pertieuler iwportenee to 
the Stete of Nev Jersey. Adequete provision for opportunities for the 
dissdvsnteged end the middle cless to prepere themselves for employment in 
the high technology msnufecturing end service econotay developing in Vew 
Jersey vlli come ebout only vith continuetion, end expension in some erees, 
of student eifi. 

We must not lose sight of the greduel \fithdrewiil of federel support 
of middle cless femilies of undergreduetes who ere beset by increesing costs 
in ell erees while federel eid is less eveileble. The Stete of New Jersey 
end individuel institutions heve done their pert in contributing support for 
ell deserving income levels, Nev Jersey* in feet. re.<iks eaong the top five 
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stBtBB in the n§txon in the Mmotmt of granf Appropriated for student 
$$si$timce> 

F§d0r§l inv§8tm9nt in huojn c§pltr»l ig nn<!iijiji«ry for H*v Jersey to 
reaein competitive end to teke edventege of the etter^ing opporcunitiee in 
intemetionel trede with the Europeen Eeonoaic Conmmity end In Beetem 
Europe thet viii present themselves to the Stete thet he$ en educeted work 
tore 9 . 

Additionelly , Ncv Jereey viil require a grMdii:ite snd profeeeionelly 
prepered cohort if it ie to meinteln Ite leedership e$ *The Invent ion Stete" 
end if it ie to renew mnufecturing employment end recAln loederahip in 
technology development for the future. 

We need to remember thet investment in hmen cepitsl through 
finenciel eid peys significent dividende. One study I heve seen celculetes 
thet geins in educetionel etteinment by the 1980 high echool clese thet ere 
attributable to the federal eid invested in those students resulted in the 
net present velue in their income tex retume of $^,30 for eech dollar of 
etudent aid investsd. 

In conclusion, I wish to sxpress the hope that the Congress will be 
able to provide funding for titlee of the Higher Educetion Act in eddition 
to the student assistsnce arees. 

Programs for non* traditional studsnts , intemetionel educetion, 
educator recruitment end development , cooperative educetion, psrtnershipe 
for economic development merit your support. 
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St R\itg9r9 «r» pMrticuUrly Buppoetlv of t/i« Lici«« on 
fMciltti^M riiiivnl, libtstl0$ $conoaic d^vlopmMt «nd ur5«n coomunity 
aorvice, 

AgMln, thMTik you £or the opportunity to pvdBBnt thegn vlm/t. 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you. 

We hear next from Dr. Scott, President of Ramapo College. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. SCOTT. PRESIDENT, RAMAPO 
COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. MAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. , a 

Mr. Chairman, Congresswoman Roukema, Congressman An- 
drews, invited guests, I am Bob Scott, President of Ramapo College 
of New Jersey, alma mater of Teresa Napolitano, a May graduate 
who was featured this morning on the Today Show. 

Following a meeting on Monday evening with Congressman 
Payne and a small group of college presidents, at which time I ex- 
pressed some of my views on the status and promise of higher edu- 
cation as a service to the Nation, I was invited to be a witness this 

morning. . ,. 

It is for this reason I could not distribute my statement earlier, 

which you now have. 

I thank you for this honor, and thank you for the excellent pro- 
grams you have created. Our students benefit from them. 

Your charge is to hear comments on the Higher Education Act 
and to make recommendations to your colleagues in Congress. My 
written statement comments on the calls for reform in higher edu- 
cation, the relationship between higher education and economic 
competitiveness, and the Federal role in higher education. 

I hope these observations will help illuminate the broader con- 
text within which your policies and programs work. 

Given the time available, I will turn directly to commente on the 
Federal role and a few recommendations which are based on the 
analysis in the full text. 

Historically, the Federal Government, representing a collective 
national will, has turned to higher education as leverage for attain- 
ing a major national objective. The Northwest Ordinance assisted 
in helping disperse the population. The Morrill Und Grant Act 
sponsored the development of scientific agriculture. The Gl Bill 
helped members of the Armed Forces readjust to civilian life. 

The current student aid programs evolved from the National De- 
fense Act, concerned with critical national skills. The need for this 
form of leverage continues for social stability, economic develop- 
ment and national competitivenes' . „ ■ . e 

The higher education system ol the United States is the envy ot 
the world. Why else would more than 300,000 students from other 
countries come to study here each year? At Ramapo alone, we have 
students from 52 countries. This is not to say our institutions are 
perfect, but there is too much good in our system to allow sound 
byte editorials to distract us. • * j * 

There are problems. Some types of schools have excessive student 
loan default rates. Some types of schools have incredibly low grad- 
uation rates. Some institutions have not used good judgmeiit in cal- 
culating indirect costs to be charged to Federal grants. But these 
are isolated, identifiable instances which can be dealt with by spe- 
cific action. No broad brush approach is needed. 

Tuition rates are also seen as a problem by some, yet in New 
Jersey nearly 70 percent of tuition increases at public institutions 
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are used to pay for salary and benefit increases negotiated by the 
State but not funded by it. The remaining 30 percent of the in- 
crease is used to cover facilities repair and renovation, also n(^t 
funded by the State, improvements in educational programs, locaV 
ly-administered student aid and inflation. 

Therefore, I urge you to focus your attention on the points of le- 
verage available to you to support higher education's role in social 
stability, economic development and national competitiveness. 
Please do not allow individual complaints to assume more impor- 
tance than they deserve. 

You have already received specific technical recommendations 
for changes in Federal programs. I fully endorse the recommenda- 
tions presented by the American CJouncil on Education and the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities. 

Today, I wish to draw attention to five opportunities for policy 
development and leadership. Federal assistance in these areas will 
help strengthen the capacity of our colleges and universities to 
serve the Nation. These five topics include: student aid, student 
employment and pre-college intervention, undergraduate instruc- 
tion, facilities and tuition. 

First, I recommend that Federal student aid programs continue 
to be viewed as the cornerstone of a nai'onal priority for making 
higher education accessible and for ensuring that students have a 
wide choice of institutional types without regard to cost. 

However, I also recommend that student financial aid be award- 
ed to students in such a way that freshmen and sophomores are 
not obligated to assume loans and indebtedness and that juniors 
and seniors work on campus in jobs of substance. 

By reducing the reliance on loans for first-year students, I be- 
lieve we will make higher education more accessible to talented 
students to lower-income families. We will also reduce the default 
rate. With less debt, students are also more likely to consider 
teaching or graduate studies and less likely to allow money to de- 
termine career decisions. 

Second, by encouraging the creation of jobs of substance on 
campus, we will help students reinforce their learning by doing. I 
am especially impressed by the success of students in tutoring 
others, supervising computer labs and helping younger students in 
the library. These activities not only help students earn part of 
their college expenses but also they reinforce classroom learning. 

With increased support of college work study and cooperative 
education, our students can also work more extensively in our pre- 
college partnerships with schools, community service and literacy 
programs. Aspirations for achievement and graduation rates both 
increase when students help students and work with teachers in re- 
sponsible roles. 

Increased support for graduate student aid programs will help in 
recruiting more students to doctoral studies and careers in college 
teaching. Increased student aid is an essential component to bring- 
ing greater certainty to the length of doctoral study, especially 
when writing the dissertation. 

Given the relationships between graduate education and re- 
search, knowledge creation and national competitiveness, this sup- 
port should be growing. 
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Third, undergraduate education must have a common vision. 
While institutions must certainly be free to develop their missions 
and programs according to local traditions, all undergraduates 
must be prepared for living as citizens in an increasingly interde- 
pendent and multi-cultural world. 

Strong support for international education programs will assist 
colleges in shaping this vision and in developing the new courses 
and opportunities of students and faculty. 

In this regard, student financial aid should be applicable towards 
study out of the country as well as in off-campus internships. 

Fourth, academic facilities are in need of renovation and recon- 
struction. In many cases, new construction is needed, especially for 
libraries, laboratories and student housing. 

There is a clear link between tuition increases and debt service 
at many institutions. If States, such as New Jersey, cannot provide 
adequate support for facilities, then tuition must be the answer. 
This then affects the need for financial aid. Increased Federal sup- 
port for academic facilities will reduce this pressure on student aid 
and serve as a positive force for economic development. The oppor- 
tunities for leverage here are enormous. 

Finally, we must rethink tuition or we can endanger the entire 
private sector of higher education. Public institutions need a strong 
private sector. While each sector benefits from the strengths of the 
other, I draw particular attention to the role of independent insti- 
tutions in establishing and maintaining standards of academic free- 
dom and excellence. 

These standards in turn help protect public institutions from 
governmental interference and indifference, but our independent 
institutions are threatened by public perceptions that tuition is too 
high. I believe the Federal Government has an opportunity to help 
middle-income families have a choice of pri^^ate or public colleges 
and universities by helping families treat tuition as a capital ex- 
pense. 

The benefits of higher education last a lifetime. Why not pay for 
it over 30 years as we do our mortgage, instead of in 4 years or a 
few more? Your subcommittee has an opportunity to help higher 
education leaders rethink the methods of financing college educa- 
tion. This in turn will have a significant impact on supporting stu- 
dent choice and strengthening our entire system. 

For more than 200 years, the Federal Government has turned to 
higher education for leverage in solving significant national issues. 
Today, we have a new opportunity. With your strong support, our 
colleges am' universities can do even more to ensure social stabili- 
ty, economic development and national competitiveness. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Robert A. Scott follows:] 
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Ifitroduction 

Mr. Chairman, members of ihe subcommiilee, invited guests, 1 am Dr. Robert Scott, president 
of Ramapo College of New Jersey. Following a meeting on Monday evening with Congressman 
Payne and a small group of college presidents, at which time ! expressed some of my views on 
the status and promise of higher education as a service to the nation, I was invited to be a 
witness at this meeting. It is for this reason I could not distribute my statement earlier. 

Your charge is to hear comments on the Higher Education Act and to make recommendations 
to your colleagues in Congress. I hope my observations will help. I will comment on the 
relationship between higher education and economic competitiveness; the calls for reform in 
higher education; and the federal role in higher education. 

Calls for Reform 

The cries for reform in higher education come from every quarter: the National Governors' 
Association, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, blue ribbon panels 
convened by individual campuses, boards of trustees and presidents, faculty governance bodies 
and others. Even the U.S. Congrtjss-you and your colleagues-wants to review higher education. 
The common cry is for institution:; to control ambition, contain costs, constrain tuition increases, 
and make the curriculum more responsive to societal needs.^ 



* "Learning the Lessons of Cost Containment: A New Imperative for Higher Huucatiun " 
Change. November/DecemDer 1990, "Congress to Debate Major Ed Issuer." Higher 
Education and Satioml Afjain, January 14, 1991. p.2: Dc loiughry. Thomas J. "Nes^ 
Congress Plans to Ask Colleges Tough Questions," The Chronicle of Higher Education. 
Januar>' 16. 1991. p. Al. 
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Strong measures arc needed, of that we are certain. The national economy is undergoing 
fundamental changes that have resulted in changing patterns of federal and state assistance co 
students and institutions, and these changes in turn have affected family decisions about 
enrollment and contributions. For these reasons, in itutional leaders must make basic changes 
in expenditure patterns and learn to live with reduced, and more closely monitored^ levels of 
revenue from traditional sources. But in "controlling" ambition and "containing* costs, higher 
education must not lose sight of basic educational goals and the reforms needed. 

The need for change is indisputable. Higher education is known for its ability to add programs 
and new dimensions to an institution's mission without curtailing or canceling programs of lower 
priority and lesser demand.^ To keep up with salaty, equipment and debt expenses, tuition 
increases have outpaced inflation. While it is true that tuition increases are needed when other 
sources of revenue are weak, especially to maintain competitive salaries for faculty and staff, the 
public takes another view. We in higher education know that faculty salaries have not kept pace 
with inaatlon. Between 1970 and the mid-1980s, faculty salaries in real dollars declined by 
18.7% compared to a 15.5% increase in disposable personal income per capita in the U.S.^ But 
to the public, faculty salaries are atill nearly three times that of per capita median income.* 
The public hears of an apparently endless appetite for revenue and about faculty who teach one 
course a ycar-to graduate studenis; teaching assistants with little command of English; athletic 



* 1989-90 Fact Book on Higher Education, American Council on Education/ Macmillan 
Series on Higher Education, New York, 1989, pages 68 and 157. 

^ Bowen. William G., and Julie Ann Sosa. Prospects for Faculty in the Arts and Sciences. 
Princeton University Press. 1989, p. 146. 

* 1989*90 Fact Book, p. 42. 
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loi' .dals, and graduates who can'i read. Is it any wonder the public asks questions about the 
expense and accountability of higher education? 

gQmpgtition for Public Support 

The public has also reacted to state and federal tax changes and expenditures which affect 
everyone's pocketbook. Higher education may have an emotional claim on some state support, 
but new claims on the public purse are more urgent. Medicaid outlays increased by 18% in 
1990, after years of increase at 12-15%. The number on welfare rolls equals the number of 
students enrolled in higher education, and is nearly four times the number on welfare in 1960. 
The average monthly grant per welfare recipient more than doubled from 1970 to 1990. 
However, states have been able to generate only enough matching money to qualify for 65% of 
the $800 million in federal funds available to pursue welfare reforms.^ 

Spending on prisons nearly doubled during the period 1980-1990, with the cost borne almost 
entirely by state and local governments. From 19Sc-1990, corrections spending grew at an 
average annual rale of 13%, absorbing much of ihv: growth in state revenues. The nation's 
overcrowded prisons and jails hold over one million inmates and the population is increasing at 
the rate of 2,650 per week, or enough to fill five average-sized prisons.-.Housing each inmate in 
new prisons costs up to $25,000 a year.** All of this is happenirig during a lime when, 
according to a federal study, the number of reported violent crimes rose almost 20 percent. The 
increase in prison costs directly reflects a shift in public altitudes away from rehabilitation 

^ "Ugac)' of 80's for Stales and Cities: Dig Bills and Few Options." The Sew York 
Times, Dr<:ember 30. 1990, p. 16. 

* IhuL p. 17. 
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toward punishment, an increase in mandatory sentences, and a broadening of the definition of 
criminal activity to include more offenses.^ 

Elementary and secondary education are the other big areas of state spending. The states' share 
of total spending on these '.evels of education increased from 40% in 1970 to 50% in 1990, as 
the burden shifted from local governments to state government. This shift resulted from 
lawsuits challenging the primary reliance on the property tax; declining federal assistance; and 
accelerated efforts to improve schools, raise curriculum standards and improve teachers' 
salaries.* During the past decade, state spending on higher education declined even while state 
spending on elementary and secondary education increased as a percentage of personal income. 
Health and hospitals, Medicaid, corrections, and environmental clean-up costs all increased 
dramatically during this period.' 

There appears to be no end in siglit to these major shifts in state and federal expenditure 
patterns. Indeed, when one adds in the millions of Americans addicted to drugs and alcohol 
who cost our economy some $62 billion a year; school dropouts who incur costs of billions more 
in Welfare support and remedial training; the state and federal obligations required to assist the 
33 million people who live in poverry and the 27 million functional illiterates in the United 
States who cost an estimated $25 billion a year in services and lost productivity, and the needs 
of those afflicted with AIDS, the total is enormou.s. Furthermore, the amount needed to repair 
te basic infrastructure of roads» bridges, and sewers, whose maintenance has been neglected, is 



' Ibid. 
• Ibid. 
' Ibid, 
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immcnse.^^ The costs of health, prisons, the environment, elementary and secondary 
education, the infrastructure, the "Gulf war" and the deposit insurance bailout are all considered 
mandatory expenditures, with higher education considered discretionary. On top of this, some 
states, including New Jersey, have adopted laws which impose caps on public spending. 

It is for these reasons that higher education must change and the cries for refcrm-to control 
ambition, contain costs, and constrain tuition-seem reasonable to th^ public. Public funds for 
higher education will remain limited, unless the problems enumc' ated above are addresjscd. But 
these cries for reform lack vision. Our institutions of high< ^ education, especially those 
responsible for graduate education, have yet to express a vision for pure and stratcjpc research 
that will help correct these ills of society. 

Higher Education and g fQnQf)fiic Deveiopnient 

In setting our goals for reform, wc must keep in mind a longer term strategic vision of higher 
education's role. We must remember that the nation's colleges and universities play an 
increasingly important role in assisting social stabuity, economic growth, and national 
competitiveness, as well as in contributing to the quality of our collective lives. In addition, 
higher education has a major obligation to prepare future generations of scholars and teachers, 
who will serve as role models for the next generation of young people as well as those who 
embark on mid-career changes, and current projections are not promising. The share of the 
U.S. GNP spent on research and dtwelopment (or pure and strategic research) declined to 1 
from 2A% between 1967 and 1987 Federal grants for research facilities have declined by 95% 

Bowcn and Sosa, p. 26. 
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since the t960s» and federal graduate fellowships and traineeships have dropped by 25%. Yet» 
historical studies have shown that the 'annual social rate of return on investment in academic 
research is no less than 28 percent."'^ 

At present, 50% or more of Ph.D. candidates come from abroad, in part reflecting inadequate 
U,S. instruction from elementary school through college and cultural differences in the support 
of education.'^ The number of doctorates earned by non-residents each year increased 100U% 
in the past thirty years.'' The good news is that many of these foreign students stay in the L\S. 
and become productive citizens. The percentage of American college and university freshmen 
expressing interest in pursuing graduate education at the Ph.D. level has been nearly stable 
during t; c past decade, but the proportion expressing interest in careers as research !icientists 
has declined steadily. And while the proportion of women aspiring for and attaining doctoral 
degrees has increased significantly, the share entering college teaching declined between 1978 
and 1988, and they are still underrepresented in the natural sciences, mathematics, and 
engineering.'^ 

At a tune when it is a widely-held Tiaxim that economic growth and national competitiveness 
rely on tech nological developments and the application of .science to the solution of social and 

Bok, Derek. Univenihes and the Future c//lmenca Durham and London: Duke 
University Press. 1990. p. 1; Lederman, Leon M. "Science: The End of the Frontier?"* 
Science, January 1991, p. 13. 

" "Graduate Schools Fill With Foreigners." Vie New York Times, November 2% 1990. p. 
A24. 

" Bok, p. 91. 

1989-90 Fact Book, p. 193; "Women PhDs are eschewing academic careers, says study, " 
ACB Reports, Novembcr/De:emher 1990. p. 4. 
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'*onomic problems^ it is imperalive that colleges and universities keep their sights on long>tenn 
and strategic issues, and not simply on temporary cost containment measures, as essential as 
these are. When one adds the projected need for recruiting additional college and university 
faculty over the next decade and one^half, it becomes imperative that the nation's institutions of 
higher education think seriously about graduate enrollments. 

These three strategic issues of economic growth, national competitiveness, and the supply of 
faculty and scholars, are connected. All three are related to the ways in which we address 
undergraduate education and the connections between undergraduate education and graduate 
^raining. 

Strategic Reform 

^"O'm 1977 to 1982 the National Science Foundation projected future science and engineering 
professionals on the basis of drop>out patterns throughout their schooling. There were 4 million 
high school sophomores in American high schools in 1977, of whom 730,000 claimed at that time 
to be "interested" in studying science and engineering. But of these a mere 9,700 or less than 
one*quarter of one percent of the original population were expected to achieve the Ph.D. degree 
in one of the sciences or engineering.^ Forty percent would drop out of science after the 
freshman year; another 40% would leave science and engineering majors by the end of the 
senior year. Of the remainder, only 61,000 (or 30% of the 206,000 graduates) would have gone 



" Tobias, Sheila. "Why Universities Lose Talent for Science." Oxange, July/August 1990, p. 
15. 
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on to graduate school in science and engineering, with only 9,700 actuaUy completing the 

There are four major steps which colleges and universities can take to contribute toward 
national competitiveness, economic growth, and preparation of future faculty. The first is to 
increase and strengthen school-college partnerships. The second is to give better attention to 
undergraduate teaching and learning by full-time faculty. The third is to make better 
connections between undergraduate and graduate education, with an emphasis on raising 
student aspirations. The fourth is to restructure graduate education in order to increase 
certainly in the length of Ph.D. programs. The federal government has a role to play in these 
j)itiatives. 

^hool>CoUgfe Partnerships 

Many colleges engage in partnership programs with secondary schools, h these partnerships, a 
team of college faculty and staff, and sometimes students as well work with high school teachers 
and students to raise student aspirations for attending school achieving in academic subjects, 
and graduating from high school. The college team may offer tutoring, subject-matter 
demonstrations, and leadership training exercises at the school, at the coUege. or via interactive 
computer networks. These weekly interactions during the school day or Saturday are designed 
to reinforce and strengthen family and teacher expectations. High school students may stay in 
residence at the college during a week or more in the summer. The summer program may 
emphasize study skills, career options, the relationship between academic subjects and career 
choice, and practical subjects such as applying for financial aid. 
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Whae there «e many ewmples of 8uccc«ftil pirtnenhi|», there .re itfll few coUeges and 
.uwoU involved, and still fewer programs of early intervention which Mtx In middle «hool or 
the later yeart of elementary school. In order to help young people overcome the negative 
Influence, of neighborhood, and develop Klf^onfidence u .tudents. the« partnership programs 
diould .tart in the earUcst grades. In addition, more rtudents at each grade level should be 
included. Each partnerrfiip effort should involve enough students to form a 'aitical mass" and 
become a poritive innuer.ce on the entire school and community. Unfortunately, many college 
leader, do not think it is their responsibiUty to be concerned with elementary and secondary 
«diool studenu and teachers. Ticy do not think of schooling at aU levels as 'aU one system."" 

. piprnvtm lJn<^f.Tjndu»te Education 

The second rtrategic reform for long-tcrm improvement in higher education as well a. enhanced 
contribution to national competitiveness and economic growth is to increase the attention given 
by fuU-time faculty to undergraduate education. The profile of instruction at the freshman and 
sophomore level is aU too famiUar. At our large pubUc and private research universities, lecture 
halls with hundreds of students and discussion sections led by graduate teaching assistants are 
common. Basic skills, English composition, quantitative methods, and other introductory courses 
are aU too often Uught by part-time instructors who are neither graduate students on a teaching 
feUowship nor specialists engaged to teach at an advanced level Uey arc instead part of the 
army of "per-course" teachers who are undersupported and underpaid. It is not uncommon to 



" Hodttkinson H. L All One System: Dtmographla cf Education, Kinder^anen Thnugh 
S^rs^/wi;. Washington. D.C.: Institute for Educational Uadersh.p, 1985. 
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find that nearly 40% of course sections are taught by this cadre of teachera who are treated by 
institutions at "second-dass" faculty.^ 

Student advising is an important component of teaching* and all too often colleges and 
universities rely upon professional staff instead of faculty to provide those necessary 
conversations about learning and the excitement of discovery which lead to an elevation of 
student aspirations. How can we expect faculty to raise student aspirations when the critical 
responsibilities for teaching and advbing are delegated to othen? Students need faculty role 
models; they need to see the excitement of a scholar introducing others to his or her field.'* 
The success of elite private liberal arts colleges in encouraging and preparing undergraduates for 
graduate education is instructive, especially the private liberal arts colleges which have such a 
remarkable record of alumni atuining the Ph.D. The common belief is that there is a direct 
relationship between this record of success and the commitment to teaching and advising as well 
as to scholarship of those who teach at these institutions. 

This is not to denigrate the work of dedicated advisors and counselors. They provided needed 
services, The question is why have faculty abrogated their responsibility for advising. 



" 'Research and Teaching: an Excerpt From Cheney Report on •Educational Practices 
Gone Wrong.** The Chronicle of Higher Education, November 14. 1990, p. A24; Wibon. 
Robin. 'Undergraduates at Large Univenities Found to Be Increasingly Dissatisfied; 
The Chronide of Higher Education, Januaiy 9, 1991, p. Al. 

Mooney, Carolyn J. The Dissertation Is Stil! a Valuable Requirement, Survey Finds, but 
Graduate Students Say They Need Better Faculty Advising," The Chronicle of Higher 
Education^ January 16, 1991, p. A15. 
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Tfio forces in higher education's development hive resulted in major changes in the way basic 
academic and student support services are offered. Pint, with faculty attention focussed on 
advanced undergraduate and graduate students, and on scholarship, a new corps of professional 
staff had to be recruited to provide advising, counseling and tutoring to freshmen and 
sophomores. Second, the expansion of opportunities for higher education in the interest of 
social equity opened the doors to many students with special needs, inadequate preparation* and 
new claims on services. There has been a concomitant expansion of middle-level administrators 
and professional staff to provide these and other services.* 

It is now necessary to rethink the ways colleges and universities provide these services. Firsts 
more full*time faculty must take responsibility for teaching and advising furst and second year 
students, if only to inspire more students to value education and to consider graduate study and 
scientific careers* Second, if colleges and universities are to contain costs without weakening 
instructional quality fu.nherr then administrative overhead must be eamined carefully, reduced, 
and monitored continuously. Tliird, students can be excellent advisors /:nd tutors, and these 
activities can strengthen student learning. 

Granted, academic programs must be reviewed regularly, and those with lowest priority 
canceled. At Ramapo College, we have canceled five academic programs in five years, and 
reallocated resources to higher priority* activities. V/e have also reduced the size of 
management, especially in the business office and the physical plant* Most colleges are 



Scott, Robert A. LordSt Squires and Yeomen: CotUgiate Middie-Managen and Their 
Organizations, Washington, D.C.: ERIC/AAHE Higher Education Research Rcpoi 
1978. ^ 
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undertaking these kinds of antlysii The area which has not been examined closely in American 
^(gher education is that of student and academic support services. 

Advising, counseling* and tutoring services have been developed at most colleges and universities 
using what nught be called a "reuiT model Fach constituent group-educationally 
disadvanuged students, disatried students, international students, returning adult women, etc.*-b 
provided with a "boutique;* a specialized salon for advising, counseling, and tutoring with its own 
director, clerical support and stall This approach seems to serve 5tudents well. It meets their 
special needs directly, and relieves faatlty of the responsibility for serving aU students. This 
approach is also costly. 

Imagine if a college or university used a medical metaphor instead of a retail model Using the 
health "clinic" as a metaphor, one can imagine providing the necessary services of advising, 
counseling and tutoring to students without the administrative overhead of the "retail" model. 
Each clinic would be staffed by the appropriate specialists, but would have only one director and 
less clerical support than many separate offices, It would abo require fewer specialists. One 
can also imagine a more active role for faculty and students as advisers using the clinic as a 
metaphor. 

It is easy to rehearse the political reasons for developing student and academic support services 
according to constituent group. However, at a time when full*(ime faculty must give greater 
attention to the education of freshmen and sophomores, and when fundamental changes are 
needed in expenditure patterns, one must rethink organizational metaphors as well. 
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The Connections Between Unot.rp'iduate Education And j Or^jyatg Tiraininy 

Hie third major reform concerns the relationship between undergraduate and graduate 
education. Higher education leaders such as Ernest L Beyer and Harold HodgKinson have 
often Ulked about education as 'ail one system,' and the need to integrate its various steps. 
Much has been done to develop partnerahips between high adiools and colleges, and between 
two*year and four-year institutions. In many cases we have seen how to break down the 
artificial barriers between instruction at these different leveb. 

However, all too little has been attempted to break down similar barriers between the bachelor's 
and graduate degrees. There continue to be some bachelor of sdence-MD programs and some 
baccalaureate*dental programs* but all too few programs that help bright and successful 
undergraduates gain early access to graduate education and research* Similarly, there is too 
little encouragement for faculty to include undergraduates in research projects and publication. 
College administraton who value these experiences may offer prizes and other Incentives for 
faculty to engage students in the wonders of discovery at the graduate level. The ewimples of 
this kind of encouragement at Bucknellt Colgate, and Ramapo demonstrate the value of this 
effort. 

Other examples exist as well. Ramapo College and Rutgers University, with support from 
Amcrican-Cyanamid, American Home Products, and CIBA-GEIGY, sponsor an opportunity for 
students to accelerate the time needed for studenu to move from a bachelor's to a graduate 
degree in biology and chemistry. The potential for this arrangement exists in business, other 
professional studies, the humanities, and the social sciences. 
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There hu been a long-standing biu in miny graduate faculties about "nepotism" and inbreeding, 
.lich hai discouraged their own undergraduate majors from pursuing a graduate degree at aUna 
mater. I believe these new times require new thinking. Just as we conduded two decades ago 
that we needed to encourage more of our brightest college students to enroll in medical ichool 
by developing joint BS-MD programs^ so also do 1 think in thb period of predicted shortages in 
graduate education, and graduate students interested in science and college teaching, that we 
need to rethink the relationship between undergraduate and graduate enrollment, and increase 
the opportunities for student and faculty interchange between these levels. 

T;he Refonn of Graduate Education 

The fourth major reform is that of graduate education itself* Ask a bright and inquisitive 
college junior or senior to consider doctoral study» and he or she b likely to reply: "1 know that 
a law degree takes three years and an MD takes four years; how long will it take me to earn a 
Ph.D. in history or economics or chemistry?" The truth is that the answer varies by institution 
and by program. In some fields the median length of time between the bachelors degree and 
the doctorate is more than a decade.'^ In some fields at elite institutions it is possible to earn 
a Ph.D. in less than two years. The problem in trying to encourage a student to consider the 
Ph.D. is the uncertainty about the length of time, which can easily translate into uncertainty 
about the benefits compared to the costs, both in terms of dollars and lost opportunities. 



" "Lengthening of Time to Earn a Doctorate Causes Concern," The Chronicle of Higher 
Education, March 15. 1989, p. 1; Bowen and Sosa. p. 174; 1989»90 Fact Book, pp. 222- 
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'^e reaions for this uncertainty are two-fold. Firtt, doctonl oducation is most often under the 
direction of a single major advisor who may take a sabbatical leave, or receive a national 
appointment which requires frequent attendance at meetlnp off campus, etc. Another reason is 
economic Far too many of our graduate students are ftinded by teaching assistantships so as to 
Uke the place of faculty in those freshman and sophomore classrooms. 

The challenge then is two-fold: one part design and one part economic Doctoral education is 
designed with th<» ijidividual faculty advisor as the responsible adminbtrative unit. This aspect 
of graduate education, as well as the great variety of standards for what passes as acceptable 
^idence of a student*s ability to do independent research and to make a contribution to 
knowledge, have come under increasing scrutiny, and reform is underway. Advisors play a 
critical role in helping students select a manageable topic that demonstrates their ability and 
makes a contribution to scholarship; it should not be viewed as the major work of one's 
career.^ An alternative would be to have a departmental or college perspective on 
responsibility so that the vagaries of an individual's schedule would not have such a major 
impact on the progress made by a graduate student. 

Similarly, undergraduate tuition now pays for much of graduate education so that faculty cun 
devote time to graduate education and research. Major shifts in the alignment and allocation of 
faculty time could have a dramatic increase on support for graduate students and the number of 
these students able to devote full time to their research projects and courses. Without such 
changes, why would a bright prospect seek a PhD. when there is so little certainty and su much 



^ Mooney, p. A22. 
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opportuniCy cojl? And without such changes, how will wc recruit more minority students to 
pursue acadenuc careers? 



These strategic issues in higher education are not easy to answer, especially since funding for 
higher education b changing in radical ways. It could be that even with substantial 
improvements in the economy following the current recession, higher education will be a lower 
priority in overall state and federal budgets given the needs in elementary and secondary 
education, illiteracy, poverty, health, AIDS, corrections, alcohol and drug abuse, welfare, 
homclessncss, transportation, the environment, and the whole array of social problems requiring 
attention. This will be true especially if graduate education and scholarship fail to support the 
pure and strategic research needed to address these problems. 

Higher education has much to contribute to correcting these ills and addressing the challenges 
of national competitwcncss, economic growth and development, and the preparation of future 
scholars and teachers. It is incumbent upon higher education to develop strategies to 
accomplish these goals, even as it adopts new tactics to satisfy the immediate requirements of 
controlled ambitions, cost containment, and tuition constraints. But higher education cannot do 
this alone. The federal government has an historic role to play. 
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■flie Federal Role 

HistoricaUyi the federal govemment**representing the coUectWe national will-has turned to 
higher education as leverage for attaining a major national objective. The Northwest Ordinance 
assisted colleges In helping disperse the population. The Morrill Land Grant Act sponsored the 
development of scientific agriculture. The G.I. Bill helped members of the armed forces 
readjusv to cWiiian life. The current student aid programs evolved from a national defense act 
concerned with critical national skills. 

The need for this form of leverage continues-for social stability, economic development, and 
national competitiveness. 

The higher education system of the United States is the envy of the world. Why else would 
more than 300,000 students from other countries come to study here each year? At Ramapo 
College alone, e have students from 52 countries. This is not to say our institutions are 
perfect. My earlier statement confirms we are not. But there is too much good in our system 
to allow 'sound byte** editorials to distract us. 

There arc problems. Some types of schools have excessive student loan default rates. Some 
types of schools have incredibly low graduation rates. Some institutions have not used good 
judgment in calculating indirect costs to be charged to federal grants. But these arc isolated, 
identifiable instances which can be dealt with by specific action. No broad brush approach is 
needed. 
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Tuition rates are also seen u a ^problem* by some. Yet in New Jersey, nearly 70% of tuition 

rreases at public institutions are used to pay for salaiy and benefit increases negotiated by the 
state but then not funded by it« The remaining 30% of the increases is used to cover fsciiitles 
repair and renovationi which ts not funded by the state, improvements, student aid, and 
inflation. 

Therefore, I urge you to focus your attention on the points of leverage available to you to 
support higher education's role in social stability, economic development, and national 
competitiveness. Please don*t allow individual complaints to assume more importance than they 
deserve. 

Recommendations 

You have already received specific, teduiical recommendations for changes in federal programs. 
I fiilly endorse the recommendations presented by the American Council on Education and the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities. Today, I wish to draw attention to 
five opportunities for policy development and leadership* Federal assistance in these areas will 
help strengthen the capacity of our colleges and universities to serve the nation. These five 
topics include student aid, student employment and pre-coUege intervention, undergraduate 
instruction, facilities, and tuition. 

First, I recommend that federal student aid programs continue to be viewed as the cornentone 
of a national priority for making higher education accessible, and for ensuring that students have 
a wide choice of institutional types without regard to cost. However, I also recommend that 
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student financial aid be awarded to students in such a way that freshmen and sophomores are 
not obligated to assume loans and indebtedness, and that juniors and seniors work on campus in 
jobs of rubsUnce. By reducing the reliance on loans for first-year students, I believe we will 
make higher education more accessible to talented students from lower Income families. We 
will also reduce the default rate. 

Secondt by encouraging the creation of jobs of substance on campus, we will help students 
reinforce their learning by doing. I am especially impressed by the success of students in 
tutoring others, supervising computer labs, and helping younger students. These activities not 
only help students earn part of their college expenses, but also they reinforce classroom learning. 
With increased support of College Work^Stucfy and Cooperative Education, our students can 
also work more extensively in our pre-coUege partnerships with schools, community service* and 
"literacy" programs. Aspirations for achievement and graduation rates both increase when 
students help students, and work with teachers in responsible roles. 

Increased support of graduate student aid programs will help in recruiting more students to 
doctoral study and careers in college teaching. Increased student aid is an essential component 
to bringing greater certainty to the length of doctoral study, especially writing the dissertation. 
Given the relationships between graduate education and research, knowledge creation, and 
national competitiveness, this support should be growing. 

Third, undergraduate education must have a common vbion. While institutions must certainly 
be free to develop their missions and programs according to local traditions, all undergraduates 
must be prepared for living as citizens in an increasingly interdependent and multicultural world. 
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Strong support for international education programs will assist colleges in shaping this vision and 
in developing the new courses and opportunities for students and hoAty, In this regard, student 
financial aid should be applicable toward study out of the country as well as in off>campus 
intemihips. 

Fourth* academic facilities are in need of renovation and reconstruction. In many cases» new 
construction is needed, especially for libraries) laboratories and student housing. 

There is a clear link between tuition increase:, and debt service in many states. If states such as 
New Jersey cannot provide adequate support for facilities^ then tuition must be the answer. 
This then affects the need for financial aid. Increased federal support for academic facilities will 
reduce this pressure on student aid and serve as a positive force for economic development. 
The opportunities for leverage here are enormous. 

Finally, we must rethink tuition or we could endanger the entire private sector of higher 
education. Public institutions need a strong private sector. While each sector benefits from the 
strengths of the other, I draw particular attention to the rote of independ'snt institutions in 
establishing and maintaining standards of academic freedom and excellence. These standards in 
turn help protect public institutions from governmental interference. 

But our independent institutions are threatened by public perceptions that tuition is too high. I 
believe the federal government has an opportunity to help middle-income families have a choice 
of private or public colleges and universities by helping families treat tuition as a capital 
expense. The benefits of higher education last a lifetime. Why not pay for it over 30 years, as 
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we do our tnortpge, Instetd of in four to ten yean? Your Subcommittee has an opportunity to 
kelp higher education leaders rethink the methods of finandng college education. This, in turn, 
will have a significant impact on supporting student choice and strengthening our higher 
education system. 

Condusloft 

For more than two hundred years, the federal government has turned to higher education for 
leverage in soNing significant national issues. Today, we have a new opportunity. With your 
strong support, our colleges and universities can do even more to ensure social stability, 
economic development, and national competitiveness. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Payne, Thank you very much. 

We will next hear from Dr. Nespoli, who also was invited late 
and does not have the testimony, but the record will remain open 
and you can send it to the committee. 

We appreciate your coming. 

STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE A, NESPOLI, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NEW JERSEY COUNCIL OF COUNTY COLLEGES, TRENTON, NEW 
JERSEY 

Dr. Nespoli. Thank you, 
We will do that. 

The Council of County Colleges is the State association represent- 
ing all 19 of the community colleges in New Jersey. I am here on 
behalf of Dr. Bob Ramsey, President of Camden County College, Dr. 
Zack Yama from Essex and Dr. Jose Lapazes from Bergen, and 
really all 19 of our presidents and their boards of trustees. 

I have been in New Jersey only 10 months. A State senator in 
Trenton said to me recently that, ^^yoxx know, the community col- 
leges are one of the State's best kept secrets," and while I suppose 
he intended a compliment, that is something we want to change. In 
that spirit, let me just unveil that secret a bit here this morning by 
calling to your attention two things about your 19 community col- 
leges. 

First is the notion of educational opportunity and second is the 
notion of economic development. 

On the first, our governor. Governor Florio, likes to say educa- 
tion is just another word for opportunity, and we second that 
notion enthusiastically, and in fact we like to think of our 19 com- 
munity colleges as truly opportunity colleges. 

We capture the power and spirit of that philosophy in a compel- 
ling way. For example, did you know that we are the largest pro- 
vider of higher education in New Jersey, enrolling over 125,000 
credit students? Did you know that half of all of the minority stu- 
dents attending college in New Jersey are at a community college? 
Did you know that about one in five of all students attending a 4- 
year college in New Jersey got their start at a community college? 

Well, I could go on, but let me stop and just say that, in short, 
community colleges enable thousands of New Jersians, minorities, 
single parents, economically-disadvantaged youth, even our senior 
citizens, to fulfill goals and aspirations that would otherwise go un- 
realized. 

The second notion is economic development. We want people to 
think of the community colleges as a tremendous vehicle for re- 
training and training the work force that needs to occur, especially 
in these recpssionary times. 

Let me just simply make the point in this way; we hear a lot 
about human c. ^atal and its importance. Well, if you think about 
it, there are really only two sources of human capital, new workers 
on the one hand and current workers on the other. 

Well, on new workers, if we listen to what demographers are tell- 
ing us, 80 percent of the new entrants to the work force between 
now and the year 2000 will be women, minorities, immigrants. 
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Community colleges have the special expertise to provide these spe- 
cial services required by these special student populations. 

Current workers are, by definition, adult part-time learners. 
Again, these are the students that we have served and are commit- 
ted to continuing to serve. , . . , r- - 

Let me take my allotted time by closing with one specific recom- 
mendation for your consideration in the reauthorization efforts. 

A top priority for this Nation's community colleges during the 
reauthorization process is to establish an assistant secretary tor 
community colleges in the Department of Education. We need a 
voice in Washington. We need a voice in the department, and we 
believe an assistant secretary for community education would pro- 

TSil^ratSale simply is that we, the community colleges, current- 
ly lack representation in the ranks of professional and executive 
management positions within the department and thus are often 
encumbered by misguided, really, departmental regulations. 

I could probably give you a dozen examples. Let me just give you 
two. A few months ago. Consumer Data Reporting on vocational 
programs was in the news. Section 668.44 was referred to. 

The department received nearly 4,000 proteste from community 
colleges concerning those regulations, but the I^Pa*^!?^"^ 5ril; 
cation held its position. The Congress, we were Pleased listened t« 
our protests and passed the Student Right-To-Know Bill in the fall 
of 1990, which suspended those regulations. j-,u«„.fv.„ 

Similarly, a regulation known as Clock-Hour or Credit-Hour Con- 
version regulations was discussed at length in recent months, and 
the effect of these regulations for our sector would have ^ 
reduce by almost half the eligibility of students to receive Federal 

student aid. • iu j ^ 

Again, the department receive 1 many pretests, again the (lepar^ 
ment was unmoved, and again Congress intervened. 

Well, our conclusion from these two examples are that they are 
really just the most recent occasions in which the department has 
demonstrated its lack of expertise on community co lege issues and 
an assistant secretary for community colleges could have ottered 
immediate advice on the impact of those two examples, could have 
prevented the costly administrative effort expended by community 
colleges, and could have prevented the situation where Congress 
had to intervene on those regulations. , . oi 1 «^«r«.. 

Our recommendation to you, therefore, is that the 1,211 commu- 
nity colleges in the Nation respectively request your co-sponsorship 
of S 463, which would establish an assistant secretary for communi- 
ty colleges, and ask that you and urge that you adopt this legisla- 
tfve initiative as part of tfie Higher Education Act reauthorization. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have written testimony, as you indicated, 
but I would like to leave something with you that again 1 think is 
for your reading pleasure. j *u:c ;o 

We held an excellence awards ceremony last month, and this is 
the program from that evening, and I think you will be pleased 
and probably surprised to see some of the tremendous success sto- 
ries of community college alumni as well as the corporate partners. 

So. I just would like to leave you with that, and thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Lawrence A. Nespoli follows:] 
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NEW JERSEY 
COUNCIL OF COUNTY COLLEGES 

330 WEST STATE STREET. TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 08W8 
(609) 392-3434 



iAMES J. MARINO. CSQIIRE DR. LAWRENCE A. NESPOU 

Chtlriiiin Ex««ull»* Olrecior 



TESTIMOKY PRESENTED TO 
HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSBCONDARY EDUCATION 
OH THE REAUTHORIZATION OP THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 

JUNE 21, 1991 

DR. LAWRENCE As NESPOLI 
NEW JERSEY COUNCIL OF COUNTY COLLEGES 



I. COMMUNITY COLLEGES ARE "OPPORTUNITY COLLEGES*' 

Governor Florio is fond of saylnc that "education is just another 
word for opportunity." Community colleges capture the power and 
spirit of that philosophy in an especially compelling way. 

We are the largest provider of higher education in the New 
Jersey, enrolling over 125.000 credit students each semester. 

Half of all minority students attending college in New Jersey are 
at a community college. 

About I in 5 of all students attending a four-year college in New 
Jersey got their sUrt at a community college. 

In short, communitv colleges enable thousands of New Jerseyans - 
minorities, single parents, economically disadvantaged youthi even 
our senior citizens to fulfill goals and aspirations that would 
otherwise go unrealized. 



n. ROLE OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Human CapiUl - Investing in human capital is the key to a strong 
economy. In fact, the contribution of human capital - i.e.. s 
highly trained workforce - Is generally recognized as being 
greater than an e«4uivalent investment in a company's physical 
plant and equipment. 

Two Sources for Human Capital - There are onlv two sources for 
the human capital needed bv our nation's economy as we enter the 
1990s - new workers and current workers. In both cases, 
communitv colleges are the best resource for providing the 
traininJ? required. 
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Mew Workers - 80 percent of the new entrants to the workforce 
between now and the year 2000 will be women, minorities, and 
immigrants. Comma nitv colleges have the expertise and 
commitment to provide the special support services and training 
that these students/new workers will need. 

Current Workers - 80 percent of the people thr be working 

in the year k:UOO are working right now. Thus ng the 

productivity of current workers must also be a rity. 
These workers are by necessity part-time, adult n ers - the 
very students that community colleges have served so well for the 
past 25 years. 

Technical Training - What New Jersey especially needs is human 
capital at the technician level. Certainly we need Ph.D. scientists 
and engineers to design new products. But we also need trained 
technicians to build, test, sell, and repair those products when 
thev break. For every engineer employed in the economV. 6 to 10 
technicians are required. 

Community CoUeees Provide the Match Between Jobs and PeoDle - 
The U.S. Department of Labor reports that 15 of the 20 fastest 
growing jobs in the WOs will require seme college but less than 
a bachelor's degree. On the other hand, 3 out of 4 high school 
students will never earn a four-vear degree. Communitv colleges 
provide the match between these Jobs and the people available to 
fill them. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REAUTHORIZATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 

Priority - A top priority for community colleges during the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act is to establish an 
Assistant Secretary for Community Colleges in the Department of 
Education, 

Rationale -Community colleges currently lack representation in the 
ranks of professional and executive management positions within 
the Department of Education and thus are often encumbered bv 
misguided departmental regulations. 

EN-ample One - Consumer Data Reporting on Vocational Programs 
(Section 668.44), The Department of Education received more than 
3,500 comments from communitv colleges about these burdensome 
and inequitable regulations. But the Department held its position. 
The Congress, however, listened to the community college Protest 
and PAsaed a Student-Right-To-Know bill in the fall of 1990, which 
suspended the regulations. 
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Example Two • Ciock Hour/Cr«dlt Hour Conv«r«lon Regulations - 
The effect of these regulations would have been to reduce by 
nearly 50 psrcsnt the ellcibUlty of studenU to r«celv« federal 
student aid. Again the Department received many protests from 
community colleges. Again the Department was unmoved. And 
again» Congress intervened. 

Conclusion * Theses two examples are the most recent occasions in 
which the Department has deroonatrated its lack of expertise on 
community college Ususs. An AssUtant Secretary for Community 
Colleges could have offered immediate advice on tha impact of 
thess regulations, prevented the costly administrative effort 
expended by community coUegest and prsvented the Departmental 
embarraasment that resulted when Congress Intervened. 

Recommendation - The nation's 1211 community colleges 
respectfully request your cosponsorship of S. 463 (which would 
esUblish an Assistant Secretary for Community Colleges) and ask 
that you urge adoption of this legislative Initiative as part of the 
Higher Education Act reauthorization. 
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ATi aktic 

COMMIiNrrY CCLLEOE 

COMMUNriY COU-ECE 

BRfX)KDAL£ 
COMMUNfTY COLLEGE 

BURLINGTON 
COUNTY COLLEOE 

CA>>{DEM 
COUNTY COLLEGE 

CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY COLLEGE 

ESSEX 
COUNTY COLLEOS 

GLOUCF3TEJI 
COUNTY COLLEGE 

HUDSON 
COUNTY COMMUNHfY 
COLLEGE 

MERCEJt 
COUNTY COMMUNffY 
COLLEGE 

MIDDLESEX 
COUNrYCOLUGE 

lOUNTY 
n^Ll.EGE Of MORRIS 

^KTEAN 
COUNT V COLLtGE 

PASSAIC 
COUNTY Cl*tMUNrrY 
COLLEaE 

lAmTANVALLEY 
COMMUNffY C-OLLEQt 

SALEM 

coMMUNrrY College 

SUSSEX 
COUNTY COMMUNfTY | 
COLLEGE 

UNION 
^•OU^fTV COLLEGE 

WAMEN 
COUKfY COMMUNfTY 
COLLEGE 



April 25. 1991 

rO; Our Curporalc Parlnei-s, Oulslandlns Alumni, and 
Invllcd (JuesUs^. 

Tonight, we trlebrale the many successes of New Jersey s 
nineteen community colleges. We also celebrate the 2nth 
anniversary of the New Jersey community college system. 
Over that period of time, community colleges have 
literally changed the lives of thousands of our State s 
citizens. 

tJovernor hlorlo Is fond of saying that "education is lust 
another woixl for opportunity. " Community a)lleges 
capture the power and spirit of that philosophy In a 
unique way. 

We enroll over 125.000 credit studenUs each year, making 
community colleges the largest provider of higher 
education In the State. We open the door of opportunity 
to many students who otherwise would not have a chance 
at a higher education. 

But we are far more than lust an opportunity. We are an 
opfMrtunlty for excellence. 

That is the story of tonight s Statewide t^^«n'm"'^^^ 
College Excellence .Awards Ceremony — t\ttLijti\Ltj. 

We see that excellence In the outstanding alumni being 
honored tonight. And we see It just as clearly in the 
exemplary corporate partners being recognized, 

Congratulations to all of you! You reconfirm our belief 
that community colleges are making a difference - for 
New Jersey and throughout the country - in the lives oi 
Individuals and In the corporate world as well. 



Thank you for being with us. 



Jmes J. Murinu 
DIrei'tor 



S. Churlcs Im e 
Secreiury 



Uiwrcinr A. Sespoli 
Executive Director 
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PROGRA\l 

Keccplion 6:00 to 7:00 p.m. 
Music by Gladys Del Carinen y el Maiiachi (Accillipas/Vlexiio) 

James .1. Marino. KsquiiT 
Chairman. Sew Jersey Council of County Collefics 

GRi:KTI\(iS 

Dr. S. Charles Iraee 
President. Raritan Valley Community Colkw 

OPEM!>iG REMARKS 

Dr. Kdward D. Goldberg 
Chancellor, Sew Jersey Department ol Higher Micution 

PRESE!MT \TI01\ OF 
CORPORATE PART1\ER EXCELLEI\(;E AWARDS 

RECO(;i\ITIOI\ OF TRUSTEES 

Raymond J. Baleman 
Chairman. Raritan Valley Community College Board of Trustees 

PRESEi\TATIO!\ OF ALlMiM EXCELLENCE AWARDS 
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A CO\lMlf\ITY OF COLLEGES 

The AmtMican tlrcMin is alive nnd well al Cominunily Colleges amiind the 
country. A uniquely American creation. Community Collcftcs are holding 
open the door of opportunity tliroufth education to millions of students 
every year, and are the major community resource for lifelong learning. 

There are over 12.090 Community Colleges in the nation and they share 
one common element ~ they excel in their ability to deliver diverse 
educational programs and specialized services to people of all a«es in 
all wclks of life. They are also effective in helping people to adjust to 
changes in the workplace. 

Here in New Jersey. 19 Community Colleges bring college education within 
comn.uling distance of almost every citizen. Quietly and efficiently, these 
educational institutions have helped U) transform the lives of more than 
two million adults since the first New Jersey Community College opened 
its doors to students in 19t)(). 

Communitv. technical and junior colleges now make up the largest smgle 
segment of America's post-secondary educational sysleiii. enix)lling o\er 
50 percent of the nation's entering college freshmen and 43 percent of 
the total undergraduate population. 

The New Jersey Communitv ColU^'s are proud U) r(!a)gni/ed as leading 
pmviders of educational, cultural and recreational opportunities for the 
residents of our state. 
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Corporate Partner 
ATLANTIC COMMIINITY COIJ.EGi: 

In 1991. Apple Computer cstabllshecl a Commuiilly Collesc Alliance comprised of 
Icn communllv collefics ihroushout the country. These Instllutlons were chosen for 
ihcir superior knowledge of Macintosh technology; Atlanilc Community College (ACC) 
was selected from amons 150 community colleges In Its region. 

\ccordlnglv. Apple provided ACC with $100,000 in Macintosh equipment, extensive 
technical support, and assistance and sponsorship for three national meetings of 
the alliance consortium. ACC committed to serve as a regional demonstration and 
training model, and as a support center for personnel and studenUs. ACC also pledges 
to develop specific areas of expertise from the varied Macintosh functions. 

Inder Project MacBrldge, .ACC will focus on two areas of expertise. Macintosh 
networked systems will be used to deliver portions of developmental curricula in 
a learning assistance center environment. Macintosh-based multi-media technology 
will also be used to support Instruction of large classes. 

Apple Computer, through Its support of ACC's Protect MacBrldge, has served as 
a model corporate partner in assisting the college to meet one of the most Important, 
yet difficult, areas of the mission: to use computer technology to support the retention 
and achievement of high-risk students. 



Alumnus Honoree 
ATLANTIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

James Stalano. 26. executive chef of the Helmsley Palace in Manhattan, completed 
Atlantic Community College's (ACC) two-year Academy of Culinary Arts Program 
in 1986 While In school. Mr. Stalano was a saucier at Caesar's Boardwalk Regency 
in Allanltc City. He then joined the Helmsley Palace as a banquet chef. In 1988, 
Mr Stalano advanced to the position of execuUve sows chef and In 1989. to executive 
chef in his current capacity, M". Stalano supervises a kitchen staff of 66 cooks 
and four sows chefs, and is responsible for the entire food operation of the 
1.050-room. Triple AAA Diamond award-winner hotel. 

Mr Stalano Is one of more than 800 graduaU's of the Academy of Culinary Arts 
the largest cooking school In New Jersey. The Academy, a division of A(,(„ will 
U'gin the celebration of iUs tenth anniversary in October with the grand oi)eiilng 
of lis new $4.6 million tralnlnfi facility In Mays Landing. 

Mr. Stalano. now a resident of Jackson Heights. N.Y.. exemplifies the successes 
of the communltv college system in general and of ACC's excellent culinary arts 
program In particular. Mr. Stalano Is a graduate of Camden County Vocational 
Tci iinlcal High School and is the son of Frank and Carol Stalano of Magnolia. 
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Corporate Partner 
BKRGEN COMMINITY COLLKtiE 

Bergen Community Colle^^e's (BCC) nMalioiishlp with the Thomas J. Upton Company 
has spanned iwove than ten years, beginning with the company's Involvement In 
the eollege's cooperative education prograrn. Upton, as part of the Co op Advisory 
Board, has been a strong supporter of the program and has provided co op work 
experiences for BCC's students and financial support for the program. 

In the fall of 1983. Upton presented the BCC Foundation with a generous financial 
contribution dedicated to Increased maricetlng of the co op program. Upton has 
renewed this commitment to cooperative education each year by underwriting the 
annual Co-opportunity Day. which attracts numerous current and potential 
employers to BCC's campus, when* they an* able to meet with sludenUs and discuss 
career possibilities within their companies. 

Over the years, Thomas J. Upton Company has \\\m\ business computer 
pmgrammlng. laboratory teclmology. and secretarial students to work at Its 
Knglewood Cliffs Plant. Llptoii has consistently encouraged other employers to 
btTome Involved In c(M)peratlve education and U) enjoy the beneflt.s of providing 
this special work experience to students. These contributions of company time and 
resources have strengthened the college and the community, and have made the 
Thomas J. Upton Company a most valued corporate partner. 



Alumna Honoree 
BDRdm COMMINITY COLLEGE 

1)1'. Pargellan A. McCall received her associate In arts degree from BtTgen Community 
College (BCC) In 1972. She continued her education to earn a bachelor's degree 
in psychology and a master's de^^rtx* In human development fmm Falrleigh Dickinson 
Inlvei^lty. In 1980. she earned her doctorate* In higher education administration 
from the Union CraduaU; Sch(M)l In Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. McCall began her profe.sslon In higher education at Falrleigh Dickinson University 
where she served as Director of the Teaneck licarning (k*nter. Director of Student 
Activities, Assistant Dean of Students, and ultimatelv Dean of Students until 1987. 
when she t(K)k a position at Bloomfield College. At bi.^omfield. Dr. McCall was Vice 
President for Student Affairs md Dean of Students. In 1990. she joined the faculty 
of the Multi-Cultural Center ot Jersey City State College. She Is also a consultant 
to the New Jers<^y Multi-Cultural Studle^i Project. 

in addition to her career In higher education. Dr. McCall has maintained strong 
lies to BCC through her involvement as a mmbev of the BCC lioaixl of Trustees. 
She was appointed to the board in 1987 and currently seiA^es as chairperson of 
the community r(*lations. legislation, minorities, and student affairs committee. Dr. 
McCall truly exemplifies the excellence of the community college system. 
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Corporate Partner 
BROOKDALt; COMMINITY COLLKGK 

Brookdale Community College (BCC) and Inlernallonal Business Machines (IBM) 
have enjoyed a subslanllve and creative partnership that has spanned two decades 
and produced significant Improvements in the business, educational, and general 
communities. 

In 1989. Brookdale Community College was 'I'^slgnated one of only six regional 
training sites for the IBM AS/400 computer system. IBM supplied and Installed a 
complete AS/400 computer laboratory In the Llncroft campus Advanced Technology 
Center. Individuals and local business personnel are currently receiving training 
on this equipment which Includes the latest software. 

IBM has also donated various adaptive technologies to guarantee access and to 
make computer skills and usage available to individuals with disabilities. Mr. J. 
H. Arils. IBM. a member of the Adaptive Services Advisory Board, has facilitated 
donation of more than $10,000 worth of equipment. 

IBM/Rolm has also assisted with equipment needs. Through the efforts of Ms. Nancy 
Carlyle. IBM/Rolm, the corporation installed and trained faculty and staff on IBM 
telephone equipment previously donated by the Asbury Park Press in Neptune. 

IBM has long recognized the value, responsiveness, and flexibility of the community 
college system and has freely given Its time and resources to this successful corporau^ 
partnership. 



Alumna Honoree 
BROOKDALE COMMINITY COLLEGD 

Paulelle Elchenholtz, a 1976 graduate of Brookdale Communlly College (BCC). 
Uncroft. Is currently President and CKO of Focus World Incorporated, an 
inlernallonal consumer behavior research firm she founded In 1980. Focus World 
Is located In Holmdel and conducts business throughout the United Slates and in 
five European countries. 

Ms Richenhollz attended the Lycee Ftancalse In Marrakech. Morocco, coming to 
Ihe United Stales In 1960. She began her studies at Brookdale In 1972. She earned 
a bachelor of arts degree with high honors from Rutgers University in 1978 and 
entered a master's program at Rutgers soon after that. 

Ms Elchenholtz has been an active member of the Brookdale Foundation Board 
of Trustees since 1984 and was President of the Brookdale Alumni Association from 
1985 \o 1990 Lnder her leadership, and with the boundless enthusiasm she brings 
to any task, both organizations have prospered and grown, and look forward to 
their continued associations with Ms. Elchenholtz. 
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Corporate Partner 
BURLINGTON COUNTY COLLEGE 

Memorial Hospital of Burlington County and Burlington County College (BCC) iiave 
enloyed a lengthy and productive relationstiip. In the academic realm, Memorial 
Hospital was instrumental In the establishment of the BCC Nursing Program and 
provides facilities for students' clinical internships. The hospital and college also 
offer a Cooperative Instructional Program In Radiography, and have worked together 
on programs In Medical Records Technology and Medical Laboratory Technology. 
Through a variety of credit-free BCC programs, the hospital offers its employees 
on-site training In such areas as Medical TranaTlptlon. LOTUS 1-2-3, and 
Management Development. 

Memorial Hospital has been a major employer of B(]C vStudents and graduates. 
Additionally, It has offered extensive volunteer opportunities for the many citizens 
who participate In the BCC-s|)on8ored Retired Senior Volunteer Program. Memorial 
Hospital has also provided facilities for workshops dealing with literacy-related 
subjects. 

The Memorial Hospital administration has consistently demonstrated lis commitment 
to the college's goals through Its financial support of the BCC Foundation, and has 
been a corporate partner that Is truly irreplaceable. 



Alumna Honorce 
BURLiNGTO!^ COUNTY COLLEGE 

Linda Hermans Tllll attended Temple University for several si^meslers as a traditional 
student in the mid-1960's. She enrolled at Burlington County College (BCC) in 1979 
to resume her journey toward a bachelor of arts degree. Ms. Tllll graduated In 1980 
with highest honors and received the college's award for excellence In the visual 
arts. She later attended Glassboro Stale College, from which she graduated summa 
cum laude In 1985. In 1986, she returned to Temple upon acceptance into the 
university's department of rhetoric and communication as a graduate teaching 
assistant. Her major focus In the graduate program was organizational 
communication. 

Ms. 11111 has subsequently taught at Camden County College, Glassboro Stale College, 
Temple University, and the University of Pennsylvania's Wharton School. She Is 
a member of the International Speech Communication Association, the F]aslem 
Communication Association, and the Pennsylvania Communications Association. 

Ms. Tllll has given invaluable assistance to BCC as a key member of commlllees 
charged with renovating the l^ewls M. Parker College Center complex and planning 
the design of the new academic services building on the Pemberton Campus. She 
provides all community college students with an excellent example of future 
possibilities and achievements. 
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Corporate Partner 
OAMDEI^ COII^TY COLLEGE 

For the last Ihrt-e years. Camden County College (CCC) has tn-en working with the 
IBM Corporation In a partnership which promotes technology transfer between the 
College's Integrated Manufacturing Center (CIM) and small to medium-sized 
manufacturing companies. 

The state-of-the-art CM Center and educational programs earned CCC membership 
In IBM's CIM In Higher Kducatlon Alliance, an Industrial/college partnership 
comprised of over 70 colleges nationwide. CCC has also been designated an Alliance 
Support Center, serving as one of seven colleges to provide training and support 
services for other alliance schools. 

IBM has provided CCC's CIM Center with several million dollars' worth of computer 
equipment and manufacturing software, bringing the center Ix) a more sophisticated 
level than would otherwise have l)een possible. Staff support and on-going training 
from IBM also enable CCC to be a leader In offering sophisticated factory floor 
courses In support of the high technology training needs of local Industries. 

IBM's affiliation with CCC has also fostered the development of similar partnerships 
with other companies. This corporate partnership Is mutually beneficial. It assists 
IBM In promoting the use of sophisticated manufacturing techniques to American 
business and Industry while It supports the college In training the best employees 
for a competitive world marketplace. 



Alumna Honort^e 
CAMDF.!^ COINTY COLLEGE 

Maryetla Cook Is a 1983 graduate of Camden County College (CCC). Although Ms. 
Cook's education was Interrupted by family obligations, she received her associate 
degree In the business administration transfer program. During her time at CCC. 
she saw firsthand the financial difficulties experienced by many women students. 
Their struggles and her balancing of family and educational responsibilities led Ms. 
Cook to make a commitment to helping women complete their education. 

Aflf graduting from CCC. Ms. Cook attended Rutgers University, receiving her 
bac Jor's degree in 1986. Since her graduation, Ms. Cook has made her commitment 
a reality. She has been a philanthropist to CCC's Women in Transition program. 
In addition, she has donated many hours of service U) the college community, serving 
on the CCC Board of Trustees and presenting workshops. 
Maryetta Cook Is employed by Union Central Life Insurance Company In 
Pennsylvania, selling financial planning and insurance in the tri state area. She 
credits her college professors with helping her make career decisions which led to 
this successful position. 

Ms Cook Is an exemplary representative of community college alumni, not only 
for what she has accomplished In her own education and personal achievements, 
but for the assistance she has provided to others. 
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Corporate Partner 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY COLLEGi: 

Whealon Industries and Cumberland County College have been partners In progress 
since the college's Inception. FYank H. Whealon. Jr.. President of Whealon Industries, 
was a member of Cumberland County College's founding Board of Trustees In 1964. 

Over the years. Mr. Whealon has displayed leadership that has helped the college 
function as a vital community resource. The latest achievement of the cooperative 
spirit between Whealon Industries and Cumberland County College Is the Frank 
H. Whealon. Jr.. Plastics Technology Cenier. wheit* area residents can receive 
excellent training for careers that are In demand. Mr. Whealon has donated his 
expertise, energy and state of lhe-arl equipment lo the cenier. 

In 1980. Mr. Whealon was given the Outstanding Manufacturer Award by the glass 
Industry. In 1986, the Society of Plastics Knglneers presented Mr. WheaUm with 
lis Outstanding Businessman of the Year Award. 



Alumna Honoix^e 
CUIVIBERLAI^D COUNTY COLLEGi: 

Klla Boykin. a Vineiand High School ninlh/lenlh grade Kngiish teacher, was recently 
selected by the New Jersey Association of Black Educators as the Outstanding Black 
Educator of 1990. 

In addition to her duties at the high school. Ms. Boykin is a clinical teacher in 
Glassboro State College's Master of Science Teacher program. She is an appointed 
member of Vlneland's Five-year Master Planning Advisory Committee and the 
Cumberland County Juvenile Conference Committee. 

Ms. Boykin began her higher education at CumbtTland County College when she 
was 30 years old. Her lifelong goal was to be a teacher. Ms. Boykln's children — 
Thomas. Anthony and Judith — have also attended Cumberland County College. 
And they went on to earn degrees from Cheyney University. Juniata College and 
Pierce Junior College. 

Ms. Boykin was an excellent student at Cumberland. She was a member of Phi Theta 
Kappa, a national fraternity that honors academic excellence, and she was cited 
as the outstanding New Jersey Educational Op|A)nunity Fund Pn)gram (EOF) student 
for her scholastic achievement and campus and community Involvement. She has 
also been honored by the stale as an outstanding EOF alumna. 

Like scores of Cumberland graduates. Ella demonstrates that community college 
alumni go on to excel as leaders nnr^ distinguished professionals. 
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Corporate Partner 
ESSEX COUNTY COLLEGE 

A unique partnership between Essex County College (KCC) and Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield (BCBS) of New Jersey continues to pay employment dividends for llie stale s 
largest health Insurer while helping students finance their education and gain 
valuable work experience. 

Since 1988. BCBS has operated a claims processing office at the college's Newark 
campus and hired students to process medical claims for its Consumer Market 
Division. The students are employed as part-lime data entry operators and work 
flexible hours to accommodate their class schedules. 
This cooperative venture has enabled BCBS to tap a new pool of skilled workers 
and Is believed to be the first time the health Insurance industry has recruited 
undergraduates to operate a business office on a college campus. Nearly 60 KCC 
students have benefited from this partnership since BCBS opened its first off-site 
office at the college. 

The student-emplovees, who ar^ compensated at union rales, are eligible to apply 
for tuition reimbursement and, after one year of employment, qualify for hea th 
Insurance benefits. Blue Cross has fulfilled its promise U) offer career opportunjlles 
to participating students once they complete their studies. To date, six hLL 
graduates have moved on to full-time positions with BCBS. The company is not 
only a valued corporate partner, but has become an esteemed integral part of the 
college. 



Alumnus Honoree 
ESSEX COUNTY COLLEGE 

The distinguished career of State Senator Ronald Rice offers a telling portrait of 
a man determined to "make a difference" through public service. As Pres dent of 
Ihe Essex County College (ECC) Alumni Association, Senator Rice never misses an 
opportunity to credit his alma mater with having played a pivotal role in his success. 

Senator Rice now serves as Assistant Majority L«ader in the Senate and is also 
a three-term Newark councilman. When elected in 1982. Senator Rice became the 
first black councilman from Newark's West Ward. He was the first recipient of ECC s 
Distinguished Alumnus Awaixl. The St-nator earned his associate degree in criniinal 
justice In 1974 and went on to earn a bachelor's degree from John Jay (.oiicgc 
and a master's degree from Rutgers-Newark. 

Senator Hire has been a leading voice for education reform during his five-year 
tenure in the Senate. -As a meiiib«'r of the Joint Appropriations Committee, he has 
actively sought increased funding for the counly college sector. He has lobbied 
Intensely for ECC and played a key role in Iht^restoration of funding for a remedial 
skills center at his alma mater. 

Despite ' Is hectic schedule. Senator Kice continues to spearhead alumni efforts 
U) prom(»te ECC's |)r()minence. Under his leadership, the Alumni Association has 
significantly expanded Us membership and instituted major fundraising activities 
for the college. 
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Corporate l\\vlwv 
GLOICKSTKR COl)l\TY COLLIltii; 

The first chairpt^rson of ihe Gloucester County Collefte (GCC) lU)ar(l of Trustees was 
a Mobil executive. In the almost twenty-five years since then, colle^^e and corporation 
have had a mutually beneficial relationship. 

Mobil has donated specialized scientific equipment, enablin« (KX; to establish math, 
science, and lahnology facilities. Mobil personnel have served on numerous advisory 
boaixls as well as in the college's business programs. The college. In turn, has had 
senior faculty membtTs participate In faculty-on-loan programs with Moiill. 
Additionally, numerous Mobil employees have taken courses at (iCC. while the 
college's Lifelong liCarning Department has developed customized programs for 
Mobil personnel In subjects ranging from quality technology to effective 
communications. 

As a result of the matching funds feature of Mobil Foundation, thousands of dollars 
have been received by iXC and Its Foundation during the past two de( ades. This 
revenue has provided scholarships and has funded acquisition of equipment and 
facilities. Mobil has also awarded its own scholarships to (jCC students. 

Mobil Is a major employer In Gloucester County. o[)erating I(k al refinery and rew^arch 
complexes, enabling both the college and the community to reac^h the higliest 
standard of excellence. 



Alumnus Honoree 
GLOlCtlSTER COlf^TY COIJlKiK 

A member of the first graduating class from (Jloucester County College ((ICC). Jos(*ph 
Mende»ia has had an achlevement filled career as businessman, developer, and 
humanitarian. After graduating with honors In business administration, this 
accounting major went on to receive his bachelor's degree from Glassboro State 
Colleg(\ 

Mr. Vlendolia played a major rol(» in the construction of facilities within Carnegie 
l\'Hk. Princeton, and for the |)ast decade has constructed most of the facilities within 
MidAtlantic Industrial Parle in West Deptford. one of the largest business parks 
In New Jersey. Mr. Mendolla has been active In trade and professional organizations 
as |)resident of Mendolla Construction Management. In(\. of Mullica Hill. 

He has sup[)orted the GCC Foundation, playing a leading part In events which have 
raised 820.000 annually to providt* scholarships and to support worthy campus 
pn)iects. In addition, he has dliwted fund-raisers for the I lean Association. Thn)ugh 
hh lnvolv(*ment In his community and his successes thn)ughout the state, Mr, 
Mendolla exemplifies the best the community college system offers. 
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Corporate Partner 
HIDSON COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Morgan Guaranty Trust has been extremely supportive of Hudson County Community 
College's (HCCC) Culinary Arts Institute and lYosrams. From Its fienerous corporate 
giving program. Morgan has provided summer exU'mshlps In ILs extensive Corporate 
Food Service Facilities and has provided employment opportunities for Hudson 
graduates. 

In May 1990. the Morgan Company donated approximately $250,000 worth of 
kitchen equipment Including stoves, refrigeration sysu-ms. and Industrial dishwashers 
to HCCC's Culinary Arts Institute. Morgan Guaranty has also donated office 
furniture, Including desks and credenzas. 

This summer the college plans to place more students In the corporation's extemship 
program. Morgan Guaranty Trust continues to be a strong corporate sponsor and 
dedicated friend to HCCC. 



Alumnus Honoree 
HIDSON COl]l\TY COMMINITY COLLEGE 

Sami Khouzam emigrated from his birthplace of Cairo. Egypt, to the United States 
where he settled In Jersey City. Mr. Khouzam was In the first graduaUng class of 
HCCC's Culinary Arts InsUtute (CAI) In 1985. As a student, Mr. Khouzam worked 
as a volunteer with various clubs In the CAI. honing his skills at Ice and taro carvmg. 
Upon graduating. Mr. Khouzam worked as the garde manger chef at the Pegasus 
Restaurant In New Jersey. He then went on to be garde manger chef at the Waldorf, 
in Manhattan. Mr. Khouzam was later recruited by HCCC to leach at the CAI and 
has been teaching at HCCC for the past three years. 
He serves as an advisor to CAI student clubs, and has brought prominence to the 
college by winning the first prize In the 1989 Instructors' CompeUtion at the New 
York Hotel and Restaurant Show. 

As a graduate of HCCC's CAI. Mr. Khouzam serves as a role model as well as an 
exemplary and dedicated teacher U) his students. Mr. Khouzam currently resides 
In Edison with his wife and daughter. 
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C()r iK)rale Parlner 
MmCKK COIMTY C01VI!V!li^lT\ COl.LEtiK 

American Cyynymid has assumed a l(»adership role as an ouLslandiny corporate 
partner lo Mener Counly Commuiiily Collcse (MCCC). Thmufih the personal 
leadei^hip and initiative of iUs rresidcnt. James V, (iramlii^h. the corporation has 
forced strong links to the college in many meaningful ways. 

As president of the MCCd Koundation Board, Dr, (Jramlich has served us a catalyst 
in the rcvitalization of the Board, HI:; commitment and encouragement have guided 
Ihe foundation thn)ugh an energetic period during which the board has been 
m onstituted to include many corporate leaders, A major giflii campaign has also 
begun and American Cyanamid has provided the first gift in that campaign. 

The company serves as a model for colle-ge corporate partnerships, employing 
MCCC's cooperative education students, hiring i\s graduates, and utilizing the 
college's contracted training programs and services. It has participated in an 
Innovative joint venture with the college in which American Cyanamid employees 
were surveyed lo determine to what extent they and their families avail themselves 
of the college's programs and services. 

.American Cyanamid has tn^w an exemplary corporate [)annei' with MCCC. pn)viriing 
resources through which VKK X] can maintain and ex|)aiid iUs standards of excellence. 



Alumnii Homm* 
mRCm COIMV COIVIMIMTY COLlKCil^ 

Phoenix Smith, an alumna of Meir(T County Community College (MCCC), was 
especially influenced by the strong ins|)iriUional women on M(]CC's faculty. She 
later received her bachelor of arts degn*e in 1980 from Rutgers University, wheiv 
she majored in women's studies and s(Miology. Six years later, she was named a 
Fellow at the Kagleton Institute of Politics, Rutgers University, 

Now President of her own company, Public Interest, Inc., Ms. Smith .specializes in 
government relations and fundraising on behalf of trade association clients. Ms. 
Smith, with several other mernbei^i of the college foundation, has initiated meetings 
with New Jersey legislators to bring \o their attention the rinancial concerns of all 
community colleges, 

Ms, Smith sees the college as a symbol of opportunity for all members of the 
community. Through her enthusiastic supfmrt, Ms. Smith, a dedicated and active 
member of the MCCC Poiindation. inspires optimism and confidence amimg her 
colleagues. She Is a willing voluntecT for numen)us college acilviiies. including major 
fundraising events and the college's Major Gifts Cam|)aigM. 

Ms, Smith's gn)wth and dedication to (^xc(1lenc(» |)mvid(» a slandind oi achievemeni 
againsi uhich futurt* ccnnnuiniiy colleg(» students will mciKsun* iheir own 
ac(X)in|)lishmenls. 
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C()r|)()ral(' Pailncr 
MII)l)li:SK\ COIM Y COLIiEGK 

\a (Mithnsiasllo suijporlcr of Middlesex County College (MCC) for m;iny ye;irs. 
Johnson & Johnson has conirlbuled to Ihe susUilned gmwlh ;ind development of 
the colle^je In various ways, not the least of which involves the volunteered services 
of key executives. 

John.son & J«)hnson s support of MCC as a strong source of talent for business. 
Industry, and the professions is one example of the Company's active civic 
Involvement and commitment to the community in which its employees live aid work. 

Despite Us worldwide Involvement. Johnson & Johnson has never lost touch with 
its local community and continues to provide wisdom and support. Throughout the 
years, Johnson & Johnson has worked side by side with MCC and its foundation. 
In fact, the late Paige D. I/Hommedieu. then a member of the Johnson & Johnson 
Kxecutlve Board, served as the Founding Chairman of the College's Board of 
Trustees. 

Johnson & Johnson Is commended for being such an excellent corporate citizen, 
for Us leadei-shlp in revitalizalion pmgrams. for the professional and management 
expertise its personnel bring to the educational sector, for employment of M(.C 
sludent,s. and in short, for being such a longstanding and dedicated friend. MCC 
is honoivd to have Mr. Robert Ciatto accept the award on behalf of Johnson & 
Johnson. 



Alumnus Honoree 
MIDDLESEX C01J!\TY COLLEGE 

Jim Cahlll received his associate degree from Middlesex Couniy College (MCC) In 
1972. After graduating with honors, he continued his educalion to earn a bachelor 
of .science degree from (ilassboro Stale College and a master's degree in criminal 
justice from Rutgers L'niversily. In 1979, he was awarded a Juris Doctorate from 
Selon Hall Miool of I«iw. 

Mi- Cahlll was admitted to the New Jei'sey Bar A.ssocialion in 1979. He is a founding 
partner of the law firm of Cahlll. HyUnul and Brancilortel Ich aled in New Brunswick, 
For ten years he also served the city ol New Brunswick as a member ol the (-ity 
Attorney's Office, 

This past \ovenil)er, Mr, Cahill was elected lo ser\e as the »)2nd Mayor of I he City 
of New Brun.swick. He also.sem-s as IVesidenl of the New Bninswick Bar \ss(K'iali(in 
and is a(ii\e in Itic organization's annual scholarship program. He is a nieml)er 

ol Hie New Jcr.scv liar \.s.socialion, Ihe New Jer.se> Supreme Coiirl Connnilt n 

laxatl(»n the New Jerse\ ConlVn-nce ol Mayors, and lh<' I rbaii Aid Ma\ors 
\ssocialion He is also a nieniher ol lh<' Board of 'i'ni.slees ol llie New Brun.swick 
Ciillural Cenler 
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Corporate Partner 
COII^TY COLLEGE OF MORRIS 

Warner-Lambert Company has numerous linkages with the County College of Morris 
(CCM). The company currently employs more than 100 CCM alumni and has hired 
more than 150 CCM graduates In the past ( ighl years. Warner-Iiambert has also 
been an active partner in the college's Office Systems Technology co-op program. 
Additionally, the company contracts with CCM to provide corporate training. 

Warner-Lambert has especially assisted the college In addressing workplace literacy 
and workforce development among minority and multi-ethnic groups. The company 
donated funds for The Triangle Program, which provides a van and driver to shuttle 
economically disadvantaged minority students from the Dover area to CCM for 
classes, then to Warner-Lambert for co-op and part-time jobs. 

As a corporate partner of CCM, Warner-Lambert encourages its employees to leach 
courses at the college and serve on advisory committees, providing professional 
expertise. The corporation's Director of Community Affairs, Kvelyn Self, is a tireless 
member of the CCM Foundation Board of Directors. This foundation supports many 
programs not normally funded by the Stale of New Jersey, the taxpayers of Morris 
County or student tuition. 

CCM could not hope to find a better corporate partner than Warner-Lambert 
company, nor one as deserving of a Community College Kxcellence Award. 



Alumna Honoree 
COII^TV COLLEGE OF MORRIS 

More than 20 years ago, Carol A. Filzpatrick was a secrt^l^iry In the Construction 
& Knglneerlng Department of lioew's Theatres and Hotels. She Is now the North 
Jersey District Recruiter at United Parcel Sei-vlce (UPS). Somewhat unsure of her 
abllllles, this mother of three returned to school after being at home for several 
years with her children, in 1986, she graduated magna cum laude from the County 
College of Morris (CCM). 

Ms. FItzpatrIck went on to earn her bachelor's ("egree in psychology. While still in 
school, she was hired by UPS to be an Intern In the Recruiting Department. By placing 
ads in campus newspapers, Ms. Fitzpatrick reduced recruitment advertising costs 
at UPS while, for the first time in the company's history, meeting its targeted number 
of studenLs employed. Pleased with her performance, the company created a part- 
time recruiter position for her so that slie could devote time to her family. She was 
promoted to [North Jersey District Recruiter in October 1990. 

At CCM at least once a week, Ms. Kitzpatrick is responsible for the excellent 
rtMationshIp which has developed between CCM and UPS and has played a role 
in arranging Ul^ funding for special CCM programs. Ms. Pitzpatrlck is an active 
member of both the CCM Ambassadors Club and the Executive Board of the CCM 
Alumni Association. 
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Corporate Partner 
OCEAN COUNTY COLLEGI! 

Mr. Rlcluird Sambol personally and The Sambol Family of Conslruclion-Relaled 
Companies have dedicated their lime, talent and treasures to the advancement and 
betterment of Ocean County College (OCC). 

Mr. Sambol gives generously of his time to (K:C. He served as Chairman of the 
Foundation from 1980 to 1983. He was appointed to the College Board of Trustees 
In 1975 and served as Chair from 1980 to 1986. He has been honored for his 
ouUstandlng and long service as the OCC Foundation Humanitarian of the Year and 
as recipient of the college's Distinguished Services Award. 

Through Mr. Sambol's talented leadership and through his companies, he has been 
responsible for beautifying the college, both by creating the lake at the college 
entrance and by developing Sambol Cltta Arboretum, a ten-acre reserve containing 
examples of every tree and shrub Indigenous to New Jersey. 

Mr. Sambol has encouraged his employees to attend OCC on scholarships he 
provided. He has also established the Sambol scholarships to enable graduates of 
OCC U) go on to Monmouth College and has provided strong leadership to various 
annual fundralsing events Including the Foundation Garden Parly. 

His leadership In program development led to special construction, code and 
management courses. Mr. Sambol has hired OCC graduates Into his construction- 
related companies and has served as the driving force behind much of OCC's growth. 



Alumnus Honoree 
OCEA> COUNTY COLLEGE 

David (J. Paulus graduated from Ocean County College (OCC) with an associate In 
arts degree with a concentration In business. He immediatt'ly went on to Monmouth 
College and received a bachelor of science degree In business management In 1983. 

However. Mr. Paulus never really left (m;c although he entered the business world, 
successfully managed an Insurance business; became Involved with Rotary Club. 
Chambers of Commerce, and other professional and community organizations. 

Mr Paulus' presence at OCC Is continuous, consistent and shows the concern he 
has for the students and programs of the college. The year following his graduation 
from (K:C, he served as the Alumni Representative on the college Board of Trusts. 
He followed that by becoming President of the OCC Alumni Association from 1983 
to 1987 and again, from 1989 to the present. 

Since 1985. Mr. Paulus has been a member of the OCC Foundation. His committee 
memberships on the foundation have included the Finance Committee, the Spt^clal 
Prelects Committee and Chairman of the Financial Aid Committee. He serves on 
these committees with a genuine sense of responslblllly. seeing each pro|ecl through 
to completion and ensuring that it Is done well. 

Mr. Paulus Is truly an ambassador extraordlnaliv, not only for OCC. but for New 
Jers<7*s statewide communllj colleges. 
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Corporate Partner 
PASSAIC COII^TY COMMIJI^ITY COLLEGE 

(l.J. Vanderbeck and Sons, Inc., has been an outstanding supporter of Passaic County 
Community College (PCCC). Through the efforts of Its president. Donald J. 
Vanderbeck. Sr., PCCC has been ihe benef iciary of monetary and community support. 
In 1986 he led a group of local business leaders lo Trenlon lo meel with Ihe 
Chancellor of Higher Kducatlon lo successfully lobby for an Increase In funding 
for pre-college programs In Passaic County. 

Through Mr. Vanderbeck s initial efforts, Ihe college received seed mo'^^y from Ihe 
New Jersey Deparlmenl of Higher Education to establish the Urban Consortium. 
Curfenlly, Ihe programs under Ihe consortium receive funding of $400,000. Mr. 
Vanderbeck has also served on Ihe college s Business Advisory Board. 

PCCC can aiways count on Its corporate partner whenever fundraisers are held. 
Including participation In the college s Passaic County's Finest Chefs Program. C.J. 
VanderbtTk and Sons' generosity and commitment have made a real difference In 
PCCC\s growth and high standards over the past decade. 



Alumnus Honoree 
PASSAIC COlll^TY COfVllVlll[^ITY COLLEGE 

Iijiwrence West has shown his commitment to Passaic (]ouniy Community College 
(PCCC) In a variety of significant ways. AfU»r graduaUng from PCCC In 1987 with 
an ass(H late degree in liberal arts, he went on to earn his bachelor s, master s and 
(IcK loral degn^es. While employed by (Jeneral Poods. Dr. West kept close ties with 
PCCC. encouraging his employer's Interest In his fomier Institution, which resulted 
In generous contributions to the PCCC S(^holarshlp Fund made on an annual basis. 
He ('urr(»ntly owns a business management consulting firm in Paterson. where he 
resides. 

Dr. West Is also a driving fone In his position on the PCCC Alumni Association 
and has p<'rsonally established a scholarship fund at the college. As an adjunct 
fat ully member In the business department at PCCC. Dr. West served as an 
outstanding role model for the students. Additionally, he provides alumni advice 
and participation In all PCCC activities for which help Is needed. 

His effortii have and conUnue to Insure PCCC's high standards and accessibility 
for tomcrmw's students. 
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Corporate Partner 
RARITA!^ VALLEY COMMII^ITY COLLEtii; 

A major corpordle presence amons « number of blue ribbon companies in Somerset 
County, the Johnson & Jolmson (J&J) family of Companies res|)onds lo cominunily 
needs consislenl willj llie JKJ rredo. A maior lenel of the J&J credo calls for 
corporate responsibility in supi. it of substantive. meanin«ful communiiy programs 
and projects. 

Among those supported by J&J at Raritan Valley Community Colle«e (RVCC) have 
been the Theatre Building Knul. the "lYoiirt Kelicar' Tree Hanting Drive, the County 
College Grant Program, and numerous RVCC scholarshi|) awards. In a time of 
government culbacis and recession, the J&J Coniiianies have been instrumenUil 
in the development of programs in health, education, enviixinmcntal ivsearch. family 
well-being, and the art.s. 

Among the Somerset County J&J Family of Companies assisting the Raritan Valley 
Community College are Kthicon. Inc. of Bridgewater. Johnson & Johnson Consumer 
Products Company of Skillman. the Johnson & Johnson Management information 
Center. Ortho Biotech. Ortho Diagnostic Systems. Inc.. Ortho Pharnuuruticals 
Corporation, and the Robert Wood Johnson Pharmaceutical Rcvsearch Institute. 



Alumna Honoree 
RARITAN VALLEY COMMllXITY (:OLLE(iE 

At age 27. Barbara Da/zo. the mother of three young children, fomul heiself facing 
a possible life-threatening health problem. Nevertheless, her commitment lo 
completing \wr education was never stronger. A 1974 graduate o( Raritan Valle\ 
Community College (RVCC). Dr. Da/zo W(mU on to Douglass College in New Brunswick 
where she earned her bachelor's degree in 1976. followed by a master's and Ph.D. 
from Rutgers University. 

Today the Bridg(*water rtvsident is a p.sychotherapist with a private practice in 
Somerset. Dr. Da/zo is aLso ai; adjunct faculty member at the RoIhmI Wood Johnson 
Medical Sch(M)l. She sits on tlu* boards of .several psychotherapy as.sociations and 
volunteers with the People* Cart* Center of SomerM'l County. In I9B9. she participated 
in the United States/Soviet Union Student Roundlable on strategies for ending world 
hunger. 

A noted author in her field. Dr. Da/zo ino.st recently co-edited a hook tilled. Rouls 
and iSlew hwHicrs in Social Gtmp WovL She has an impressiw list of journal 
publications to her cr(*dil and provided a.ssLstance for a documentary film titled 
"Fifty Years After Freud. " For her accomplishments. Dr. Dazzo was awarded the 
Outstanding Alumni Award by RVCC at the colk^ge's 20lh connnencement ceitMnony 
in 1989. 

Barbara Dazzo is a shining example of the successful New Jersey Conmumily College 
graduate. 
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Corporate Partner 
SALKM COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Smr-l'-KUrlric Company has beni. lhr()U«h Ihr ('fforls of its pirsid(Mil. Sol L. 
Davidow. a «(»nrn)us and roinmillrd c'orp()ral(» panncr lo SakMii Coniniunlly Collw 
(SCC). A successful cind respected business lender. Mr. Dnvidow btlieves In «ivin« 
hack lo the cominunlly lhal has «iven lo him. He supporls ihe value of educalion 
in loday's lechnoloKical sociely as well as Ihe mission of ihe (H)mmunily college. 
For I his reason he has adopled SCC as a major rtripienl of his «en<T()siiy. 

Mr. Davidow has been chairpei'son of ihe college's Koundalion since 1980, when 
he chaired Ihe college's fiisl capiUil campaign. Sinc(» 1985, he has eslablishiHl several 
college scholarships in nursing, lechnolo«y. liberal arls. ami science. Addiliimally, 
he has conlribuled funds for Ihe conslruclion of Ihe colle«(»'s compuler inleyraled 
manufaclur^n« laboralory and for Ihe refurbishing of Ihe scicnlific «lass lechnolo«y 
laboralory. rlis mosl recenl conlribulion lo Ihe college is Ihe lar«esl donalion eser 
received from a businessman. 

His company's parlnership wilh Ihe eolle«e exlends lo assislin« sludenls. \ursin« 
sludenls may also receive ihe Sol and Jean Davidow nursin« scholai'ships annually. 

In Sol I.. Davidow and his (H)in|)any Ihe community college movemenl and SCC in 
parliciiiar have an oulsiandin« advocale and parlner. 



Alumna Honoree 
SALEM (]0WMII\HY COLLEGE 

Cilda T. cm, Ihe firsl woman freeholder in Salem Counly. sradualed from Salem 
Communily Colle«e (SCC) wilh an associate de«re^* in business adminislralion. She 
is currently completing courses for a bachelor of ails in political science at Kut«(M\s 
University. Camden campus. 

Before she graduated from SCC. Ms. Cill was VwMk Assistance Director for Penns 
CroNc noroush. After she graduated she became the first woman nmnicipal clerk 
in Salem Counly, holdin« the iH)siti()n of municipal clerk-tivasurer and Uuii municipal 
clerk. Ms. VM was the founder and first lYi^sident of th(» Municipal Clerks Ass(k ialion 
of New Jersey. She is aLso a memlnM' of sev<M'al professional organizations. 

Ms. Cill is a charier member of the Salem Counly Commission on VV(mien and 
inilialed the Commission's Resource Directory. In Au«ust, she will receive the 
Commissicm s award as a Woman of Achievement- Her contributions have been 
rec()«ni/.ed by both civic and county leaders. 

Ms. (illl's [)resenl civic activities are many and include commission ami boaixl 
|)ositions, and service in a variet> of v()lunt(^(T capacities. As an individual who 
continues to further her education and who has also made significant contributions 
lo her community, Ms. Gill serves as an excellent role model for future communily 
college graduates. 
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Corporate Partner 

sissex coim commiinity college 

KslablLshed In 1933, the National Bank of vSussex County, located In Branchvllle. 
has taken an active role In developing and enhancing the academic quality of Sussex 
County Community College (SCCC), lUs nia|orcx)ntrlbutlons Include providing sound 
Investment guidance: furnishing time, executive leadership, and financial support 

10 the college foundation: consistently contributing to the Merit S( holarship program: 
as well as donating funds and taking a major role In the college s campus 
beautiflcatlon program. 

Further evidence of the National Bank of Sussex's confidence In SCCC includes its 
continued policy of underwriting SCCC lultlon for Its employees. In addition, the 
bank has authorized one of Its vice presidenUs, Jeffrey Quinn. to make a ma|or 
contribution of time and expertise by serving as the chairperson of SCCC s Board 
of Trustees. 

The National Bank of Sussex County is a community bank that reinvests In lUs county: 
ninety percent of every dollar deposited Is loaned lo local residents and businesses, 

11 Is not surprising, therefore, that the bank has been mo^'vaied to assist the young 
SCCC as It evolved Into a viable community college. To. ' it Is equally supportive 
as SCCC strives lo maintain lis standards of excellence. 



Alumna Honoree 
SISSEX COINTY COMMlNiTY COLLEGE 

In the fall of 1987. Mar|orle "Pepper" Puccettl. a resident of Hamburg, came to 
Sussex County Community College (SCCC) to pursue a one-semester, 
training/retraining secretarial science program In Office Systems Technology (OST). 
Graduating with a nearly perfect grade point average, she was strongly motivated 
by her academic success to enroll In SCCC's associate degree program in business 
administration. 

Ms. Puccetti s enhanced self-esteem and determination h'd her lo aspire to 
employment opportunltit^s In areas she previously considered unattainable. A native 
of Platlsburgh. Ms. Puccettl Is currently employed as the executive secretary for 
the President of the Sussex County State Bank In Franklin. 

At the time of her enrollment. Ms. Puccettl did not have the financial means to 
enroll In a program to upgrade her professional skills. Through the Job Partnership 
Training Act and SCCC's OST certificate training program, she gained the skills 
needed to move her career forward and commit herself lo another goal: obtaining 
her associate degree In business admlnlslrallon, 

Ms. Puccettl exemplifies the mature Individual, formerly referred to as the non- 
traditional student, who seeks advancement through a community college and 
succeeds. 
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CorporaU* Parliu^r 

imo\ comT\ coixKGi: 

Inioii County Collrfir {ICQ has hrcn a loii^limr bcMirlinary ol sul)slcnilial 
nmlribulions from Kxxon Corporation. Ivwon provklrd the ('ollc«r's Minorities in 
Kn«in(Trin« IVoircl with its original pinnniny «riinl of Sr>0O()() and has continued 
to contribute to the project during the pfist 12 yenrs. This project has enabied one- 
third of Us students to pursue en«ineerin« careers. Addilionaiiy, more thnn half 
of the project graduates have earned their bachelors' de«n*es. 

Kxxon's employees have contributed substantially to ICC's growth. Tlioinas 
(;alla«her. a rt^tired executive, serves as a charter member of the college's Board 
of Trustees and is a hmfrlime member of the ICC's Board of (iovernors. as is Dr. 
Richard Neblell. K. Duer Reeves, an Kxecutive Vice President of Kxxon Research 
and Kn«ineerin« Company, is also a (Jovernor Kineritus and past Chair of the Board 
of (Jovernors. Recently appointed to the Board is Frances Sabatino, also an Kxxon 
executive. 



Alumnus Honorcc 
miO\ COl^TY COLLeGK 

Dr. Harry Robinson, a UKi? graduate of I nion County Colle«(* (ICC), is a retinul 
Vice President for Scientific Affairs at Meivk& C«).. Inc.. Rahway. and c(Hlevel()|)er 
of the dru« streptomycin. Ur. Robinson was pail «)f the team that in 194;i disc^overed 
this first antimicrobial a«ent used effectively to combat tuberculc .is. His 
specialization was analyzin« the drug's effectiveiu'ss on infections in animals and 
researching its safety. 

Dr. Robinson went on from ICC to graduate from New York I iiiversity. earned a 
Ph.D. in microbiology from Rutgers Iniversity and an M.I). rn)m Columbia Collefte 
of Physicians and Surgeons. His career as a scieiUist continued followin« his 
retirement from Merck, with service as \ ice I'resident for Medical Affairs at Allied 
Corp.. Mt)rris Plains, and teachinK at the Iniversity of Medicine and Dentistry of 
New Jersey, Newark. 

I'CC's first alumni representative to serve on the Board of Trustees of the I'nion 
Ct)lleKe Koundati«)n. Dr. Robinson exemplifi'.s the «oals and missioii of I'CC, 
especially the n)lle«e s role in helpiii« students transler lo some of the nation's 
finest educational institutions. ICC is proud of Dr. Robinson and his 
accomplishments. 
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Corpo'-Uc ParlntT 
W \RKt:\ COIM V COMMIMTY milViiV. 

Ingersoll-Riind Knglnet-ird Pump Division of Phllllpsbur« tuis been ii reliable dtid 
generous corporale partner of Warren County Community College (WCCC). During 
a time of development, as WCCC raises funds for a permanent campus. Ingersoll- 
Rand lias provided encouragement, support, and financial assistance. 

Ingersoil-Rand made substantial donations during WCCC's capital campaign, a 
campaign that collected $")()(),()()(), Most of this money will be used for the purpose 
of purchasing property for a permanent campus. Believing tiiat residents should 
have the opportunity to pursut; a iilgher education In their own community, Ingersoil- 
Rand has made a strong commitment to a permanent home for WCCC. A company 
with roots In the county, Ingersoil-Rand has expressed the desire to help WCCC 
build an Inslllullon that will attract students, keeping their talents within the region. 

In addition, Ingersoil-Rand and WCC; iiave produced cooperative educational 
training programs. Company employees have also been active on advisory 
committees consulted by the college regarding currlcular and program development. 

Ingersoii-Rcirid has proved a dedicated and loyal affiliate on many levels during 
this period of growth. 

Mtiinna Honoree 
WARREI^ (:Ol!\TY COMMINITY COLLEGE 

From 1971 to 198;i, Gayie Bruhn worked In secretarial jobs at Mobil Chemical 
Company in Washington: at Oden, Inc, in Phlllipsburg; and at The Good Shepherd 
Home and Rehabiiilatlon Hospital In the lichigh Valley. After taking a job at Warren 
County Community College (WCCC) providing administrative assistance to the Dean 
of Academic Affairs. Ms. Bruhn enrolled at WCCC as a student. 

Ms. Bruhn aclileved a 4.0 average while she earned an associate degree in business 
management hv attending evening classes scheduled around her work day. After 
graduating, she was hired by Town and Country Bank in Flemington as an 
administrative assistant to the President. Within a few mon-hs she was promoted 
to corporale secretary al llie bani^ s headquarters. She has a Jvanced to an officer- 
level secretarial posilion lo the Board of Directors and to the Executive 
Administration D(.parlnient al Somerset Trust Company In Somervllie following a 
bank merger. 

With additional responslbililics lo liie Chief Kxeculive Officer: Advisory Councils; 
and the Kxeculive \ Ice Prcsideiil of Operations, .Admlnlsirallon and Finance: Ms. 
Bruhn finds her present posilion most rewarding. \Wr academic achievements and 
subsequent professional advancement are an (■xcelleiil example and inspiration lo 
studenUs, particularly those returning lo a classroom envlromiienl after many years 
away from school, 
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MEMBERS OF THE mWI JERSEY 
C01I\CIL OF C01I\TY COLLEGES 



ATLANTIC rX)M\1lMTY COLLetil<; 

Mr. RolMTl P. BarbltTi, Chair 
Dr. William Ortli. President 

Bi':RGE!\ rX)\l\llMTY (ALLEGE 

Mr. Charles K. Reld. Chair 
Ms. .\rlene 1). Kessler, Allernaie 
Dr. Jose lx)pez lsa, President 

BROOKDALE 
COMMUMTY COLLEGE 

Dr. Richard J. Connors. Chair 
Mr. (iershom Tomllnson, President 

BIRLINGTO:^ COUl^TY COLLEGE 
Mr. Stephen V. l-ee. HI. Chair 
Mr. William K. McDanlel. Alternate 
Dr. Robert Messina, President 

CAMDEN COl^TY COLLEGE 

Mr. Gabriel Danch. Chair 
Dr. Robert Ramsay, Pi-esident 

CUMBERLAi^D COINTY COLLEGE 

Mr. John I. MeDoniiell, Chair 
Or. Roland Chapdelalne. President 

ESSEX COl MY COLLEGE 

Mrs. Clara K. Dasher. Chair 
Dr. A. Zachary Yamba. President 

GLOUCESTER CJOVyn COLLEGE 
Mr. Kenneth 1)1 Muzlo. Chair 
Dr, Richard Jones. I*resldent 

IllUSO^ CM Xn COLLEGE 

Mr. Joseph P. IxTowltch. Chair 
Dr. Narclsa Polonlo. President 

MERCER COI MY 
CX)MMIMTY COLLEGE 

Mr.'Donald J. Iiolf, Chair 
Mr. John Hanley. President 



\IIDDLESE.\ COUNTY CjOUJEGV. 

James J. Marino. Ksq.. Chair 

Dr. Flora Mancuso Kdwards, President 

COll^TY COLLEGE OF MORRIS 

Mr. W. Thomas Margetts. Chair 
Dr. Kdward Yaw. President 

OCEAN COUNTY COLLEGE 

Mr. William T. Helring, Sr.. Chair 
Dr. Milton Shaw, President 

PASSAIC COUNTY 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Ms. Mary Kowal, Chair 
Mr. Elliott Collins. President 

RARITAN VALLEY 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mr. Raymond Bateman, Chair 
Dr. S. Charles Irace, President 

SALEM COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mr. George Robinson. Chair 
Dr. Phillip Barry. Pivsltlent 

SUSSEX COUNTY 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mr. Jeffrey Quinn, Chair 
Dr. William Connor. President 

UNION COUNTY COLLEGE 

Mr. Frank H. Blatz. Jr.. Chair 
Dr. Thomas H. Brown, President 

WARREN COUNTY 
COMMUNITY college: 

Dr. Barbara T. Hyde. Chair 
Dr. Charles Kwartler. Alternate 
Dr. Vincent DeSanctls, J'residenl 
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1 ATLANtIC COMMUNITY COUFGE 
Rmjto #3?? Block Hofse Pike Moy^ Idr^rliMy Nj [mM) 
(«)Q) A?S I MI 

2 BERGEN COMMUNITY COUEGE 
400 Pofoinus Rood PoromtB N J 0765? 
(201)447 7100 

3 BROOKOAIE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
76b Nffwinon Springs Rood linr»oft Nj n77."\fl 
{<X)») 84? IW 

4 BURIINGION COUNTY COLLEGE 
PembeftofvBfowi^s Mills RonrJ 
Pembetlon. NJ 0B066 
WW) 894 9311 

5 CAMDEN COUNTY CO! lEGF 
PO Boi?OD Blockwood NJOflOl? 
(609)2?? 7200 

6 CUMBERLAND COUNTY COLLEGE 
P O Bo« 51 7 VinelonrJ N 1 08360 
(609) 691 8600 

7 ESSfX COUNTY COLLEGE 
30"^ UfMveisity AvWMje Nowo»k NJO/IO? 
(201)877 3l60 

8 GLOUCESTER COUNTY COLIFGE 
Ttjnyo*d * Soi.no Roo<1i Sewe" Nj OSnftO 
(609) 468 mo 



9 HUDSON COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
900 Beiuen Avpruie Jersey City NJ 07306 
(20T)6&2020 

10 MfRCERCOUNTYCOMMUNlTY COLLEGE 
1200 art Trentof) Road Tientnn NjOfl69U 
(609) 5860505 



i 1 MIDDLESEX COUNTY COLLEGE 
155 Mil Rood. PO Bo« 30M) 
Edisof). NJ 08818 3050 
(908) 54R 6000 

12 COUNTY COLLEGE OF MORRi*^ 
Route 10 8i C #>nt©» Grovo Ri>ort 
RfXKloiph NJ 07869 

(201) V)i sono 

13 OCEAN COUNTY CUILEGE 
Coll#»oeD^'veCN?a)l 
lofmravef NJ 08753 
(9nfl) 2554000 

14 PASSAIC COUNTY 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Potprsofv N J 0/509 
(?01) 6^4 6668 



15 RATTAN VAllEY COMMlifJiTN f.uilP.U 
PO Bo« 3300 \)QuU* & t.j''^'f>al«^'»f/d 
Noflh Brof^c h. NM)Bfl76 
(W>5?M?<)0 

16 SALEM COMMiINirvf. Oil K.f 
460HollywocHj AvpnijH Cv'^ny J IV>in! ^JI0WJ69 
(^) ?99?100 

i; SUSSEX COUNTY COMMUriilY COlLEG{ 
Col!ey«HiH Newton WOfm) 
(20h579 5400 

la UNION COUNTYCCHL tot 

1033 '<>finuT'eld Avenup Cuv\intii fj 107016 
(?0h 709 KOO 



19 WAr?r.tN COUNTY COf/MUfjitV {()[{[< A 

r/otj»e >S7 We^t RD I P^u b'.A Wo^^^f'tg'c-f^ Nj07fl8? 
(?0»)669 1090 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. ^ 

We would like to have that become a part o\ the record. 

Our last panelist is Mr. Robert Durkee of Princeton University. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT K. DURKEE, VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON. NEW 
JERSEY 

Mr. Durkee. Thank you, Chairman Payne, Mrs. Roukema and 
IVIr iVii(li*Gws* 

As you indicated, my name is Robert Durkee, and I am the Vice 
President for Public Affairs at Princeton University. 

This subcommittee has such strong New Jersey representation 
that I am especially pleased to be able to testify here today. 

In my written statement, I talk about the critical role that the 
Higher Education Act has played in assuring opportunity and a di- 
versity of institutions and students in our American system ot 
higher education. . 

This Nation depends on its research universities and its commu- 
nity colleges, its private liberal arts colleges and its State-support- 
ed institutions. It also expeots that each student will have tair 
access to whichever institution is best able to develop that stu- 
dent's full potential. , , . . , r 

At Princeton, we believe strongly in the principle of opportunity. 
We admit undergraduates without regard to their financial circum- 
stances and then meet the full demonstrated need of each student 
with need. One result is an undergraduate body where more than 
20 percent come from racial and ethnic minorities and more than 
40 percent receive financial aid. • i • j 

The Federal Government plays a role in our financial aid pro- 
gram that is essential but eroding. It is essential in the sense that 
many of our studeiiits who work depend on college work study. 
Many who borrow depend on Perkins and/or Stafford loans and 
repay them. Our default rate ranges between 1 and 2 percent. And 
alm<»t $1.5 million of our scholarship budget of $17.5 million comes 

from Pell and SEOG. , x- r r. n ^ 

But it is eroding in the sense that the contribution from Pell and 
SEOG represents only 8.5 percent of our overall scholarship budget 
as compared to 11 percent 5 years ago and 22 percent 10 years ago. 
Also, there is a greater need for loans than the Federal piograms 

can meet. , , i i. u 

Private colleges and universities throughout the country have 
made determined efforts in recent years to moderate their tuition 
increases and to generate additional private support, but they 
remain heavily dependent on tuition dollars to meet the costs ot 

^"It ^fcinceton, we offer an educational program of world renown, 
and despite the fact that even full tuition pays for only about bU 
percent of what an education costs and despite recent cost savings 
approaching $6 million, our annual fee for tuition, room and board 

now exceeds $20,000. .. , . . j i. r „ii 

If these instituHons are to remain accessible to students Jrom all 
income levels. Federal programs will have to recognize the chal- 
lenges faced not only by the poorest families but also by the many 
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middle-income families that are willing to work and borrow as long 
as the resources they need are available to them and as long as the 
gap they have to close does not become totally unmanageable. 

I hope we also can encourage more savings for education begin- 
ning well before the college years. 

You have proposals before you that would expand access to loan 
capital, restore value to the Pell program and reaflirm the excep- 
tional importance of the campus-based SEOG, college work study 
and Perkins programs, 

I hope you will support these proposals and through them, the 
students and families throughout this State and Nation who aspire 
to the educational opportunities available at institutions that are 
working hard to provide quality education without extensive State 
support. 

These students and families depend on Federal programs just as 
they depend on the colleges themselves to help bring these opportu- 
nities within their reach. 

In my remaining time, I would like to touch briefly on two other 
topics. First, until recently, the Ivy League institutions and a 
number of other colleges and universities explicitly agreed to 
follow a policy in awarding their own aid that parallels the Federal 
policy of awarding scholarships solely on the basis of need. 

This policy assures that all aid dollars will go to needy students. 
These institutions also worked collaboratively to develop policies 
and procedures for assessing need that were as accurate, fair and 
consistent as possible. 

Unfortunately, as a result of recent actions by the Justice De- 
partment, these mstitutions are no longer permitted to consult on 
their policies and procedures or to agree that they will award aid 
solely on the basis of need, except in the case of athletes. 

The Justice Department's interpretation of antitrust law not- 
withstanding, it may be in the national interests for Congress to 
protect certain kinds of consultation and agreement when the ob- 
jective and result is better and more fully to meet the needs of 
needy students. 

I am not referring at all to the practice of collective discussion of 
individual awards but, rather, to collective discussion of how best 
to determine need and collective agreement that all scholarship 
aid, not just Federal aid, will be awarded solely on the basis of 
need. 

At a later time, we may wish to offer specific proposals along 
these lines. 

Finally, I want to say just a word about the importance of the 
graduate programs within your purview. The Title IV programs 
that support graduate students, including college work study, Per- 
kins and especially Stafford, and the Title IX programs that serve 
two principal purposes. 

(1) they encourage excellent students to pursue advanced train- 
ing in all fields, especially the arts, humanities and social sciences, 
that generally are not supported through other Federal programs, 
and particularly at a time when substantial shortages of faculty 
are projected later this decade. 
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(2) they expand our national commitment to opportunity at the 
graduateyvel. where we need substantially to mcrease the partici- 
pial" P^^^^^^^^ a distinctive contribution and I 
how vou will sustain the integrity of the programs, improve the 
levdsTsupport they can provide, and give them your strong en- 

'^XTk'you again for this opportunity to testify, and I hope there 
will be further discussions as you pursue your critically-important 
responsibilities. 
^*he"prepared statement of Robert K. Durkee follows:] 
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i*r!tKv't» H'; I UV- ' V' Vkc Prc.siJcMl for PuWic Att.iirs 
j'liimtnii. N%\i \kt^k\ 

Testimony by Robert K. Durkee 
Vice President for Public Affairs 
Princeton University 
on the 

Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 

Presented to the 
Subcommittee on Post secondary Education 
Committee on Education and Labor 
united States House of Representatives 

June 21, 1991 . 



Members of the Subcommittee: 

I want to thank the members of the Subcommittee, and 
especially our representatives from New Jersey, for this 
opportunity to comment on the reau'/iorization of the Higher 
Education Act. At this stage in your process, I recognize that 
you are seeking views all across the country, from educators, 
parents, students, public officials, and others. While there 
will be occasion for mere detailed discussion at a later point, 
for now I would like to make just one general observation and 
then briefly discuss three topics that I hope will receive your 
careful and sympathetic consideration. 
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My general observation is simply this: there is nothing 
this nation does that is more important than educating its 
citizens. The Higher Education Act is truly landmark 
legislation, and its periodic reauthorization provides a fitting 
opportunity to build on its strengths, correct its imperfections, 
and address new and evolving needs. Over the past 25 years, the 
programs authorized by this Act have benefitted millions of 
students and thousands of colleges and universities in a multi- 
faceted system of higher education that in many respects is the 
envy of the rest of the world. 

one of the great strengths of this system is its enormous 
diversity ~ of institutions and of studcints. This nation 
depends on its research universities and its community colleges; 
its private liberal arts colleges and its state-supported 
institutions. It also expects that each student will have fair 
access to whichever kind of institution is best able to develop 
that student's full potential. 

Opportunity 

The first topic I want to address concerns this question of 
opportunity. At Princeton University, we seek to enroll student 
from all over the country (and all over the world) who combine 
exceptional academic promise with qualities of leadership and a 
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commitment to the ser* ' :e of others. Because it is so important 
to us, because of the generosity of our alumni, and because of 
the participation of the federal government, we are able to admit 
undergraduates without regard to their financial circumstances 
and then meet the full demonstrated need of each student with 
need. One result is &n undergraduate student body in which more 
than 20 percent come from racial and ethnic minorities and more 
than 4 0 percent receive need-based financial aid. 

Despite the fact that even full tuition pays for' only about 
60 percent of what a student's education costs, and despite 
nubstantial cost savings in recent years, Princeton's annual fee 
for tuition, room, and board now exceeds $20,000. To assure 
opportunity for students from all backgrounds, we make 
scholarship aid available in some cases to families with incomes 
in excess of $75,000. (The median family income of students 
receiving aid is just under $54,000.) We stretch our financial 
aid resources by awarding aid solely on the basis of need, and by 
expecting each financial aid recipient to meet at least some of 
his or her costs through work and loans befor>2 scholarship 
dollars are awarded. 

The federal government plays a role in our financial aid 
procjraro that is essential, out eroding. It is essential xn the 
Gonsu that many of our students who work depend on College Work 
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Study funding; many of our students who borrow depend on Perkins 
and/or Stafford loans; and almost $1.5 million of our scholarship 
budget of $17.5 million comes froir Pell and SEOG. But it is 
eroding in the sense that this contribution from Pell and SEOG 
represents only 8.5 percent of our overall scholarship budget, as 
compared to 11 percent five years ago and 22 percent ten years 
ago. It is also eroding in the sense that there are more 
students who need loans than can meet the eligibility 
requirements for the fr^jral programs. (I would note that 
students at Princeton who borrow do repay their loans; our 
default rate typically ranges between 1 and 2 percent.) 

The private colleges and universities of this country have 
made determined efforts in recent years to moderate their tuition 
increases and they have been working hard to generate increased 
private support, but they are still heavily dependent on tuition 
dollars to meet the costs of quality. If they are to remain 
accessible to students from all income levels, ther. federal 
programs will have to recognize the challenges faced not only by 
the poorest families, but also by the many middle income families 
that are willing to work and to borrow as long as the resourrer 
they need are available to then, and as long as the gap they have 
to close does not become totally unmanageable. (I hope we also 
can do more to encourage families to save for their children's 
education, beginning well in advance of th^ college years.) 
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Vou have proposals before you from the higher education 
associations that aim to assure access to the full range of 
institutions for students from the full range of financial 
circumstances, including proposals that would expand access to 
loan capital and reaffirm the exceptional importance for students 
at private colleges and universities of the campus-based SEOG, 
College Worx Study, and Perkins programs. There is no need to 
repeat those proposals here. But I do want to encourage your 
careful regard for all those students and families throughout 
thi:^ country who aspire to the educational opportunities 
available at institutions that are working hard to provide, and 
pay for, quality education without extensive state support. 
These students and families depend on federal programs to help 
bring these opportunities within their reach. 

An Emphasis on Need 

Wisely, the federal government has adopted a policy of 
awarding undergraduate scholarships solely on the basis of need. 
This policy assures that no federal aid dollars will be allocated 
above any student's le* el of need at a time when the total number 
of aid dollars is insufficient to meet all the needs of needy 
students. Until recently, the Ivy League institutions and a 
number of other colleges and universities explicitly agreed to 
follow a similar policy in their own aid programs. To stretch 
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aid dollars as far as they would go, these institutions agreed to 
award aid solely on the basis of need and to work collaboratively 
to develop policies and procedures for the assessment of need 
that were as accurate, fair, and consistent as possible. 
Unfortunately, as a result of a recent consent decree with the 
Justice Department, these institutions are no longer permitted to 
consult on their policies and procedures for assessing need and 
are no longer permitted to agree that they will award aid solely 
on the basis of need, except in the case of athletes. 

While I do not have a specific proposal to make at this 
time, it may well be in the national interest for the Congress to 
protect certain kinds of consultation and agreement on financial 
aid notwithstanding the antitrust statutes, especially when the 
objective is one of better and more fully meeting the needs of 
needy students. I am not referring at all to the practice of 
collective discussion of individual awards, but rather to a 
collective discussion of how best to determine need and a 
collective agreement that iU scholarship aid, not just federal 
aid, will be awarded solely on the basis of need. At a later 
time we may wish to offer specific proposals along these lines. 

Graduate Education 

Finally, I want to cay a word about the importance of 
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support through the Department of Education for graduate study. 
As you know, many students arrive at graduate school having 
received support under Title IV as undergraduates, and many carry 
Stafford and/or Perkins loan obligations with them. In addition, 
many graduate students borrow under the Stafford program, which 
is a major source of aid for graduate study, and some receive 
support under Perkins or College Work Study. Other critically 
important programs for graduate students are authorized through 
Title IX. The Dean of our Graduate School, Dr. Theodore 
Ziolkowski, recently had an opportunity to testify before your 
counterpart panel in the Senate on the topic of graduate 
education. I will not repeat his comprehensive testimony here/ 
however, he would be pleased to provide copies cf that testimony 
or to meet with you at your convenience to discuss this topic in 
more detail if that would be helpful. 

Without going into detail, 1 want to suggest two objectives 
that I believe deserve your active support: (1) encouraging 
excellent students to pursue advanced training in all fields — 
including especially the arts, humanities, and social sciences, 
which generally are not supported through other federal agencies 
— particularly at a time when substantial shortages in the 
availability of faculty are projected beginning later this 
decade; and (2) expanding our national commitment to opportunity 
at the graduate level, especially in fields where minorities and 
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women remain underrepresented. Graduate education entails a 
substantial investment of time and resources '(including foregone 
earnings), but if we are to meet future needs for faculty and for 
trained leaders in many other fielr.s, we need to encourage more 
of our very best students, and more students from currently 
underrepresented groups, to make this kind of investment. 

The Higher Education Act already authorizes programs that 
help accomplish these purposes, including the Javits, Harris, 
Minority Participation, and National Need programs. Each can be 
strengthened; each should be expanded; and each needs to be 
protected against ill-advised proposals that would undercut their 
effectiveness. (For example, these programs need to retain their 
separate and distinctive identities, although they could benefit 
from consolidated administrative oversight.) I hope you will 
sustain the integrity of these programs; improve the levels of 
support they can provide; and give them your strong endorsement. 
The undergraduates, the scholarly agenda, and indeed the entire 
society of the decades to come depend on our making an adequate 
and sustained commitment now to graduate education of the highest 
quality. 

Again, I appreciate this opportunity to testify, and I hope 
there will be further opportunities for discussion as you pursue 
your critically important recponsibilities. 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. 

I certainly appreciate the testimony that has been given, and 
what we will do is limit to 5 minutes to each of us to ask several 
questions. 

First of all, I would like to ask Dr. Scott, you mentioned that the 
need for better student academic advising is one way to get faculty 
more involved. 

Could you tell us how that is working and if any of the other 
schools are dealing with this same issue? 

Mr. Scott. In my full text is an analysis of higher education and 
some of the areas for reform and the ways to contain costs and so 
on, just as background, I say some things about advising. 

When I was a Dean at Cornell University and we were talking 
about advising as an issue one day, I said, "Let's take another look 
at the letter of '\ppointment of new faculty members and see 
indeed what the expectations are for advising, ' and, lo and behold, 
our letters of appointment did not even refer to advising, although 
we talked about assistance for establishing labs, and, so, we 
changed the practice indeed to build in advising as part of the ex- 
pectations about a faculty member's role. 

Unfortunately, I think throughout higher education over the 
years, we have tended to give less importance to advising as an ally 
to instruction, and we need to do more. 

We need to bring advising, the conversation about education, to a 
much higher priority and link it directly to teaching. 

As a consequence of our putting a lesser priority on this m 
higher education, we have seen the development of a large cadre of 
staff members who are dedicated and provide talented services but 
they have been taking on the responsibilities which formerly were 
the province of the faculty, and I think this has been part of the 
cause of an increase in the staffing on the administrative side at 
our colleges and universities. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. 

Anyone else? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Payne. All right. Let me then ask Dr. Nespoli, knowmg that 
we have many more non-traditional students and we are findmg as 
we indicated about 40 percent of the students today are non-tradi- 
tional, what kind of programs do vou have at county colleges that 
assist non-traditional students, like day care and things of that 
nature? 

And, secondly, you talked about the need to have students more 
technically oriented and trained as we approach the year 2000 be- 
cause of the 80 percent that will be women, foreign born and mi- 
norities entering the work force in the year 2000, and could you 
tell us a bit about the kind of technical training that some of the 
jommunity colleges are doing and perhaps whether you feel that 
the success rate there would Be greater than we have with proprie- 
tary schools, or are there any kind of correlate n between the two? 

Dr. Nespoli. Your first question concerning non-traditional stu- 
dents. 

The average age of a community college student is about tiO 
>ears old. If you go to our c impuses 7 p.m., even 10 p.m., the park- 
ing lots are full. The community colleges really have two separate, 
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maybe more than two, but at least two separate student popula- 

Yes, we have the just-out-of-high-school traditional students, but 
even more so, we have the non-traditional returning housewife, re- 
turning person in these tough economic times looking to retool and 

get better skills. . , . . , 

We have a wide range of programs in place to assist those stu- 
dents. Let us just talk about the one, day care. I think virtually 
every one of the 19 community colleges in New Jersev either has 
its own day care center, the one at Camden in particular com^ to 
mind. Congressman, if you have seen that one. It is just new this 

' mhlrsl^'fSS for that standard but not yet there Make 
means available by reserving slots in local community facilities for 
dav care for their students. That is just one example, but there are 
many others as well, recognizing the fact that these are non-tradi- 
tional students with non-traditional needs. 

Your second question concerns technical programs. 

Economists wlio study this sort of thing tell us that for every en- 
gineer employed in the economy, you need roughly anywhere from 
iix to a dozen technicians supporting that engineering team. 1 hat 
is the community college role. We especia ly need human capital, 
to use that phrase again, at the technician level. 

Certainly; we need Ph.D. scientists who design new products, but 
we also need technicians to build those products, test them, repair 
them when they break, sell them. That is the community college 
rde Respiratory therapy, allied health fields, e e^^^^^^^^^^ technolo^ 
gy. Many of our campuses have incredible facilities. Theadvanced 
tech center at Brookdale Community College up m Monmouth 

^°Again, back to Camden with the laser photo technology facility 
just incredible facilities, and that is the role to provide a skilled 
work force but at the technician level. Good-paying jobs, by the 
way aft^r 2 or even less than 2 years of study §o, that is part of 
our message as well, getting back to. the counselling thing. We have 
got to get that message out to the high school counselors that there 
Ire gok good-paying jobs in this economy needed by the economy 
that can be had after 2 years or even less than 2 years of study. 
Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. tu^nah if 

My 5 minutes is up. What we may do with this P^nel, though, if 
everyone adheres to the 5-minute rule, if you have another ques- 
tion that you cannot get in the 5 minutes, we may have a second 
round so we could still accommodate all of our witnesses by doing 

that. , „ 

Congresswoman Roukema? 

Mrs. Roukema. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Certainly, the testimony today has been very {Pte'-esUng a^^^^^^ 
find it supportive of most of my biases, do I not? Do I find that the 
totel Dane! aerees with my assessment of the needs for the student 
K program^Tweil as the default rates> So, maybe we will not 

^'a?t°'i would like to state that I think there is an implicati^^^ 
her** certainly from Dr. Pond's statement and the statement of Dr. 
Scott and the^mplications from Mr. Durkee, that increasing stu- 
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dent loans is essential to the operations of your universities, is that 
not correct? 
Have I interpreted that correctly? 

Mr. Pond. Our institutions are deeply committed now to the 
level of access which is presently possible in the society, and if that 
goes down, that will have very drastic effects. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. And, specifically, the element that is devoted to 
low and moderate-income students is not only essential for their 
access but essential for the educational program that you presently 
advance, is that not correct? 

If they were to be drastically limited further, your tuition rates 
would soar, as I understand, for all students, those rates would 
soar, as I understand the information. 

Mr. Pond. It would be either a matter of seeking revenue, addi- 
tional revenue by such a device or shrinking the size of the institu- 
tion over 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Yes. 

Mr. Pond, [continuing] in response to the lowered demand. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Yes, and that you are committed to the idea of 
either through work study programs or through arrangements with 
respect to repayment, and I think Dr. Scott was the one that allud- 
ed to this, that repayment schedules are the important way to help 
the program, aside from the default question, but repayment sched- 
ules and adding to work study programs would be a way of assist- 
ing the program for all students as well as the university without 
dramatically cutting back on access to loans, is that correct. Dr. 
Scott? 

Mr. Scott. Congresswoman, if I might, I think if we could substi- 
tute in your first question and first sentence even the term **stu- 
dent aid for the term "loan" and to say 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Student aid. 

Mr. Scott. Right, and to say that are we supportive of increasing 
student aid in the Federal programs, I think the answer is unani- 
mous, yes. 

If we are not 

Mrs. RouKEMA. You are not supportive of student aid? 

Mr. Scorr. No. It means that we are indeed very much support- 
ive of it, but if we were to talk about the loan programs without 
regard to the grant programs and the entire package of student 
programs and just say do we want to increase reliance on loans, 
then I think we might have some questions because already many 
of our students are graduating ^vith significant debt, I think that 
significant debt affects career decisions. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Well, now we are getting into an area I did not 
really want to get into. Hut let me just say, and you can respond if 
you want to, but let me just make a categorical statement, that I 
know in Nirvana, we would like to be able to give access to all stu- 
dents and free tuition essentially, a grant program that is free tui- 
tion, but that is not going to happen, and, so, given our budget 
crunch for the foreseeable future, how do we extend access to the 
greatest number of students? 

I think that comes through expanding the loan program and 
maybe extending the repayment schedule 

Mr. Scott. Exactly. 
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Mr? RouKEMA. [continuing] and I would like, Dr. Scott, if you or 
any of our panelists, not here, but would submit to us in writing 
some of your recommendations for that because I think that may 
be one of the most innovative ways that we can go about expanding 
the loan program or expanding student aid by paying more atten- 
tion to the loan repayment schedule to lift the burden a bit. 

Now, this I do not mean as provocative, but we do have to 
answer to some of the powers that be in Washington, and, so, 
therefore, I am going to ask it just for purposes of elucidation. You 
can take the question any place you want. ,.„,,.. , 

There is a perception among some people in Washington, ana 
maybe among others as well, that loans and grants are feeding tui- 
tion inflation, and, therefore, if you cut back on access to loans, 
etc., and grants, then you are going to force economies on the insti- 
tutions and reduce tuition. , . . m, u ..,^.,1.1 

Now I have to answer to those doubting Thomases. How would 
you respond in any particular order? Maybe we will begin with Dr. 
Pond. I hope it does not go over my 5-minute period. 

Mr. Payne. You are already over it. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. I am already over it. All right. Well, they talk 

*°Mr "Pond. First of all, if you examine the cost components that 
CO into higher education and their behavior over recent years, 
there are a number of very genuine effects which are driving the 
costs of higher education up more rapidly than the general intla- 
tion in the economy. , , 

Increasing costs of instruction, increasing costs of research and 
tho equipment for both, the staffs that are necessary to maintain 
the now universal requirement, for example, for computers, the 
business has simply become more expensive. 

There is another factor that rides in there which accounts for a 
significant part of the trend's inflationary increase in our costs, 
and that is that we are recovering, we are now happily, 1 think, 
well through a recovery of a period when the salaries, academic 
salaries, were very depressed in U.S. higher education institutions. 
Through most of the seventies, it did not keep pace with the rest ot 
the economy and that has had to be redressed in order to retain 
able people in the academy. . 

Those are real effects, and I, oi course, believe that we have be- 
haved quite responsibly. I appreciate that you hear it is an inevita- 
ble association since tuition has increased at greater than intlation- 
ary rate for every one of the last 10 years. r u ^^a 

I think we have the products in terms of quality faculty and 
quality environment for study and inquiry on our campuses in 
vastly more sophisticated demanding ways at the end ot that lu- 
year period than we did at the beginning. 
I defend it. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Dr. Scott? * n ^ 

Mr. Scott. As I state in my testimony, there are actually two in- 
fluences, two major influences, that I would offer. 

One is that for the public institutions of New Jersey, the execu- 
tive branch negotiates with our unions for increases in salaries and 
benefits. For this fiscal year 1991, the value of those increases was 
approximately $50 million. 
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The State provided not one cent to pay that bill, and I submit to 
you that among our revenue sources, besides the State appropria- 
tion, is tuition. 

In addition, public higher education in New Jersey represents 
almost a $2 billion capital investment in facilities and major equip- 
ment. In this year's operating budget for the State of New Jersey, 
there is not a single dollar allocatca to .apital repair and renova- 
tion. There was not a single dollar appropriated last year in fiscal 
1990, and in fact over the past 12 years, the average amount appro- 
priated is approximately $10 million. 

I submit if the money is not in the State appropriation, we have 
limited sources of revenue, and, once again, we turn to tuition. 
Even with those two major obligations, tuition increases in New 
Jersey, I would submit, in support of what Dr. Pond said, have 
been certainly responsible and in order to provide the quality that 
our students and citizens expect. 

Mr. DuRKEE. I would like to add to this question, too, if I might. 

Fundamentally, you have two questions. What kinds of institu- 
tions do you want, and who do you want to attend them? And if 
you were to, let us assume the worst, let us assume the elimination 
of all Federal grant and loan programs, then an institution is 
either faced with the choice of substantially reducing the quality of 
its programs because it does not have the money to pay for the pro- 
grams, or admitting to those programs students who can afford 
what it costs to provide a quality program, but leaving out of that 
mix a whole range of students who either totally cannot afford it 
or marginally cannot afford it, and what the programs do is give 
you the opportunity both to provide quality education and access to 
the full range of people. 

On our campus, for example, we are a high-tuition institution. 
We are because we provide a very expensive but very high-quality 
educational program. 

As I said in my testimony, we provide a scholarship budget of 
$17.5 million, only $1.5 million of that comes from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But $1.5 million is a lot of money, and it means a lot of 
students are able to participate at our programs who otherwise 
would not, and, yet, the burden, the principal burden, and this is 
not just true for Princeton, you will hear from Jack Noonan in the 
next panel, the burden on private institutions in recent years has 
been substantially to increase the investment of their own dollars 
in financial aid programs so that they can meet the full need of 
these students. 

In fact, what has happened in recent years is just the opposite of 
your hypothesis, that by Federal dollars failing to keep pace with 
the cost of quality, institutions have had to make m^^re and more 
compromises in programs so that they can continue to meet the fi- 
nancial needs of a diversity of students. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Dr. Nespoli, do you 

Mr. Nespoli. Community colleges welcome questions of cost effec- 
tiveness. Just by quick example, our costs per full-time equivalent 
student last year was just under $4,500 per student. The recently- 
enacted Quality Education Act, QEA, sets a foundation level of 
about $9,000 per high school student. 
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So, we feel pretty comfortable when we get questions about cost 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman I thank you for ex- 
tending the time. This has been very helpful, and I invite any of 
the panelists to forward in writing anythmg additional to the com- 

mittee. . , • n 

Mr Payne. All right. Thank you. I agree with you, especially 
since Congressman Andrews yielded his time since he was so much 

in favor of it, but ^.o o .u » 

Mr. Andrews. That was nice of me, was it not? bee, they get a 

little seniority, see what happens. 

Mr. Payne. Go ahead, Congressman Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank Mrs. Roukema for raising that last question. 

Sometimes that is sort of lurking out there and no one asks it 
and it should be asked, and I think what was most compelling from 
what we heard from the witnesses was that the empirical evidence 
proves exactly the opposite point of that allegation thr is some- 
times made in Washington; that somehow the great availability of 
financial aid is artificially raising the price of tuition. 

Exactly the opposite has happened. The price of tuition has gone 
through the ceiling far in advance of the costs of inflation, but the 
aid has gone down, and I think the real argument is that wnen you 
cut aid, the result is sometimes higher tuition because resources 
are not there from other sources. 

The panel provided some very insightful and interesting testimo- 
ny, and I feel sort of a connection to each person here. Dr. fond 
from Rutgers, I have had a chance to serve as an adjunct teacher 
at the Lrw School in Camden. Dr. Scott and I are both e;aduates of 
the finest university in America, Bucknell University Dr. Nespoli 
from the community colleges, I have had a chance to work very 
closely with the three community colleges in my district, and this 
is probably a good time to remind Mr. Durkee that in 1975, Prince- 
ton rejected my application to be a student. You may want to re- 
consider that. , ^, i. f „J„1 

I want to go to Dr. Scott's comment about the way that "nancia 
aid decisions are related. The example he uses is if the Federal 
Government does not invest in capital facilities, it has a ripple 
effect which makes it more expensive at other levels, and I speciti- 
cally want to talk about the impact of State budget strictures on 
student needs and Federal financial aid and I would want to ask 
Dr. Pond and Dr. Nespoli particularly if they could detail for us 
what impact the cutbacks in State assistance to Rutgers on one 
hand, the community colleges on the other, is going to have on the 
financial aid programs and the demand from New Jersey students. 
We will begin with Dr. Pond. ^oi^r 
Mr Pond. President Scott has already outlined for you the m^or 
impact that the State's austerities over the last two budget cycles 
haJre taken. It has been a necessity in both those yea^s to enor- 
mously reduce our salary payments, in effect, by non-payment ot 
salary increases and then by absolute reductions in the State ap- 

^^That has fad the effect of lowering the quality of our instruction 
program inevitably. We have had to decrease our investments in 
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part-time faculty of the sort that you have previously served us as. 
mhave had to reduce the levels of support that the faculty has in 

its teaching activities. . ht u u j oio^ to 

We have had to reduce all of our services. We have had also to 
increase, since we have increased our tuition in the last ^ years at 
trends inflationary rate, 10.9 percent last year and we are heading 
up now, we think, probably to a 9 percent increase next year, we 
have had to take a portion of our already-reduced income and set it 
aside to increase the availability of institutional support to meet 
needs of returning students who are not going to get any more Fed- 
eral assistance in a typical case but who may be excluded in effect 

^^Mr~ Andrews. So, the impact has been that not necessarily cut- 
back on financial aid but you have had to put more dollars into it." 
Mr. Pond. Increase it, yes. , ^ , r «„aiifv nf 

Mr. Andrewf. Right, which then takes away from the quality ol 

the program in other areas. , . ■ i *. 

Mr. Pond. It is a rather negative sum gain, and obviously not 

one that can go on for very long. , . t j 4. j 

Mr Andrews. It is an 8 percent cut this year, but I understand 
it really has the impact of a 20 to 25 percent cut when you factor 

'"iSrPoND Well, the 8 percent cut in the State appropriation this 
year comes-which is being legislated one way or the other, we 
hope this week 

Mr. PoND^I^onSfng] it comes on the heels of additional effec- 
tive or actual reductions in our appropriation which are over ^0 

^^So! we are pushing towards a 30 percent reduction 

Mr. Andrews. And you have to take 

Mr. Pond, [continuing] in 2 years. i. 

Mr. Andrews, [continuing] the dollars that would go to other 

things and put them into more financial aid because of the tuition 

'"mT Pond. We have partially mitigated that nearly 30 percent 
cut in appropriation by an increase in tuition. That is going to re- 
cover soSing of the order of 10 percent of the cut. It does not 
nearly retire the debt, and within the reconstructed budget, we 
have to provide additional student aid. , , xt t 

Mr Andrews. Now, Dr. Nespoli, I understand that New Jersev 
has had a statute for a long time which say:i that communi^ty col- 
leges are suppose.l to receive upwards of 43 percent of their fund- 
ing from the State. It has never been attained, I think, ever. 

What is the average level now for a community college of btate 
subsidy? What percentage of the average budget? 

Mr. Nespoli. It is below 20 percent. Congressman. 

Mr. Andrews. And what has the impact of that been on tuition 
and the need for financial aid at your level? 

Mr. Nespoli. Tuition at New Jersey's community college^ is, the 
last time we looked at it nationally, is the. third highest in the 
country. It is too high, frankly, and we are doing our best to keep U 
affordable, but we have community colleges now that are pushing 
close to the $50 to $55 per credit hour limit. 
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That mav not seem like a lot to most of the people in this room, 
bI fcZl^r! yo^^ \^ a person who «"PP-^ "f,. 
three and working and trying to improve her own skills, it is a lot. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Chairman, may I respond.' 

Mr Andrews. Dr. Scott can always speak. n „ j 

Mr. sSJS- I would point out Dr. Nespoli is also a Bucknell grad- 

"lilr Andrews. Is that right? Well, see, Mr. Durkee. 

Mr S^o^ ln the introduction to your question you referred to 
my statement about tuition and debt service, and if I might, i 

^^A?we'5.1nklEir^^^^^^^ program in the higher education 

legislation there is an opportunity for °"«-^^;?„VrneTc?n ^ric'- 
duties, whether in reconstruction or renovation or new constr^^^^^ 

gram to have another impact on the need for s^^dent aid. 

Mr. Andrews. You can make that dollar go a lot farther by 
making a one-time investment. 

Thank you very much. 

We wiirff yo'u tvTanother quick question, you can still ask. 

Let me ust'sk Dr. Scott and perhaps Dr. Pond. You mentioned 
nT^Q^ntf in vour testimony the various businesses that nave 
?eVd RamaVand TthirRW-. also, might have men^^^^^^^^^^ 
sponsor in acSerated academic science programs^ I just wonder if 
Dr. Pond and Dr. Scott, you could JUst brieHy ^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Mr. Scorr. Well, the program to which I refer V" S^foX 
the joint program between Rutgers and Ramapo to help ^oung stu 
dente in the sciences. Not just young students, studente m^^^ 
ences-with corporate support during the gj^^^^^^.f 3^ ^^g, 
vpar— work with a research team in New Brunswick at Kuigers, 
tvZ Zrinc the senior year at Ramapo, the students have joint 
guidance" n'd all ofTat c'an lead to an acceleration for students to 

^^Tt idlalstafSraie i~^ in attracting more students 
into the sciences. Rutgers is interested in attract ng more students 
into the sciences and the many corporations, science-based indus- 
lrLs\n Nerjerserare interested in the early identification of stu- 

''So^ Uis'lTexample of a small program an example of how two 
institutions and three corporations can make a ditterence. 

Mr P^d' WrK'in the capital campaign that I mentioned 
that closed iast year, a $166 million, an enormous fraction of tha 
walT in fact contributed by corporations, mainly many ot the iNev. 
Jersey cor Jora?iorin quL direct support of very importa^^^^^^^ 
ina university programs n the academic departments as well as 
the schdarship^d^ which was very largely from corporations that 
I mentioned earlier. 
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That is one extremely appreciated and growing sort of support 
from the corporate community. I do not think that in our wildest 
expectations, though, we can ever hope for stable support of a sig- 
nificant fraction of our basic program from that sort. 

The other great success that we have had has come in conse- 
quence of the New Jersey Commission on Science and Technology's 
very carefully-orchestrated efforts to increase the interactions at 
the research level between New Jersey corporations and New 
Jersey academic institutions on a mutual-benefit basis. And there 
we have built extremely exciting connections which, at the second 
order, indirectly offer great opportunities to our students, under- 
graduate as well as graduate, that constitutes a new mission. You 
are undertaking new activities in the interests of the economic de- 
velopment of the State which are importantly related to our tradi- 
tional academic activities but do not pay the bills in that part of 
the woods. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. 

Congresswoman Roukema, do you have any final comment or 
question? 

Mrs. Roukema. Nc. I think I have used my time. I just want to 
acknowledge the fact that I have extended the opportunity for this 
panel to make any suggestions with respect to the repayment 
schedule, and I do thank you for your support on the default legis- 
lation. 

Thank you. 

Mr Payne. Congressman Andrews? 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much to all the witnesses. 

Mr. Payne. I would just like to say that, it is very clear when 
you mentioned, Mr. Durkee, that 22 percent of aid came from the 
Federal Government 10 years ago, 5 years ago it was down to 11 
percent, and now it is down to 8 5 percent, whereas we have seen 
in the last 10 years just the reverse when it comes to, for example, 
defense under the administrations of $3.5 trillion that has been 
spent over 10 years. 

So, we have got to, and we will not be able to do it with the reau- 
thorization, but we really have got to take a serious look at our na- 
tional priorities. We are just starting to develop the new F-22 at 
the cost of $65 billion for 600 Stealth fighters to be ready in the 
year 2003, and we have got the greatest technology now. 

So, ^hese are some of the hard questions that Americans are 
going to have to answer as we move down the line, but I would like 
to thank all of you very much for this excellent panel. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Nespou. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Pond. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Payne. Would the members of the second panel please come 
forward? 
[Pause.] 

Mr. Payne. Let me welcome this panel here, and we will start 
with our Gloucester County Freeholder. As a former freeholder and 
freeholder director in Essex County in the seventies and a former 
freeholder and freeholder director also from Camden County, we 
certainly welcome you. I do not know. Were you ever a freeholder? 
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Mrs. RouKEMA. No. Unfortunately, I never had the benefit of 
being a freeholder. 

Mr. Payne. Oh, okay. She skipped that unimportant 

Mrs. RouKEMA. No, no. I am more of a loser on that. 

Mr. Payne. But it is really good, though, to have you here, and 
we will start with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MARGARET M. SMITH, GLOUCESTER COUNTY 

FREEHOLDER, WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 
Ms. Smith. Okay. Good morning. Chairman Payne, Congress- 
woman Roukema and Congressman Andrews. 

My name is Maggie Smith, and I am the Freeholder in Glouces- 
ter County, a fine part of the State that I am glad to see we are 
partially represented by this morning. 

I am very pleased to be addressing the Subcommittee on Postsec- 
ondary Education as you prepare for the Reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act. 

Congressman Andrews specifically asked me to come speak to 
you as a county-elected official, a State college trustee, and the 
parent of two young children. That is probably what I consider my 
most important role. 

The concerns that I have regarding the reauthorization combme 
all three roles, and since I represent a primarily middle-class area, 
the costs involved with higher education comes to mind first of all. 

A little bit of a lighthearted aside, there is a t-shirt that I saw 
very recently that said on it in essence, "What if the education had 
all the money that it needed and the Pentagon had to hold a bake 
sale?" and I think that may speak a little bit about what we are 
talking about here today and in the months to come about the Re- 
authorization of the Higher Education Act. 

While not forgetting about lower-income high-achieving students, 
we also must not shut out the middle-class family which now is 
borrowing against home equity loans, home equity and their pen- 
sion plans to finance higher education. 

The need for tax incentives for middle-income families is one 
area that I really would like to see this committee address and ad- 
dress in complete form when the reauthorization goes through. 

This reauthorization is a statement of the government of the 
United States as to the importance of higher education and its role 
in our society. We all see the need for expansion of educational op- 
portunities, increased accessibility, and, more importantly, the 
completion of a course of study. 

Access, which we all want to discuss and we all talk about as a 
buzz word, means not only providing the information about colleges 
and careers, about what direction to take, about educational oppor- 
tunities, but it also is a means to get to college or higher education- 
al institutions, stay there and graduate. 

We do no great service to just getting a student into the institu- 
tion of higher learning and then having him or her leave to tloun- 
der in society. To leave school with large debts and with no means 
to repay the ever-escalating costs of postsecondary education de- 
feats the initial goals of increased access to higher education. 
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The students and their families need proper preparation to make 
informed decisions about these important postsecondary opportuni- 
ties available to them throughout our country. To have a student 
limit his or her dreams or goals because of a lack of information 
does not speak well of a prosperous Nation that purports to put 
educational opportunities and open educational opportunities to all 
of its students. 

We in New Jersey have a very fine system of public and private 
higher education. However, it cannot meet the needs of all of our 
students at this time. The public colleges and our public universi- 
ties are limited by very severe budget constraints. These State col- 
leges have traditionally been the colleges for first generation 
middle and working class families. However, tuition and ancillary 
fees are pricing these institutions out of the range for many of 
these same families. 

Additionally, the students who once attended private colleges 
and universities out of the State as well as in are now flocking to 
our State institutions. To meet the needs of our ever-increasing 
population, we stretched our State college system to a point of con- 
stantly reacting to funding cuts, which detract from their main 
purpose of educating. 

Colleges have become involved in the chase for new funding 
sources similar to what we call a rateables chase for our communi- 
ties who need to attract a greater expanded tax base. They are 
sometimes competing with each other for the same philanthropic 
and corporate dollar. These are areas of need that all State institu- 
tions have and one that I would like you to address further in your 
own studies and your own hearings that you have throughout the 
country. 

We need a stable, consistent funding base which would include a 
combination of State and Federal funds, thus giving our State insti- 
tutions the ability to sustain their academic freedoni. We need your 
commitment to provide a consistent policy, and this will allow for 
the college presidents, administration, faculty and trustees to strive 
for the excellence which is their primary objective at recruiting 
and graduating bright, qualified, hopeful students from the ages of 
18 to 75 and over who will then make this State a better place to 
live and work for all of us into the successive generations. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Margaret M. Smith follows:] 
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I am pleaiteO b« a<I4i:«fcttlng th« Hoas« dub-«coi\uuiLtee gn 
Ptmti*tic;ona«iry EUuuntiuii, a» yuu ^i^ydtx lui kUw t^*iutUuc i^Mtiuii 
Of the Hlgner Education Act* Congrimsman Andrews aaRed ine to 
■peak as a county elected official # state college truftte and 
parent of two young childiren* 

The conctrnii I have regarding the reauthorization combine all 
three roles - and aince I represent a primarily iniddlo clMi ttea 
- the cost involved with hightr fdueation comes to mind first # 

While not forgetting lower incorae/high achieving students, we 
aXso must not shut out th« ntiddle class family which now is 
borrowing against home t^auity and pension plans to finance 
educationt 

Tit\e IV roauthorl«ation is the statement of the government of 
the United States as to the impoctance of higher education* 
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We all oo« feh» n««d «or txpan^ion gduoation»X opporfcunltl«», 
increafldd ftcccsoibllity r iina nCBt Impoi-tontly - tho ccsnpiotion o£ 
ei couv^e oi fltudy« 

Accoba mean« not uHly fc>Auviaii)g Ui* InComAUlon About colltg** 
«na cursors I but th# m«an» to gtife to collyyy, ut*iy thvty #uO 
gr^duat^, W9 do no grMt ■•rvic* ju.t getting a atud^nt into an 
Institution of higher learning and thnn leaving him or her to 
Clounder. To leave school with xargt debts and with no mwni 
to r«p«y the •eoaieting ooet ot postaecondairy education defeats 
the initial goals of increased access to higher education* The 
students and their families need proper preparation to make 
infomed decisions about post secondary opportunities available 
to thttiti ucrosB the country* 
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To have a student iimit his or h«r dreams or goals because o£ a 
Uck 6« inforaation dc«a not spoak wall o£ a proip«rou5 nation 
that purports to open educational opportunities to all Its 
citizens. 

m New Jersey we havo a £lna syetoin o£ public and private higher 
education. However, it cannot meet the naadi of all OMt 
students. The public colleges and our public universities ace • 
limited by severe budget constraints. 

These state colleges have traditionally been the colleges «or 
flret generation middle and working class attendees. However, 
tuition and ancillary fees are pricing these institutions out of 
range for many families. Subsequently, «uch students which once 
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«tt»nd»<J ?tivat« coH«g«i *n<J unlvarsltie* out of atatt art, now 
flocking to our utab* institutions. To m««t the n«ttd» o£ our 
•ver increasing student population, wo hav« stretched ouc statt 
collage ayatam to a point of conetantly reacting to funding cut*, 
which detract from their main purpose of educating. Colltges 
havo bacojoe involved in the ehaae for new funding source* , 
toraetira«« ooropeting with each other for th« aaiae phllanthcoplc 
and corporate dollar. 

He ne<id a stable, conaietont, funding base, which would include • 
combination of federal and state funds » thus, giving our state 
institution* the ability to eustain academic freedom*. This will 
allow for college presidents, administration, faculty and 
trustees to strive for excellence with their primary objective of 
recruiting and graduationlng bright, qualified, hopeful students 
t^<m 18 to 7S+ who v,iU th»r. make this State a better place to 
work and live in. 

PACE 
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Mr. Payne. Very good. Thank you very much. 

We will now hear from Dr. Noonan, the President of Bloomfield 
College. With him is Matthew Stephens, a student from Bloomfield 
College, who lives in my district in East Orange, New Jersey. Glad 
to have you here. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN F. NOONAN. PRESIDENT. BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE. BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Noonan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Matt and I are delighted to be here, in the first place, because we 
havfi a very clear sense that we are speaking not only tu a sympa- 
theuc audience but to an audience that is quite ardent in our 
behalf, and that is something awfully good to acknowledge. 

I am speaking also as the President of one of New Jersey s 16 
independent collegiis, although I think everything I have to say is 
also true of State colleges and universities. I feel much as Presi- 
dent Scott does towards the whole system. 

You may know, it is in my written testimony, almost none of 
which I will repeat here, that we enroll in the 16 independent col- 
leges about 20 percent of the students in New Jersey, and we ac- 
count for about 30 percent of the bachelor's degrees and about 40 
percent of the master's degrees and about 50 percent of the doctor- 
al degrees. So, as in other States, it is a very substantial portion of 
the total population, and about nearly a quarter of our students 
are members of minority groups, something that is increasingly the 
case in independent colleges around the country. 

Bloomfield College, as you may know, is even more like that. 
About half of our students are black or Hispanic, most of them 
come from North East Orange and Irvington and other urban cen- 
ters, and Bloomfield, like all other institutions really, I think, has 
done a splendid job of containing costs. 

Our tuition is about $7,000 a year. One of the unacknowledged 
sources of support to students these days is really in the salaries 
that faculty gain at institutions like ours. Our highest-paid faculty, 
member, full professor, has been there 25 years, earns about 
$45,000 a year, and we begin men and women with Ph.D.s in the 
high twenties. . i. u j 

Lu, like many, many institutions that do not appear m the head- 
lines, the issue of controlling costs is really something that we are 
awfully good at as are many of my other colleagues who are con- 
spicuous by their absence from the headlines. 

What I want to do as a way of voicing a kind of prologue to the 
statement Matt wants to make is tell you that what I find as a col- 
lege president, what I find myself doing increasingly is trying to 
find ways to fill the gap between what the State and Federal 
sources of support are and what the costs are to students. Increas- 
ingly, I have not seen much written about this. Increasingly, * find 
myself talking to individuals, to men and women, to whom I must 
go to find the $600 or $800 or $1,200, not the tens of thousands of 
dollars, sometimes $150, that makes the difference betv»een being 
able to persist in college or dropping ouc. 

Yesterday, for example, I had lunch with an 87-ycar-old woman 
who is no longer able to travel, though 1 suspect she can, and I 
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went to her on behalf of a student whose persistence at my institu- 
tion hangs on a bough of $1,500. She wrote me that check for 
$1,500. 

Earlier, two students' persistence hung on boughs of $5 to $700, 
two people, both women, who clean other people's homes, who 
make about $12 or $13,000 a year themselves, wrote me checks. 

What I want to say is that the challenge all of us face is to moti- 
vate the Congress and the public in the same way those three indi- 
viduals are motivated, to cherish and believe deeply in the power 
of education as much as they have. I think they set a very, very 
high standard. 

As a way of making concrete that abstraction, what I would like 
to do is to invite Matthew Stephens, a junior at Bloomfield College, 
to speak to you about what his education means to him. 

[The prepared statement of John F. Noonan follows:] 
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Good noming Mr. Chairman and Rwnbers of the BUboonmlttee. I «n 
plp mmA to hm Bbl« to cam b©fora you today toj oitt testimony relatad 
to thtt raauthorliatlon of t)^ Hl^r Education Aot of 1965. Aa 
Praaidmt of Bloonfield C3ollege, I am apwOdng on btO^alf of AIOWJ and 
its 16 rmtet inatitutionn that are aa divaraa as our Stat« and nation 
Iteelf • alley incluie traditional liberal arte collages, a major 
research university/ ootiprehanaive oollegfta, religiously affillstsd 
collagaa, VKxnan'a oollegea, and adhoola of laWr health 60iancea« 
engineering, businesa, moaic and other profaaaions. 

Itia extraordinary dlvaraity in the independent secftor of higher 
education offers students a critical choice in terms of the si^ze^ . 
governance I location, academic program, and miaaion of the institution 
that will help shape their highwr education experienoe. Students are 
v«ll served in the independent aector, indep^ndant oollecies and 
universitiea in New Jersey enroll 18 percent of the atate's students, 
yet they award 30 percent of all baccalaureate degrees, 40 percent of 
all master's degrees, 53 percent of all doctoral degieea, and 69 
percent of a]l first profeaaional degrees In areas such as law 
and engineering* 

The average tuition cost of an independ€jnt institution in New 
Jeraey in 1990-91 is $9,545. Nationally, three ^Imss as many 
independent institutions have tuition and fees of less than $6,000 tivan 
have tuitiona and fees of more than $12,000. 

Our inatitutions have danonotrated an o\'©rwhelmlng comiitment in 
tlie form of financial aid fran their cwn resources to ensure that 
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etudantu from all waUcf of life have the opportunity to choofit tha 
in»tltuaon that bast tuiti their rmndM and aspirationfl* Federal 
•tudant aid doaa not help atudenta att«Kling iwJepmdent oollegaa and 
univeraitiea ae ntich a« it dir* tan yaari^ ago. raithwr approprlatlona 
for the studant aid progreffoa nor award mounta kapt paoa with inf latlai 
In tha 1980'i. The waxinw Pall Grant for tha naodiaat atudanta, for 
awmpla, vma ichaduLafl in tha 1986 raauthoriwtion to riaa to $3,100 ixt 
1991-92. Yat appropriabioni for W 1991 increaaad tha maxlnwro Pall • 
award to 12,400, just $300 abova tha 1986 maxlitun of $2,100, In tha 
faca of declining federal grant support, ^^idependent ooll«ge« and ; 
uniwraitiea have incraaaijigly turned to institutionally fund^ 
rinanciad aid. 

Adjusted for Inflation (in constant 1987-88 dollars) r federal 
grant assistance to undergraduates at independent institutions grew 
from $1,184 billion to $3,421 billion between 1970-71 end 1975-76. 
Tills aid then began to decline dramatically through 1987-88 When it 
reached $1,101 billion less than the aitount awarded in 1970-71. Our 
colleges and universities, on the other liand have been steadily 
increasing the amount of stuJent financial aseistance they offered ttm 
their own institutional rasouroas in the form of grants. In 1983-84 r 
tney surpassed the federal govemnent isi the total dollar amount of • 
grants swarded to undergraduates. By 1988-89, Indspendent colleges tnd 
universities were mmrdlng 279 percent more grant assistance to 
undergrsduatas than the federal govennvent was providing to students in 
independent higher education. In New Jeriey, the institutional aM .hae 
increased from a $24M in 1987-80 to o^. . S64M In 1990-91. 
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m thft pa«t tun ymari, indnpandent Institutions niitianally havs 
lncrsas«d thsir ocranitmsnt of instltuticnsl funds to studsnt add by m 
avwagrs of aJuost 25 psrc«nt a ysar, to a laval now wall in exoasa of 
$3 billion annually. On individual ottvi^usaa, this qtwth in 
institutional aid can ba quits drflnatic. 

At IkM Jars«y*s indspendent oollagas, for exanpl^i the 
institutional funds for granta to naady students haa increasad frm 
juflt over $1,000,000 in 1976 to $64,100,000 in 1990 — an inaraase of. 
mora than 600 pareant. Over the same period, Pell Grant funds gtmf 
frcitt appiK»<iinataly $4,830,000 in 1976 to a high of $16,000,000 in 1980, 
and steadily daolinad to a lavel of $9,660,000 in 199C Ihls 
represents an overall parcantage increase of just over 50 percent over 
thR sara fouitean-yaar period. 

•mis funding oomss at a high prioei if taken from the operational 
budget, it decreases the funds available for acienoa labs, for the . 
library, and for Bcad«nic progrmtiai it ccntrlbutes to increaaes in 
tuiticmsi it strains tJia very capacity of our institutions to operate, 
and it drains endowments that, for the vast majority of our nwrbers, ' 
are extrtmly limitad. (sae attached chart) jr 

Much of the financial aid generated from our inatitutional 
rmsouroas has gone to help students >iho cone frcn vrorking ^amiliea of 
moderate inocma, maiiy of v*han can no longer ctwnt on any federal 
si:pport -* eittmr frcw grants or loans. For othors may qualify for 
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eomd federal aid, the mrnnt of grant or loan aliglblllty is not 
to make a real difference in their ability to meet college coets, 

Ttvese are the folke v*k) thcxight their gcvemrent would be a 
partner in helping to «3ucatft their children. Theae are your 
constituents. These are the studenta and families that I want to taUc 
to you about today. Several issues are important to middle-inccmo 
families rega«ilng theli- ablity to fijiance a college educatlc»i — 
expandijvg the oligil)ility for federal grant aid, addressing their need 
to pay direct educational costs , lirixravljig the balance between grants 
and loans # and modifying the treatment of home and farm assets in the 
calculation of financial need* 

First, I hesitate to use the tern "middle Inccme" in describing 
these families without offering a further definition of terns. Middle 
inccma Is often used as a relative temr what one person thinks of as 
middle inocros, another might define aj "working class" or "Icwer 



in an attempt to ccnvs up with a working definition of middle 
ix^cam, the National Association of Independent Colleges and 
Universities (MAICU) has looked back to the objectives of the 
Mlddle-lncoM Student Assistant Act (MISAA) which the CongreflS passed 
in 1978. When Congress adopted the legislation, $25^000 was 
specifically cited as the family inoans at wlilch a student should 
receive at least a minimufn Pell Grant. Using a $25,000 inccwe in 1978 
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dollars as the ba»i», a family with an isvscm of $49,615 ahould be 
BervBd by federal aid proytam© in 1990 • 

Famillee at thifi Incane lev«l ahould be helped, but they are not* 
under tlie current Pell Grant program, ellcjibillty la effeotively 
lljtdted to fltudenta with family Inconea belcw $35,000 — and atudente 
with InccrotB much above $28,000 generally receive only a ndnlirwm qrant 
of $200. Juat five percent of the Pell Grant recipient! in the 
acadwdc year 1988-89 (the last yaar for vjhich reolpltnt data are 
available) came fxm familiea with Inocroa of wore than $30,000* 

Vte can look at our definition of middle incorta another way to 
illustrate further the ineffectiveness of the Pell CSrant program in 
serving a broad range of dependent atudents who need help in paying fbr 

NAICU also looked at data fran the Census Bureau's 1989 Current 
Population Survey for murried couples with the head of household 
between forty-five and fifty-four — a lUcely age range for parents of 
students between eighteen and twenty-two* Me then ©vanly divided th« 
families into five groups aooordinqj to incana levels* Roughly 
speaking, one could describe the groups as representing? lower - (Ism 
than $29,450), lower-middle (between $29,450 and $43,879), middle 
-(Between $43,880 and $58,662), upper-middle - (between 58,663 and 
$79,632), and upper-lncone (more than $79,633) famlUea. Surprisingly, 
the vast raa^iority of students from Icwer-middle-inooroe femiliee (not to 
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mention mlddle-lncawsi f«mlUe$) hAVfi alnogt no chance of nweiving & 
Pell Grant, 

Thar© am Bev^ral reasons \yhy the c\irr«rit student aid programs^ 
and the Pall Grant program in particular, no longer aerve students from 
America's middld-lncom faitdliea. 

rirat, th« roaxinun Pell Grant award has not kept pace with the • 
rate of inflation, due largely to the extraoixlinarir increase in the . 
nunter of grant recipients enrolled in short-term prograros in 
vocational schools. The number of Pell Grant recipients in the 
proprietary sector increased by 172 percent between 1980 and 1989/ 
while the niaiber of recipients in the collegiate sector rose only by 10 
percent, fron 2.4 million to 2,7 million. 

Second, the congressionally mandated need-analysis fonmila enacted 
in 1986 rendered the children of many mi<^41e-liV3cine families ineligible 
for federal assistance. In contrast, other changes to the 
congressional methodology have made it much easier for independent 
students who are married aivd do not have children to qualify for 
federal assistance. 

Third, the current indepentSent student definition can be 
exploited, and it is. Families who want to avoid responsibility can 
have their children establish what our aid administrators call 
•♦Independent of convenience" for the parpose of gaining eligibility for 
federal asfliatance. 
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lyxirth, th« ehaw mirtjwra of older and legitimately indflprodint 
0t\idmts «e«klng federal student aid have incx«i»ed dramatix^lly* OSia 
nwiDwr of Pell CSrant recipients who are twenty-fair or older has 
tripled, fran 588,000 to 1.5 million, in the last ten yeari* Iheee 
students are icGrm likely to have low inccitteB (since parental inocne le 
not counted for independent students) and qualify for maxinun awards • 
Thus, it is not surprising that wore than 60 percent of current Pell 
Grant dollars now go to students classified as independent, 

Thsse changes have shifted grant fundi to independent students, ' 
effectively rationing the level of grant aid that is available to 
dependent students of traditional college age fron middle-inoane 
families. Needy students are essentially caii?oting with each other for 
limited funds. 

We are also oonoemed about declining congressional support for 
the federal caitpus-based student aid programs. Historically, 
Supplwnontal Educational Opportunity Granti ISDOO) , Perkins Loans, «id 
college work-Study (CWS) awards have been critical in meeting the needs 
of dependent students in collegiate programs. These programs have not 
fared well in the past decade. 

Between 1981 and 1991, funding for the 6E00 program declined by 
11.9 percent, funds for CMS dropped by 32.3 percent, and Perkins loan 
appropriations plunged by 67.5 percent (in oonatant dollars) . Funding 
for the State Student Incentive Grants (SSIG) program also decreased by 
48.1 percent over the sami period. 
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Tte luck of funding support for thmme progrma haa co^ixxinded tha 
ptoblfnw of middle-lncotw atudnnti %«ho mr« edgad out of the Pftll CSrant 
program In the 1980*8, 

Pirhapi most litiportuintly, thi children of middl^-lncorw funiliw 
who want to go to college — espaoittlly to an indapwdent collaga or 
univarBity — nuit hava broadar aooaii to BUbeldiaad loans* I raaliwi 
that you will probably haar a good daal about tha grwdng lirbalanca 
batween grants and loana. This ia sonathing about v*Uch you all h«va 
a}cpr«BBad oonoam. It ie a aUbjaot that deaervas foouaad and langthy 
oonaidaration by tha ocmtitttaa. 

We ahare your concern. Wa are alannad at tha extant to whl^ 
loans have replaced granta aa tha primary aouroe of federal student 
aid^ aapecially for very low-inccma# at-rlak atudenta« Wa atroogly 
Bupport an increased an^^haaia on grant funding ac a major priority in 
reauthorization. 

At tha aane tiite, we alirply moat recognize that atudenta from 
middle-lnoana familiea need subaidlzed loan programa to finance the 
coeta of higher education over the lorvg term. 'Aaae studenta have been 
virtually diaenfranchiaed fran federal grant prograne. Furthermore, 
many no longer qualify for Stafford Loana on the baala of 
congreaaionally maxvSated need teats. 

unleaa wo want to promote a syaton that limits opportunities and 
choices for atu^ents who happen to be bom iJ^to noderate-income 
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families, we must k—p tht door open to loan capital to •tudenta and 
fmilian that at» willing and abl« to borrow — and pay back their 
loans. Htm national <te£ault rat* for s Aidents at independr-t coHagis 
and universities in leas than 6 percent. In New Jerssy the default 
rata at independent oolleqsa is 4.8 percent. Our students graduate at 
higher rates than their counterparts at public institutions, and they 
le5»;e our colleges with substantially increased future eamiiig pcMer. 

While we urge you to consider expanded borrowing opportunities for 
mlddle-inoane students and their parents, we are keenly award of the 
level of debt that many of these students will incur over several years 
of successive borraring. 

Somt of the debt burden I m descrlljing could be alleviated by 
extending grant eligibility higher up the fandly Ijwana scale to reach 
students fran irodetata-inocms families. For students who have to 
borrow, debt could also be bstter managed by a more expansive system of 
loan payback t»ohanians. We are very concamed that the relatively 
limited repaymsnt optlcms now in palce have the efftot of encouraging 
default. Further, limited payback options clearly dieoourage our 
graduates from pursuing careere in public service. 

I have offered a number of general oamiante and concerns today 
about the nature and extant to which current federal stud«it aid policy 
falls chosrt of the needs of our middle-incane and working familias. 
New I would like to present five specific exanples that illustrate the 
points I have tried to make. 
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fto worked with four of our iiwtitutlMui — B.loom£l«ld OoUeg* in 
Blocnfield, Rldtor College Jn LavftencevlllA, Fairlelgh Dickiiwon 
Uhlveraity in Madiflon, Uameek and ftitherford, and aitflr H»ll 
Univtraity in South Orange to identify atudentB from their oollegee 
that rer«eBented ooiroon situaUoni and probl«itii faced by famillea with 
Hlinilar econondo airounatancea. 

Each of theae atudenta and their femili/sa haa faced differaot 
financial obataclea ao they have atrugerl^d to put together the needed 
reaouroea ao that their cMldren can attend colleg* "nd oenplete a 
highar education. M have changed their namaa in the follcwing 
illuBtratlona to protect their confidentiality. 



Mary entered Bloomfield College as a full-tine frealman in fall 
1990 living in cairpua housing . Mary ocnaa fran • f*pily ot Mivm with 
children ranging in age from 3 - 19 yeara old. Both her parenta work 
«ttnlng a ocnblned inccma of $70,902. Ohe fawlly doea not am a heme. 
The ooet of education at Blocmfield wae $12,750. Ihe expected par«»t 
contribution waa $8,555 and Mary'a contribution waa $700. Thla rwulte 
in remaining need of $3,495. Ohe aid package for Mw^ included a $700 
atate grant and Inatitutional granta of $2,750. In order to help pay 
the actual bill of $10,620, Mary'a parents borrowed a $4,000 PWB 
loan. We can anticipate they will ocntlnuo to borrow frcn the loan 
program fbr the next three or four yeara. The result oouW be parental 
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debt of |12^000«*|15,000. Plenve tmemabr thiirt aro fbur mr^ children 
to iMind to Gollega, 

MH 

Kelly i8 typirwil of Bloomfield'i Evening fltadents. She epent five 
yeara (10 eemitera and two mimar seaalona) at BlOOnfieM as a 
fiill-*tlm student studying Business fSanagonant. She is a eingl* parent 
with « 12 yeer old child. In 1989 her Inooroe was 118,319. Tar the 
1990*^91 acadonlc year her ooat of education (fbr 12 months) vae 
|20,400# and her expected contribution fron earnings was $301. Ker 
financial aid package Included a Pell grant of $1,720, a state grant of 
$1,100, and an institutional grant of 11,300 for a total of $4,120* 
Because this was not enough to pay her tuition bill fbr Hyf^ year, Kelly 
borrowed a Stafford Loan in the amount of $4,000* This brings her 
total aid package to $8,120 with remaining uimet need of $11,979. 

Ktolly graduated fron Bloonfield College this year with $19,750 in 
loan debt, in addition, she plans to attend iw School in the fall and 
will have to go further into debt to subsidize her LtM degree* 

Rich 

Udi is a prospective student at Rider College, in Lawrenoeville* 
Hie parents are divorced and he lives with hi$ mother, and two other 
siblings in Browns Mills, New Jersey, Ridh has no inocms because there 
are no jcbe available in walking distance frcm his horns in Browns 
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MiUa* Rlch'fl iTOthor eama $17,e75*no and i»oelv«i child Bupport for 
the children in the wiwunt of $9, 600,00 givir>g the fandly a total 
inoom of «27,275. Rich's nother attends oollego half Mime and she 
also owns a hems worth $65,000,00, with a xnortgage of $44,500. 

Under tho ConqwiBsional Msthcxlology systsm of need analysis, the 
parent is expected to contribute $733.00 toward her son's educational 
expenses. Rich is expected to contribute a mlnunun of $900. Thus the 
total family contribution toward Ben's educational expenses is $1^433. 

The total cost to attend Rider is $17,435. This Includes 
$10,900.00 for tuition, $4,660.00 for xccm and board, $285.00 for 
mandatory fees, $600.00 for bocks, and $900.00 for transportation snd 

personal e:q7en8e8. 

« 

The family's expected contribution is subtracted from the total 
costs, yielding a calculated financial need of $16,002 • 

The ColJege cannot meet all of Den' e financial calculated need, 
but has provided a total financial aid package fo $14, 425 « Rich was 
awarded a Pell Grant of $1,750.00, ft New Jersey Tuition Aid Grant of 
$3,900.00, a Rider College Grant of $3,150.00, a $l,500i00 Perkins 
I>oan, $2,625.00 Stafford loan, and $1,500.00 Collsg* Work Study. If 
Rich's situation remains siiuilar then he will graduate with over 
$16,000 in loans* 
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Sam 



lh» Wilaon £«nlly a«rv«« ai a good axarpla to denwnatrata the 
dlfflcultlea fandli«B ar« wcporienoing In mtciting oollaga coata* Sam 
la a thiztl ywr college atudant at Fairlalgh Dickinaon Univarfity* Ha 
Uvan In a fandly of four (4) (Mothar, Fathar and Brother). Oha 
Wilion'a adjuated gtoai inooroi for 1990 waa $47#261 in addition to 
8am*9 part tlm job of $8,330« lhair ham ia valued at $95|000 with an 
outatandlng nortgaga of $67,000. The family' • wvinga if a irere $300 
and Sam 'a fathar 'a anployer hai begun to talk about layoff a and plant 
shrinkage* 

Sam and hie parents are In deep dlstrafla about meeting 1991-92 
college expeneee. Tbtal educational coat if $18 #040 with an expected 
family contribution of $10,885* Sam'e aid package Includaa 
inetitutional aid of $4,430, a Stafford Loan of $2,725 and a PUJ8 loan 
of $4,000* The family is still short $5,045 in direct educational 
axpenae« 

The Wilsons have applied for a personal loan of 15,000 but the 
bank will only grant 12,000 based on the fottlly's ability to repay 
(Note the Wilson's hava outstanding su{:plenwtal loans for Sam's 
BYeihwrn and Sophonore yeara with an cwtetandlng balance of $6,750) * 

What can Sam and his family do at this point? Here are sane 
opticus, but none are really aa sound as permitting Sam to catplete his 
educations 
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withdraw from school and find full time 
otploynwnt and attatpt to Mve enough 
fu«i8 to caT|)l©t« college. 

Treuisfer to a less expensive school. 
This may not truly solve the problem 
because Sam vlXl lose credits if he 
transfers and also he will be eliglbl* 
for less aid and as a consequence would 
have the asm if not more out of pocket 
expenses. 

The Wilsons could take a second mortgage, 
but the Wilsons may rot be able to make 
payments on a eaoond mortgage based on 
their current obligations and cash flew 
position. 

Ohis is a middle-class family that is obviously strugglliKr to hslp 
their child corplete his education. 

yvqtte 

Xvett© i> ft frertman at Seton Hall Univ«riity. Htr parmti hav« a 
ca*in«l incjcna of $%,4fll. Thera ara 8l3( 1a th« family with taw in 
oolltgt. Ohalr homt has aqiiity valus of $61,835. Ototal coat of 
•ducatlon at Baton Hall la $18,705. -Bia family'a •xpaot«l oontrltoutlon 
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Is $8,851 and Ywtta^B 1» $700 which lemrBB of $8,434. Yvttta'fi 
aid packag* incluaes a state grant of $400, a canfua job for $2,000, a 
StaffOKtl lioan of $2,625 and a Parkina loan of $2,000, 

Yvetta will graduata with significant debt and is workJjiq as wall, 
but har family will still have to fund $1,500 this ysar in urroat need 
in order for her to attend Setcn Hall* 

Mr, Chairman, wa have spent time today focusing on the 
dif ficultiee faced by middle-inocms fandlies in mating the costs of 
post-secondary education. We would not ocme to you and your corndttwi 
with tto kinds of problems wa have discussed vdthout offering 
corresponding solutions, 

I will stata our recoirosndationa briefly. I realize that many of 
our recam^ndations have been presented in other testiitwny you have 
heard. However, since the issues involving miAUe-lnoana families 
affect students in all sectors of poet-secondary education, 1 would 
llto to restore our raocmnandations. wa would be pleased to work with 
you and the menbers of the aubccmdttee and your staffs to explore 
further explore any of the concerns we have toudted ori today or to 
develop further any of our reccwnendations. 

Following are our soggestione for clianges to the Higher Education 
Act to address the needs of middle-income students and their families ♦ 

* Increase the maxinwn Pell Grant to at least $4,000 and, In 
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dubaoquent yeazft, adjunt the mxlxiun maxi annually basod 
on tha Conaiiner Price Index. 

Expand eligibility to fMtdliea vdth incxwea up to 
approximtely $43,000 by changing the formula used to deterndne 
individual wards in the Pell Grant program. Ihe inaxlnun award 
of $4,000 would be conpoaed of a $2,500 canponent for living 
expensea and a tuition oatponant — 25 percent of twition, not 
to exceed $1,500. Future adjustmnta in the maxlniin 
award would be split equally dollar for dollar between the 
living coat and tuitiotn ootiponenta of the foznwla. 

Explore fully proposala for direct leiiding loan progranw, auch 
as the plan put forth by CongreaMnan Petri* Ihe concept of 
direct lending holda great potential in our opinion. 

Review the atatutory need-analyalu fomilaa for dependent 
atudantfl to aasure accuracy and reaecnableneaa in the leval of 
expected oontributiona they produce for both atudenta and 

parents. 

Modi.fy tha treatment of married independent etuflenta without 
dependents in the congressional methodology so that these 
students are treated similarly to aliigle independent atudenta 
without dependents. 

Slitplify the statutory definition of an independent etudont by 
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eliminating currant ot^xHtionnl critarla and extondlng 
Indepandent only to atudantB v^o ara t*»nty^four year» or 
oldei, graduate and profassional atudanti, itudenta with lagal 
dependcaita, veteranf# orphanB, and warda of the court. 

HeviM naed^analyaia fonnolaa to axai^>t at least ■ana portion 
of ooilega aavings fron tha ccwputation of a3q)aatad family 
contributions, 

Inoreaae authorization levels for the cairpus-basad programs and 
tha S6ZG program. 

Leverage additional funds for the cainjus-based programs by 
establishing an overall tnathcing requirmant for the three 
prograiwi of 25 percent. (The current match rata ia 10 percent 
for Perkins, 15 percent for SBOG, and 30 percent for College 
Vtork-Study.) 

Prwid« greater flexibility for canpuses to meat individual 
student needs appropriately and prudenUy by expanding the 
auttority for Institutiais to tranafer to 25 percent of 
canpua-baaed funds among the programs. 

Broaden eligibility for loan prograraa to middle-lnocma etudanta 
by eliminating nonliquid Assets (such as equity in a hano^ 
femdly farm, or fwniJ.y buainesB) from statutory need-analysis 

fomjlaa. 
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* Raise Stafford loan lljnlts to linmls that raetora the valua 
Ivit to Inflation over the past ten yeara to tha followlngt 
$3,500 for freshman^ $5|000 foe aqphnnoraa, juniorai and 
aaniorar $10^000 for graduate and piofeaaional etudanta. 

* Facilitate parental borrcwing to maet expected oontributia.3 
and recognize che increaaed caah-flo(^ needa of middle-lnooma 
families by removing the current $4,000 borrowing limit on PUU8 
loana. 

* Create expanded loan payback alternatives and conaolidation 
optiona to provide atudenta with the inoat flexibility to mmt 
their repaymant obligations. A nunber of prppoaals nisrit 
renewed attention, such aa those that offer loan forgiveness 
for public aervice, plana that tie loan repaymanta directly to 
the increased lifetlma earning power provided by a college 
education, and proposals that tie repaymant to service in 
critical jobs. 

This concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman and itHnbera of the 
aubconmittee. I thank you for the opportunity to testiQ^, and Z vould 
be happy to answer any questions you may have* 
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STATEMENT OF MATTHEW STEPHENS. A STUDENT AT 
BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE 

Mr. Stephens. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Congressman Payne, Congressman Andrews, Congresswoman 
Roukema, thank you for inviting me here. 

I have been asked to address what college means to me. I am not 
an expert on financial aid, but I must add that I work and go to 
college and at certain points, $500 might be a heck of a lot to come 
up with because, you know, I do not live on campus, I have to pay 
rent, and things of that nature. 

So, for someone to get $500, that might be the remaining amount 
on my bill that needs to be paid, it is a grea^ contribution to a 
person like myself. 

What college basically means to me is the access to the opportu- 
nity to control my own destiny. Once I ar, in college, once people 
donate the monies that they do to keep ^ae in college and to help 
me get into college, it is my responsibility, I feel, to control my aca- 
demic destiny. 

So far at Bloomfield College, I am a junior, and I have a 3.2 
grade point average, and just this last semester, I was hired by the 
college to help develop a program to lift the retention rate of black 
and Hispanic male students. 

Nationally, the drop-out rate between black and Hispanic male 
students was up to 56 percent. The program at Bloomfield College, 
we have been able to implement, we have been able to lift the re- 
tention rate to 80 percent. So, we are doing a pretty good job as far 
as that is concerned. 

Once I am out of college, once I get my degree, at that pomt, I 
have the choice to control my occupational destiny. That is very 
important to me because of the circumstances that my family has 
found themselves in. My father was not able to afford to send me 
to college, but he has been working now for 20 years at the same 
place, and he did not get a college education. He stressed to me, I 
could not send you, son, because I could not afford it, but the im- 
portance for you to go is so you control your own destiny. He has 
been at this place for 20 years, and about every 5 years, a guy that 
graduates from college comes and starts to tell him what to do. He 
is the new boss. 

I imagine that he is somewhere like a freezer foreman or some- 
thing to the effect, but everybody— about every 5 years, another 
college graduate comes and is introduced to him as his new super- 
visor. I do not want that out of my life. Maybe the circumstances 
that he went through prevented him from going to college or what- 
ever the case may be, but luckily I am not in that circumstance, 
and I want to be able to control my own destiny. 

Some of my friends and my colleagues that I went to high school 
with, they have not been able to control their own destiny either. I 
know since I graduated from high school, I have lost at least four 
of my friends, my friends into the drug trade, that thpy decided 
that the Mercedes-Benz and the Gucci suit was more important 
than a college degree. And at certain times, you know, when I am 
walking to class, sometimes they drive by me in the Mercedes-Benz 
and say, ''Hey, what's up, how's college going?" and that is hard to 
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deal with at points in time, especially, you know, when it is a long 
walk and it is cold outside. But I have been able to sustain and one 
thing we learned in our business class in Morals and Business was 
that good things will come if you work for them, all good things 
that come deserve work, and it is a price for those things that we 
have to pay, and college has given me the initiative to know that 
there is a price and I am in control of knowing if I want to pay 
that price or not. 

And as a result of my occupational choice, I would hope to mold 
the destiny of society. What I would like to do after graduation is 
do something similar what I am doing now at Bloomfield College in 
being an educational consultant to schools, businesses and prisons 
on addressing the work force 2000 and inventing creative programs 
to facilitate the need that is necessary. 

There are all individuals that are in prison at this point as far a? 
the black and Hispanic males are concerned, there are twice as 
many black and Hispanic males my age in jail than there are in 
college. Something has to be done about those young men in prison. 
Somf )ody has to address that. 

I would hope to be one of the individuals that addresses that. 
The same as for businesses and schools. I would like to be one of 
the individuals to do that. 

In my opinion, the most serious disease that affects my genera- 
tion, besides AIDS, AIDS is a big one, but the most serious, in my 
opinion, is the disease of mediocrity. I think this disease, it has not 
been really noted as a disease lately, but I think mediocrity and 
the level of mediocrity found in just Americans, not just black 
Americans, but all Americans in general has caused us to settle for 
less. 

This disease is contracted in most people's cases by low self- 
esteem, low self-motivation, and low self-dedication to themselves 
and their occupation. Unlike AIDS, I think that this disease can be 
cured, and as a result, it must be cured for the society to prosper. 

College, in my viewpoint, is the cure or is the medicine to cure 
mediocrity because it gives us the opportunity to think and, in 
most instances, it gives us the opportunity to learn how to think, 
and that is what college means to me. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. 

We will next hear from Mr. Lang, and Mr. Lang is from the New 
Jersey Department of Higher Education in Trenton. 
Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF GLENN LANG, NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Lang. Chairman Payne, Mrs. Roukema, Mr. Andrews, my 
name is Glenn Lang, and I am the Acting Executive Director of the 
New Jersey Educational Opportunities Fund, which we know in 
New Jersey as EOF, and I am going to probably approach the issue 
of affordability of access from a slightly different perspective, and 
it is from the perspective of opportunity programs, and in a few 
seconds, I will speak specifically on the federally-supported oppor- 
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tunity programs, Talent Search, Upward Bound and Student Sup- 
port Services. 

But what I would like to do first is give you an idea of what we 
do in New Jersey, and I think New Jersey is distinctive among the 
majority of the States and our resource efforts that we put into 
providing educational opportunity for those who have the least. 

The EOF Program started in 1968, around the same time that 
the Federal opportunity program started, and we have opportunity 
programs today enrolling 12,000 students at all the public and inde- 
pendent institutions in the State. 

Our current budget just from the State is $25 million a year to 
support this program. But it is not just State money that makes it 
successful; it is a successful partnership, sometimes stormy, some- 
times sunny, with institutions. Institutions, such as Rutgers, which 
enrolls almost 2000 of our students, provides the administrative 
costs for the program, provides generous financial aid to our stu- 
dents. 

The independent institutions alone matches dollar-for-dollar and 
exceed our contribution for administrative staff costs and put in 
over $2 to $3 million this year in financial assistance that we have 
been unable to make up. 

We are also lucky for the tuition aid grant program which you 
will hear about a little bit later from one of my colleagues in the 
State of New Jersey, which has held our students who are the 
neediest harmless from tuition increases. 

We have a very progressive policy in New Jersey, I believe, that 
has targeted our need-base grant programs to holding those who 
have the least harmless from increases in tuitions. So, we also ben- 
efit from that. 

Let me tell you who our students are. They come from all walks 
of life and all corners of the State. The majority come from our 
urban areas, one-third from Essex County alone, but they enroll at 
all the colleges in the State. They reflect the mosaic of the State, 
but New Jersey is a high-income, high cost-of-living State. The 
median annual family income of students in my prograni is $13,000 
a year, in a State where the median income is almost triple or four 
times that. 

Almost all are first-generation college students. Seventy percent 
of the students, the young people, in my program come from homes 
that are headed by single female head of household. Fifteen per- 
cent come from households that are totally dependent upon public 
assistance for their income, and a growing number, because New 
Jersey is one of the entry places for new immigrants into our coun- 
try, growing numbers are with limited English proficiency. 

But through the EOF Program, we are able to place students in 
all m^ors, all career tracks, and options at our institutions, from 
teaching, nursing, liberal arts, to engineering and computer sci- 
ences. 

We have also recently started another program in New Jersey 
called College Bound because we have seen the need as with the 
Federal TRIO Program to intervene earlier. One thing we know is 
that youngsters from economically-poor homes or who may go to 
not a strong school district are least likely to graduate from high 
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school and, if they do, less likely to go on to postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

So, we have seen the need to intervene earlier. So, we started a 
series of College Bound Programs, which we funded about $2 mil- 
lion this year at 18 colleges and universities, and we enrolled about 
2600 students. But even with that State effort, we have been fortu- 
nate to receive another $4.8 million from the Federal Government 
for TRIO Programs, which serve an additional 8,000 students, pri- 
marily from our urban areas, through Talent Search, Upward 
Bound and Student Support Services. 

The Federal programs have covered an area which we in the 
State have just come around to and that is pre-college education. I 
think they have made a tremendous impact through Talent Search 
and Upward Bound. Over 5,000 of the 8,000 students are in Talent 
Search and Upward Bound, which work along with our public 
school systems to improve the possibility of those students will 
attend college or go on to postsecondary education. 

What I would like to do is just give a few comments or recom- 
mendations about proposals in the Federal reauthorization for the 
TRIO Programs or the federally-funded opportunity programs that 
I think would assist us in our efforts here in a State like New 
Jersey. 

First, I think the program regulations and support should en- 
courage earlier intervention. Right now, most of the programs start 
at eighth grade. I think we need to start earlier. Down in the 
middle school years. The earlier we can get started working with 
promising young people, I think the better chance we have of 
having more young people successfully graduate from high school, 
successfully enter the academic curriculum in their high schools, 
and choose postsecondary education as an option. 

The second, I think in your discussions, especially with TRIO 
Program directors, there needs to be a discussion that goes beyond 
just simple funding formulas, but a discussion of what does it take 
to be successful or to address the needs of the students who these 
programs serve. 

We are having a very intensive discussion with institutions m 
this State because the demographics and conditions have changed 
since we first started EOF in the State of New Jersey. We are 
starting to find out that we need a whole new array of services and 
we cannot just work on certain assumptions about who the disad- 
vantaged or who the minority student is. We need to take a closer 
look at what student needs are. 

Number 3. We need to expand initiatives to improve the prepara- 
tion and participation of minority and low-income youth in math, 
science, engineering and related disciplines. 

One of the things that I personally cheered about was the new 
Upward Bound math-science initiative, but I think we need to go 
further than that, than having a few regional programs. If we are 
really serious about bringing these young people into the mam- 
stream of where this economy in the future is going, every Upward 
Bound Program should encourage math and science. 

We need to continue that into the collegiate levels, in the stu- 
dent support services, and the graduate programs. 
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Also, I think TRIO Programs at the Federal level, the regula- 
tions need to be amended, so that we can successfully coordinate 
and build upon efforts like we have here in New Jersey. We need 
to look at the guidelines to reduce the administrative duplication 
requirements and give them more flexibility to have services di- 
rectly targeted at students rather than another director for each 
individual program where we could have umbrella programs. 

Lastly with the programs, you may want to look at the funding 
cycle. Right now, they are funded on a 3-year cycle, and then they 
have to reapply. It is competitive all the time. 

I would say extend the funding cycle to four or 5 years, give a 
program enough time to work with a cohort of students. Four to 5 
years is about how long it takes for a young person to get to high 
school, through high school, another 4 to 5 years is how long it 
takes to graduate from college. 

Right now, the way the funding structure is set up, I could poten- 
tially bring a student in as a freshman and be defunded because of 
the competitive proposal process before the student has the chance 
to even complete college. 

So, a longer funding cycle would reduce paper work, encourage, I 
think, longer-term programming to look at the entire career of the 
student, but that should also include, you know, the appropriate ac- 
countability measures to make sure the major goals and objectives 
of the program are being met. 

In my written testimony, I also have some thoughts about the 
impact of Congressional Methodology and the need for increased 
support to Pell to help these needy students. I have looked at some 
of the testimonies of the financial aid community who will be 
speaking to you in the next panel, and I think they can even speak 
to the issue much more strongly than I can. 

So, I thank you for this opportunity to discuss opportunity pro- 
grams with you today. 

[The prepared statement of Glenn Lang follows:] 
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My namo ti Qlenn Lano «nd l am tht Acting Ex*eut)yt DIractor Of tha New Jeraay 
Educational Opportunity Fund (EOF). Today I want to sptak on tha Important role that opportunity 
proommi play In prtparlng ouf cttlzini, to pirtlolpate In tha eoonomlo and aootal llfa o( our itata. 
SpacHlcally, I will commant on tha continuing nead for and tha Importanca of tha TWO Progranta. 
Rrat. howavar. I would Ilka to share with you information about our afforti In Nhw Jariay. 
Stata Supportad Opportunity Programa 

New Jaraay Is distlnctlva In baing ona of tha few states v/hlch has demonstratad a long- 
standing commitment to providing higher aducatlonal access and opportunity. Tha New Jsrsay 
Educational Opportunity Fund (EOF) was created by law in 1968 to ensure meaningful sccass to 
higher education for those who have bean burdened with economic and educational 
disadvantages. The program targets low-Income state resklents who are capable and motivated 
but poorly prepared for collage study, and It provkjes them with two different, but aqually 
Important, forms of asslstancs. To ensure such Individuals the opportunity to affand college. EOF 
supplies supplemental ftnanclal aid to defray the non-tuttlon costs (euoh as fees, books, room and 
board, etc J not covered by the stste's Tuition Aid Grant (TAG) Prograni and federal Pell Grants. 
To ensure them a viable opportunity to success and graduafa. EOF funds a varied array of 
campus-based adaptive and academic support sen/!ces. Tha state appropriation for EOF during 
the current fiscal year, which supports more than 12.000 studenti at 44 New Jersey colleges and 
univeraltles, is $2S mHllon. 

A collaborative effort between the New Jersey State Department of Higher Education 
(DHE). which administera tha program, and tha state's coilegos and universities, who recruit and 
directly serve the students, EOF is one of the oldest of the nation's opportunity programst and one 
of the few state supported efforta of Its kind. Each fall. EOF students represent approximately 12% 
of the entering full-time freshmen st New Jersey colleges and unlveraltiee. Our etudonta come 
from every corner of the state. Thay have generally lived sr>d anondod high school in 
neighborhoods characterized by depressed economte conditions, substandard educational 
servtcos and unequal opportunities. Almost half come from the state's ten most distressed 
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communHI«i. locited In J«r«»y City. Camdwi, Tronton, Nawark. Hoboken City, lawww^ 
Township (Cumbwtand County), Paiialc City. Pattf«on, Union Oty. and Brldgrton City. About 
two-thWi tra from communltlM rankwi among tha Wty moit dlitraMad In tha atata. 

Tho median annual famny mcoma of dapandant EOF atudanta In FaMlflO) waa $19,807! for 
Indapandant itudanU. tha madlan Inooma wu $6,088. Almoat all EOF atudanta ara flri^ 
oenaratton odlooe atudanta; around 70% coma ffom aingie fetnaia parant houaahoMa, and about 
16% from houaahoWa racaMf^g public walfara aaalatanca. A algnlflcant. but unknown, pfoportlon 
of EOF atudanta have llmltad Engllah prollclanoy. 

Afrtean-Amerksana oonatltuta tha largest raolal/athnlc group enrolled In the progrim 
(almoat 44%). foBowad by Hispanica, fluat under 26%. with Puerto Wcana comprWng abou 41% of 
the EOF HIapank) population). wtiltM (21%). Aalana (7%). and othara. The ma|ofty (70%) of EOF 
atudenu are of trwJIttonal collage age (1 7-21 yaara); thirteen percent are between 22 and 28 yaen 
old, end 17% are older. 

EOF It a program that has worked. Daaplte tremandoua obatadea, remarkaWa numbere 
of Ita atudenu have. In fact, auccaeded In mattering the academk: challenge: with ludtotoua 
eupport, they have achieved at credible and even dlatlngulthad lovala. Each year over th« lait 
decade, EOF hat produced, on average. 1.250 graduatea-atudenta who. without the program, 
wouM not have been eligible for admlailon to eny tour-yaar InatJtutton In tha atote; atudanta wha 
without the program, would likely have found open doora to be rw^oMng doora. Over the Fund'e 
IHe apaa mora than 20.000 auch atudanta have earned degreae and gone on to make economte 
and (Mo contrtbuttona aa atate legWatora. health care profetttonali. edueatora. englnaere. 
ettorneya. builneeaman and buaJneatwomen-ln oountleaa pfoduotlva rolae-far beyond what 

could have been expected otherwiie. 

The program haa proven, moreover, to be a valuable aeedbed fof eduoattonal Innovattona 
that have found broad appHcabHtty In tha larger higher educatton communHy. Among th« many 
powerful alrateglea pioneered within EOF are precollage arttaulatlon. beak; akilli tatting and 
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r»m«dlitlon. tytttflfittlc rtltntlon tfforit, muttlcultural currlcult and human ralatlona programmtn0, 
ttudtnt iMdarthIp davalopmant, and outcomes<besfd pfogram tvaluatlon. 

Naw Jara^^y haa alto racognlzad tha naad to bagin Intarvantlon bafora atudanta raaeh our 
campuaaa. Conaaquantly, four yeara ago the State Initiated a aeries of pre-coiieoe aoadantio 
programa (or "Codaga Bound") In atvaral urban areas which Mantlfy promising atudanta arxl, 
through a combination of academic enrichment, counseling, tutoring, and career exposure, batter 
prepare them for college. The State appropriation for the College Bound la slightly ever $2 million, 
and aupporta 2,S00 students. Unfortunately, this eKort wtii only reach a limited population at beat 
Federal TRIO Programa In New Jereey 

New Jersey alto recalvea $4.6 million in federal fundf> to support 27 Trio projecte 
Indudlng; one McNair Poet-Baccauiaureate. four Talent Search, ten Upward Bound, one Vei'^rana 
Upward Bound, and twelve Student Support Sen/ices (SSS) programa. Together they enroll over 
8,000 studente from low-lncoma and llrst-generatlon collage housaholda. These programa are 
especially important at the pra-cdieglate level, where they equip approximately 6.500 atudanta wtlh 
the aspirations and tooia they need to continue to move through tha educational pipeline. 

In New Jeraay, we are fortunate that the political and economic culture of our atata haa 
developed a iong^arm commitment to educational access and opportunity. We have definitely 
benefited, too, from the presence of the federal TRIO programa. TRIO programa have extended 
our efforta and have aarved large numbers of atudanta (especially through Upward Bound and 
Talent Search) who have not traditionally been targeted by our State-aupported efforts. 
Opportunity programa have changed the lives of thousand of our atata'a citizena. Thay have also 
helped to change the nature of our educational insiltutiona by opening them up to a far mora rich 
and d^erse population. 

The Continuing Need 

Recent population and labor market projections suggest that opponunity programa auch 
as KOf» and TRIO must be integral componenta in our national educational strategy for the future. 
Between the yeara 2000 and 2010 approximately 35% of new entranta to the workforce will come 
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from minority groups. Increasingly our economy, and many of our Institutions, wtli t)acome 
IncrMsingly dapeixisnt upon those Indh/Uusis who have besn leut well served by our educatlonti 
systems. 

Numerous studies all desoribo the critical need to Increase our Investment In the 
devoiopment of human capital: 



T/ie drive to mise produotMty §nd /ncreaae compef/f/i^eneas /a 
tmnsformInQ the debete over social equity Into a discusslor) 
tubout economic growth' 

Bruce Nussbaum. 'Needed Human Ca, Itai." 

B gslnegs Vtfesk . Sept6mber1d89i p 103. 



"Over a third of the entire pgpuietlon of this country wlil be non- 
white by the turn of the century...The$e etatistice reveel the 
eiBonce of the cheiienQe o; eun/ivai thit America taces.. .If we 
succeed In learning how to make productive clt^zena out of 
minorities, if we can find ways to make them creative, thinking 
workers, as must happen with young whites, than surely we will 
have created a strongly competitive America that will be the envy 
of the world/ 

Louis Harris. "2001 : The V^orld Our Students wilt 
Winter 1988-89. 



Vf the policies and employment patterns of the present continue, 
it is likely that the demographic opportunity of the tPPO'a will be 
missed, the problems of minority unemployment, crime, and 
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d0f>0nd6ncy will b0 worsB than th9y are todSiy,..BBoh ywir 0/ 
d9l»y In 99rloU9ly dttacking thl$ probim mak^s It mora difficult, 
Not only will lobs bQcomemore sopfilstlcated and 
damandlng, tf)a numbara of naw workara will b§gin to Increaaa 
afior 1993. Now la tha tima to ranaw the amphaaia on ^ucatlon, 
training and amploymant aaaistanca formlnorltlQa,,,' 

William Johnstoa Arnold Packer, et. Ai. 

Workforce 2000: Work and War kari for the 

Twenty.flrgt Century . Hudson tnitltute, 1067. p 

114. 

It hae become common knovi4edge in New Jersey that the atate'e economy le rapkily 
shifting from manufacturing to a service/high technotogy Infomfiatlon bast. Tha grawth and vitality 
of such an economy depend upon the availability of highly ekilied workere. It le projected that In 
the next five yeare over 20% of eil new |obe will require four or more yetre of college training* 
While the educational requlrerrtente for the economy are Increasing, the atata Is undergoing a repU 
demographic transformation. Qtven currsnt birthrate and migration trende. wtthin the next 10 yeara 
nonwhttes will make up almost one^hird of the population. Afncan-Amerlcana and Latlnoe already 
represent 30% of the public school enrollments. Thess populatlona. however, have not benefited 
from the recent economlo e)(panston experienced by the rest of the state. The nfuilortty continue to 
reekie In economically depressed urban ereas, and their children (approximately two*thlrds of 
African-American students and three-quarters of Latino students) continue to attend schools In 
districts classified by the New Jerssy Department of Education as tha most disadvantaged 
because of socioeconomic conditions and other lectors. Lacking the wherewithal to escape to 
private schools or mors affluent surroundings, such studsnts tend to W behind acadamlcaHy 
beginning In the eariiest grades, and are thus denied a fair opportunHy to realize their educational 
potential. 
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ThU do«« not imply thit all mlnortty stiyinnts ara dlttdvantaoad, However, beoauia an 
werwhalmlng proportion of Afrlcan-Amerlcan and Hispanic (as well as poor) students reside In the 
•ute't poorest urtan echool dlstrlcte there Is the probability that many (in aplte of high 
achievement In their schools) may not be reoeivina a quality education. Through no fault of their 
own. these students are denied the opportunity to study science with reasonably tqulpped 
latjoratones; they ere denied the opportunity to teke advanced placement courses; they are denied 
adequate counselino and advice about college; and they are denied A rigorous curriculum which 
challenges them, sets high standards, end provides them with a realistic view of their achievements 
arid needs. 

The failure of many publlo schools, especially those located In dibtressed urban certtefS, to 
echlave any slgr^iflcant improvement In educational qusltty dose not bode well for the young men 
arKl women who receive their education In those environs, We cannot affo,-H to exclude the fastest 
growing segment of our population from the fruits of higher education and the economic 
marketplace because they wore forced to attend schools that did not equip them with the sWlls 
necessary to be competitive with those from more affluent backgrounds. The progress «nd 
continuing economic development of both my state and our country depende on the success of 
this evei.growlng minority population. Their current level of pertlclpatlon must Increase If New 
Jersey Is to avoki a drastic labor ehortage. Without access proijrams such as EOF and TRIO, far 
too many of these studente are either excluded from higher education or llmfted to open door 
colleges and restricted career options. To ensure our conlinuing commitment to democratic 
Ideals, and the optimistic future envisioned In the American Dream, we must provide the avenue for 
students who exhibit the potential, motivation and desire to sucoewl with the opportunity and 
Kjpport to do SO. The eitematlve li much more dengerous. 

With a 20 year wealth of experience In addressing aocese. diversity and quality higher 
aducation for .nlnortty and disadvantaged students, the opportunity programs must serve as th« 
foundation of our efforts to expand support to this growing population of students. The key Issue 
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to how to itringthen theso progrimi to thai th«y aro able to partorm thalr rola more affeotlvaly and 
to reach more dasdrvlna people. 

Clearly this will require a ma|or qommltment from all eectore, public and prtvate. State and 
fedem) government have major rolee to play, especially as It relates to helping studoms from 
dlsadvantt\god backgrouiKje prepare for careere that require a ooliefle education ae a baelo 
prarequislte. Currently, ae part of our efforte to develop a etrateglo plan lor higher education for 
the State of New jersey, we are Involved in a broad critical reflection on the need for and lOOpa of 
our EOF Program. We are engaolng the broad spectrum of our higher education community to 
etrengthen our existing efforte, and to develop new visions to Increase the participation and 
euccess of minority and disadvantaged etudente at all points of the educational pipeline* However, 
eincethe main purpose of thie occasion le to provide Informetlon regarding the Reauthorization, 
the fedemt role In higher education and, more specifically, the TRIO Programs. I want to share 
soma Insights from my 16 years as a professional working in higher education with both state and 
federally funded opportunity programe. 

Opportunity programs such Upward Bound. Talent Search, and Student Support Servlcas. 
rather than breeding dependoncy, stand as a malor public Investment in the davelopmem of 
human potential for achievement and self-sufficiency They represent one of the few renf^alnlng 
options for those who hsvs the potential and desire to rlee above barriers of economic and 
educational disadvantage. The challenge Is to reach greater numbere of eligible itudema. To 
begin Inten/enttons earlier, so that mors students are able to move up euccessfuliy through the 
educational pipeline to pofitsecondary education. To Insure adequate levels of sen/Ice. To 
Increase coordination with other etate and private programs. And to strengthen programmatic and 
administrative procedureeand program accountability. 

By end large, the record of TRIO Programs is a good one a story reflecting the triumph 
of the human epirit and the best Ideale of realizing the American Dream through Inltlatfve and 
persistence. This te not a case Of needing massive changes In a program that Is broken or has lost 
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)tt dlrfctlon. Instead, wt nevd to holp • good program work bettar. What TRIO (and othar 
opportunity) proorama require most la not an overhaul but an Infualon Of aupport. 

Recommandatlona 

Padaral policy muat place Inoraatad emphasis on raising coHaga participation and 
peralstance rates, asp«:lally for minorities and students from disadvantaged oircumatancee, 
Efforta to promote equity and minorfty auccass cannot focua on |ust ona area or emphasize |uat 
one approach. It Is Imperative that ws adopt a comprahenalve strategy that ellmlnatea 
discontinuities In service and "leakage' In the educational pipeline. Programs such as TRIO and 
EOF must bs made integral componeneta of the national American 2000 education reform 



1 . Increasingly, educatora and researchers are finding that aariy Intervention la key: to let . 
atudents (and their famPles) know that postsecondary eduoatton la a realistic altarnatlvej to lr>etlll 
the motivation, akliis and work habits needed for academic succeee; to Iraure that a greater 
number of students are prepared to meet the heightened testing demanda of the current 
educational reform movement. Efforts at such aa Talent Search should begin eartler, in middle 
school (grade 6). 

2. Inoreaae the level of funding support for TRIO programa and establish minimum (base) 
funding levels to ensure that alt program participants rsceive a comprahenalve and thorough mix 
of high quality activities snd services. Much of the success of opportunity programs IIH In their 
ability to provide aupportlva aery/Ices In a manner much mora Individualized and Intensivs than 
achoola and colleges are normally able to offer. 

3. Expand Inltlatlvea to Improve the preparation and participation of minority and low-Income 
youth In math, science, engineering, and related disciplines. The Upward Bound f^ath/Sclence 
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tnltlitlvt Is a move In th« right direction. Thii ihould be expandid to Include all Upward Bound 
programs and to collegiate level Student Support Services programs. 

4. TRIO regulations need to be amended or interpreted In ways that will enhance local 
success rather than cause unnecessary administrative roadWocke to effective service. For 
example: 

a. Enhance coordination with other programs. Language In the law should be 
included to promote effective coordination with state, Institution, or other federally funded 
programs. Educational, budgetary, and efficiency considerations argue In favor of encouraglrni 
the maximum coordination cf resources to provide a comprehensive mix of eervlcee to help 
students move eucoesafully through the educational pipeline. Our goal should be the nwlmum 
deltvery of aen/)oee to etudsnte and their famlllM, not rigid adherence to administrative flow charts 
and Inefficient organUatlonal atmctures. 

b. Establish longer term commitments for successful TRIO programs by lengthening 
the TRIO funding cycle from the current three-year to a five-year cycle. This would serve to reduce 
cumbersome papenwrk and the uncertainty of the resppllcatlon process. Three yeare Is too ehort 
of a cycle when working whh high school and college students since It does not permfi a program 
to follow and service one cohort of students through one complete academic cyde in the course 
of the grant period. However. wHh a lengthened funding cycle It is Important that crlierla be 
developed to review program performance Over thd course of the funding period. Over the past 
decade In New Jersey with our own state funded opportunity program, we have Implemented 
methods of quantitative and qualitative assessment to support a lengthened funding cyde while 
aseuring program acoounublllty. I am confident that a similar effort could be accomplished at the 
natk)nal level. 
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Affordablllty 

I alto want to take thia opportunity to ditcu9$ concarna ragardlng federal TItIa IV 
Reguiatlons and specifically the methodology used to^Jatamilno financial need. The Title IV 
student asatstanoa programs form the foundation ol the fedafal commitment to higher education 
access and affortlablllly. I strongly urge etfcrts to Increase Psil and campus-based asslatance 
programs. Throughout the IWO's states havr had to assume a moreasing ahare of the burden of 
providing grant-based studsnt aid, while the federal strategy haa shifted to an Increased emphaeia 
on loans. Mora recently, as a result of changes In federal regulations, financial aid packages have 
been required to assume an expected family contribution (EFC) ;hat generally cannot be offset by 
grants or loana; the minimum wpected contribution Is $700 for frnhmen «nd $900 for 
upperclassmen. 

Altar aub^ractlng the minimum expected family contribution, as well as State and Pell 
grants, needy students In New Jersey ere left with an affordablllty gap ol 23 to 40% that must be 
covered by the student's own resources, loans, or Instltutlonally-admlnlstsred aid. This translatea 
into an annual dollar gap ol $1 .270 for an avsrage-cost county ooliega. $2,610 for an everageK^at 
state college. $2,800 for an average-cost college within Rutgers, and $8,820 for an averageKwat 
Independent Institution. 

In most Instances the gap has been bridged by a combination of Instltutfonal aid, 
expanded employment, and loans. The question, however. Is whether It Is appropriate to burden 
educationally disadvantaged students with excessive work hours, or to ask economically 
disadvantaged students to assume ma|or dsbts. Poor students typically uae earnings from work- 
itudy or othsr summer or part-tlms employment to meet the family contribution requirement, since 
savings and home equity are not gsnerally available as rasourcos for this population. (Federal 
Stafford loans can be applied to uncovered costs over and abovs the expected family contribution, 
but not to the EFC Hself.) Problems arise when, as Is frequently ths case, low-lncome students 
must work to meet other oWlgatlons as wall. At opportunity prcflram Income levels, student 
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•aminos are often nwdod lor basic pirsonal and family support Fadaral regulatloni. how«vsr, 
assum* such aarnlnai to b« largrty unencumbared. No mattar what thair (amily Incoma Iwrt. 
atudenta art «xp*ci#d to contribute 70% of their annual atter-tax earrilngi to collaga coeta. Aa a 
raiult. the poorest ttuderrti who needs to work to "help ouf at home can attsHy arxl up w*h higher 
expected family contnbutlone (averaging in the neighborhood of $1 .600 to $2,000 each year) and 
reduced elifllblllty for various forme of federal assistance. What Is nawled Is to bring the 
■Congrasslorul Methodology" for determining student aid ellglbHity Into greater conformance with 
the approaches such as the Pell Grant Index and the New Jersey Eligibility Index, both of which 
make graeter allowances for the neede of low-Income studsnts. 

I appreciate the opportunity to teetlfy before you today. Programs such aa TRIO and Pell 
truly provWe educational opportunity for thousands of New Jersey rssWents. I hope the 
Information I have given you can contribute to their strengthening. 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. 

And our final panelist is Mr. Lomax, who is the Executive Vice 
President of the National Urban League of New York. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK LOMAX III. EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Mr. LoMAX. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Frank Lomax, Executive Vice President and Chief Operat- 
ing Officer of the National Urban League. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee on Postsecond- 
ary Education, thank you for this opportunity to present the views 
of the National Urban League regarding the Reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act. 

The National Urban League, founded 81 years ago, is committed 
to the elimination of racial discrimination and the achievement of 
social and economic equity and quality for African-Americans. 

Mr. Payne. Excuse me, sir. Would you put the microphone in 
front of you? Pull it over and speak directly into the microphone. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Lomax. Toward these goals, in 1985, the National Urban 
League and its 114 affiliates nationwide established a national ini- 
tiative to improve educational opportunities and outcomes for Afri- 
can-Americans and other minority students through direct service 
and advocacy. 

The initiative has generated more than $15 million in support 
from public and private sources. The National Urban League is 
honored to support the historically black colleges and universities 
due to the traditional and vital role played by these institutions in 
the education of tens of thousands of individuals who otherwise 
would not have received the postsecondary education. 

Not only do these institutions boast alumni and current enroUees 
in such distinguished academic records, these institutions also con- 
tinue to play an important role in preparing non-traditional and 
academically-unprepared students, under-prepared students for 
meaningful and productive roles in all sectors of the U.S. economy. 

The National Urban League is concerned about the impact of the 
proposed reauthorization and opportunities available for African- 
Americans for a college education. During the 1980s, the percent- 
age of African-American high school graduates who entered college 
remained static at approximately 28 percent, compared to an in- 
crease among white high school student graduates, an increase 
from 32 percent to 38 percent. 

During the first 2 years of the 1990s, there are indications that to 
many students, the goal of a college education is proving more and 
more elu ive. Clearly, African-Americans must benefit more fully 
from the edu' tional and career development opportunities offered 
by higher education. 

The implication of the President's fiscal 1992 budget for the Re- 
authorization of the Higher Education Act raises serious concerns. 
These concerns focus on a number of fronts. 

First, the President's fiscal 1992 budget would effect an overall 
decrease in funding once inflation is considered. 
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Further, the proposed allocations consolidate some student aid 
programs and repackage others with the net effect of reducing the 
number of needy individual who are eligible for aid. 

The National Urban League recommends that the fiscal 1992 
budget include increases to at least, minimally, compensate for in- 
flation. 

Second, a $10,000 income ceiling has been proposed for Pell 
Grants. The ceiling would eliminate nearly 400,000 near poor stu- 
dents from eligibility. We must remember that there is only a thin 
line that separates the poi>r and the nearly poor. 

The National Urban League recommends the elimination of the 
income ceiling requireir.ent for Pell Grant eligibility to enable in- 
stitutions to award aid based upon individual assessments of need. 

In addition, Pell Grant programs should become a true entitle- 
ment with the $4,400 maximum award beginning fiscal year 1994, 
up from the current $2,300 maximum. 

Third, the proposed institutional matching requirement for cap- 
ital improvement grants of 50 percent as opposed to the current 15 
percent would result in severe implications for many institutions of 
nigher education, and particularly for the historically black col- 
leges and universities because many private foundations in which 
they depend have shifted from direct grants to matching grant pro- 
grams. 

The effect of a new Federal matching requirement would be to 
force colleges to forego private foundation support. The current 15 
percent matching requirement should be reauthorized. 

Fourth, the proposed presidential achievement scholarship pro- 
gram to be funded from Pell Grant appropriations would eliminate 
more than a 150,000 Pell Grant awards. This scholarship would be 
an additional award given to Pell Grant recipients who finish in 
the top 10 percent of their high school classes or who score high on 
the nationally-standardized tests and who maintain a B average in 
college. 

While a scholarship to recognize and reward high levels of aca- 
demic achievement is laudable, such a benefit would be to the det- 
riment of students who have worked hard to graduate from high 
school, to earn a college education. 

The income ceiling for eligibility for this program would be the 
same as that for the Pell Grants, $10,000. Not only would this pro- 
gram make fewer individual grant awards, it would also exclude 
many low-income and middle-class students whose family income 
did not meet the ceiling requirement. 

An additional budget appropriation should be used to fund the 
presidential achievement scholarship program and the family 
income ceiling should be eliminated. 

A related concern that has not been addressed by the Higher 
Education Act is that with the proposed reduction in the number of 
Pell Grants, it would be more important to develop effective vehi- 
cles for providing high school and college students with informa- 
tion on the availability of financial aid and scholarships. 

Despite sensational stories about the availability of financial aid 
and the abundance of aid that goes unclaimed, most students who 
live and attend schools in economically-depressed communities do 
not have access to college information. 
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The National Urban League and its affiliates have attempted to 
fill this information gap by providing calHn, write-in or other serv- 
ices to students searching for financial aid information. 

A few examples include the Detroit, Michigan, Urban League's 
College Club seeks to increase the participation of minority stu- 
dents in postsecondary education through providing information 
and assistance geared toward the application, admission and stu- 
dent financial aid processes. 

The National Urban League and the Continental Corporation 
Foundation produce a guide to business and other internships, 
scholarships and career development opportunities for minority 
students. 

The Albany, New York, Urban League conducts preparation for 
the PSAT, the SAT and the ACT college admission tests and finan- 
cial aid workshops. 

These programs and the efforts of many, many other community 
organizations throughout the Nation cannot alone meet the needs 
of the Nation's college-going population. The United States cannot 
continue to fail to tap the undiscovered resources of its people. 
Higher education, like elementary and secondary education, is not 
a luxury. Our future depends on it. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Frank Lomax III follows:] 
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Mr« Chairman and members of th« Subcomnittet on Post secondary 
Education, thank you for this opportunity to present the views of 
the National Urban League regarding the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act. The National Urban League, founded 81 years 
ego, is committed to the elimination of racial diacrimination and 
the achievement of social and economic parity for all minority 
Americana. Toward these goals, in 1985, NUL and its 114 affiliates 
nation-wide established a national initiative to improve 
educational opportunities and outcomes for African American and 
other minority students' through direct service and advocacy. The 
initiative has generated more than 15 million dollars in local and 
national support from the public and private sectors t 

The National Urban League is honored to support the 
historically Black colleges and universities (KBCUs) , due to the 
traditional and vital role played by these institutions in the 
education of tens of thousands of individuals who otherwise would 
not have received a postsecondary education. Not only do these 
institutions boast alumni and current enrollees who possess 
distinguished academic records; these institutions also continue to 
play an important role in preparing non-traditional and 
academically underprepared students for meaningful and productive 
roles in all sectors of U.S. society. 

The National Urban League is concerned about the impact of the 
proposed reauthorization on opportunities available to African 
Americans for a college education. During the 1980s, tho 
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colldge rotnained static at approximately 28% iconpared to an 
incroasi! among whito high school graduates from 32% to 38.5%). 
During the firot two yearft of the 1990e, there ato indication! that 
for many students, the goal of a coller^ education is proving more 
and more elusivo. clearly, African Americano must benefit more 
fully from the educational and career development opportunities 
offered by higher education. 

The implications of the president's FY 1992 Budget for the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, raise serious 
concerns. These concerns focus on a number of fronts. 

First, the President's FY 1992 Budget would affect an overall 
decrease in funding once inflation ie considered. Further, the 
proposed allocations consolidate some student aid programs and 
repackage others, though with the net effsct of reducing the number 
of needy individuals who are eligible for aid. 

The MationaX Urban Iieague reoonnends that the FY itea Budget 
inolude inoreases to at a aininua aompensate for inflation. 

Second, a $10,000 income ceiling has been proposed for Pell 
Grants. This ceiling would eliminate nearly 400,000 «near poor" 
students from eligibility, we must all remember that only a thin 
line saparatss the poor and nearly poor. 

The national Urban Mague reoommends the eXiniaation of the 
income celXing requirement for Pell Grant eligibility to enable 
Institutions to award aid based upon individual assessnents of 
need. In addition, the Pell Orent program should beooae e true 
entitlement with a $4,400 maximuB award beginning in FV 1994 (up 
from the ourr^^nt $2,300 maximum). 
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Third, the proposed inatitutionai »Mnatching*» rcqulremont for 
capital Improvewent grants of 501 (a* opposed to tho curr<jnt 15%) 
would result in levore implications for many institutions of higher 
education and particularly for ths historically Black collages and 
univarsitias (HBCUs) . Becauaa many private foundations, upon which 
HBCUs dapend, hava shifted from direct grant to watching grant 
programs, the effect of a new federal matching requirement would be 
to force collegao to forego private foundation support. The current 
xsk batching requirement should be reauthorited. 

Fourth, the proposed Presidential Achievement Scholarship 
program, to be funded from Pall Grant appropriations, would 
eliminate more than 150,000 Pell Grant awards. This echolarehip 
would be an additional award given to Pell Grant recipients who 
finish in the top ten percent of their high school clase, or who 
ecore high on nationally standardized testa, and who maintain a B 
average in college. While the scholarship would recognize and 
reward high levelii of academic achievement, such banefite would be 
to the detriment of students who have worked hard to graduate from 
high achool and to earn a colJege education. The income ceiling 
for eligibility for this program would be the same as that for Pell 
Grants — $10,000. Not only would this program mean fewer 
individual grant awards, it would also exclude many low income and 
middle class students whose family income did not meet the ceiling 
requirement • M additional budget appropriation should be used to 
fund the Presidential Aohievement flohoiarshlp Program and the 
family income ceiling ehould be eliminated. 

A related concern that has not been addressed by the Higher 
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Education Act im that with the proposod reduction in the number of 
Pell Grunts, it will bo more important to dovolop effective 
vehicles for providing high ochool and college students with 
Information on available financial aid and Bcholarehips, 

Deepite eenBational etoriee about the availability of 
financial aid and the abundance of aid that goes unclaimed, most 
student! who live and attend school in economically poor 
communities do not have access to scholarship information. The 
National Urban League and its affiliates have attempted to fill 
this information gap by providing call-in, write-in or other 
services to students searching for financial aid information. 

A few axamplis includei the Detroit, Michigan Urban League's 
College Club seeks to increase the participation of minority 
students in postaecondary education through' providing information 
and assistance geared toward the application, admissions and 
financial aid processes. The National Urban League and the 
Continental Corporation Foundation produce a guide to business and 
other internships, scholarships and career development 
opportunities for minority students. The Albany, New York Urban 
League conducts preparation for PSAT, SAT and ACT college 
admissions tests and financial aid workshops. 

These programs and the efforts of community organizations 
throughout the nation can not alone meet the needs of the nation's 
college-going population. The U.S. can not continue to fail to ta» 
the undiscovered resources of its people. Higher education, liko 
elementary and secondary education, is not a luxury, our future 
depends upon it. 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. 

I certainly would like to compliment this panel and in particular 
Matthew for that outstanding testinriony that you gave, and Dr. 
Noonan for having the foresight to bring him. 

Thank you very much. 

Let me just start very quickly with saving that I could not agree 
with you more with the 15 percent capital improvement going up 
to 50 percent match with the presidential achievement scholarship 
program which is an excellent program, but to take the money out 
of the Pell Grants makes no sense at all to me. It should be new 
money coming for a new program, and, you know, I criticized Presi- 
dent Johnson when he escalated the war in Vietnam, I criticized 
President Carter when he started becoming sensitive about starting 
to have a downturn in some of the entitlement programs, and I cer- 
tainly feel very critical of the current President who wants to be 
known as the Education President and we have not seen the initia- 
tive, and I just think that it is great to have a presidential achieve- 
ment award for the top 10 percent, but to take it from already-ex- 
isting money, it, to me, really is counter-productive without the ad- 
ditional funds. 

I would just like to say that there is a new bill that Congressman 
Sawyer, as vou have indicated, that in many of the urban centers, 
you do not have college counselling as you should. There will be in 
H.R. 1524, the SCAN Bill, funds for early outreach for information 
and training for secondary school counselors, and they will also 
have funds available for advertisements to public schools. 

See, the thing that disturbs me, and I will not have much time 
for questions because I am using up most of my 5 minutes, and I 
will adhere to my rule, but the thing that disturbs me is that in 
the Newark high schools anyvay and in East Orange and in the 
urban centers, you have more people from the military at the 
schools recruiting, the ''be ail you can be" fellows. The one counsel- 
or for the entire class in many instances is not available, and, so, 
the ones that are attractive, to have each individual branch of the 
service there with their own person, offices right next to the col- 
lege counselor, and the younfe people are being taken off. I support 
the opportunity in the Armed Services and 1 guess without that, 
we would even have much more of a serious problem, but to have 
that as a major option to young, bright, urban youngsters, to me, is 
a real blight on the total opportunities in our society in general. 
When this is the number one option, rather than trying to go to 
college, I hope that we can increase the funding for guidance coun- 
selors and so forth. Now, just my one little question. 

There is a move afoot in the proposals from the administration 
to combine all of the TRIO Programs, put it into one program in a 
block grant, and say, okay, now you fight over whether it is going 
to be for the McNair educational or for math and science. 

As you know, in 1090, there were only nine black Ph.D. gradu- 
ates in the United States of America in math or science, and in 
1989, there were only six. Now, we are really losing a part of our 
future as a Nation if v/e are not opening up the opportunity be- 
cause I am sui^^ that there must be more than nine black persons 
in the country that can attain a Ph.D. if the opportunity was there, 
and, so, I would just like to ask you, Mr. Lang, Mr. Lomax, what do 
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you think about the new block grant approach to the TRIO Pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Lang. Well, first, I am glad and I am also sorry to say that 
one of those nine is a New Jersey resident who recently got her 
Ph.D. in match from Stevens, who worked along with us in our pro- 
gram. . . 

I think it is, as a State level person, I would say, great, it is 
always nice to be able to get a pot of monev, but I think you have 
to look for what are your desired ends, and what level of account- 
ability do you want, and do you want to be sure and clear that the 
efforts of that money are directed towards specific purposes and 
specific outcomes. 

So, while the block grant may sound attractive, I have a fear 
that putting things in a big lump, you may lose the focus that 
these programs provide. i t i 

We faced the same discussion here in New Jersey, and I think a 
lot of States, and one resolution that we have come to is that if you 
want certain things done, targeted and have a level of accountabil- 
ity, it is best not to throw them in the pot. 

So, I would say if you are interested in highly-visible, highly-ac- 
countable, directed, targeted programs, the block grant would move 
you away from that. 

Mr. LoMAX. My only response is that I sort of share some of 
Glenn's sentiments, and I would imagine the motivation for the 
block grant approach is to reduce administrative overhead. 

But I think that we have to be very careful about that. I agree 
we have to be very sure of the outcome that we want, and I also 
would suspect it is to give the States an opportunity to make deci- 
sions about how the money is directed. 

But I am suspicious of the block grant approach, not knowing 
really what the full rationale is behind it, but I do want to speak to 
just one point you made. Congressman Payne, about the military 
and its success and its recruitment. 

I think if we look at Desert Storm, and we look at the demo- 
graphics of the people who fought in that campaign, it would 
appear that their strategies for getting the best worked because the 
military, if I understand it, as a group of people is the only place 
v/here the educational level and educational attainment of African- 
Americans exceed their white counterparts. 

So, they are very effective. Their recruitment efforts nave 
worked, and if we just take some of those models that have been 
successful for the military and apply them in our civilian sector, 
we may have the same kind of outcomes. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. 

We even saw yesterday that the percentage of substance abuse in 
the miMtary is about 3 percent. Now, if you take the general popu- 
lation of any disadvantaged group, whether it is Appalachia or 
whether it is urban centers, you would find that 3 percent is really 
practically non-existent. 

So, the military has been extremely, as vou brought out, ex- 
tremely effective in getting there because they have the punch, 
they have the people there and they have the resources. 

CJongresswoman Roukema? 

Mrs. Roukema, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I am glad that you brought up the question of the block grants, 
and I just want to point out another perspective on block grants. 

Mr. Lomax is quite correct that there really are two motivations 
here for block grants. One is to reduce bureaucracy and adminis- 
trative costs. The other, however, is a philosophical one which I 
think needs to be stressed, even though we might come to different 
conclusions as to their value, and that is that the block grant philo- 
sophically gives local officials, in thie case the State, the opportuni- 
ty to set their priorities in terms of what the needs of their individ- 
ual States are. 

I can give you a parallel through my experience on another com- 
mittee, and that is the House Subcommittee of Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. 

One of our most promising and most popular programs is the 
community development block grant, and I see Ms. Smith approv- 
ing here. CJonceptually, that is the same thing, the same approach 
that we would like to apply to some of these educational programs. 

It is not an exact parallel, but I would suggest that we keep our 
minds open on this. There can be some benefits that have not yet 
been explored in the educational area, and if it were a device used 
to substantially reduce the delivery of services and the funding 
level, then I would share your concern, but, philosophically, I 
would hope that you would explore it as we will on the committee. 

I do not want to spend any more time on that, but I do want to 
note, and it may be too long, Dr. Noonan may not have enough 
time to go into this. So, I am going to ask. Dr. Noonan, if you could 
write to us. 

I am particularly interested in page 6 of your testimony, and I 
think I know what you are getting at here, but I ^ ould like you to 
be explicit. That not only do you sing my song about middle-income 
families being ineligible for Federal assistance because of the need 
analysis formula, but you note that **at the same time that we did 
that, we also made changes with respect to independent students,' 
and that this has been counter-productive and given more assist- 
ance to independent students, even some of those that are inde- 
pendent of convenience as aid officers call them, and that there 
may be a discrepancy here and really an unfairness here. 

I would like to know more about that. I am sorrv to say that I do 
not know as much as I should about that, but I think it should be 
the focus. 

Yes, Dr. Noonan? 

Mr. Noonan. I will be happy to do that. 

Mrs. RoUKEMA. Yes. I would like you to do that. We do not have 
time today to go over it, but I think that is a most important— it 
may be a loophole that we put in the Congressional Methodology 
that we would like to close. 

I do note, Ms. Smith, your reference to the use of, increasing use 
of home equity and pension plan borrowing, and I want you to 
know that that did not go unnoticed by me, and that is clear evi- 
dence that we are dealing too many families out of the student 
loan piogram and the Pell Grant program, and, Matthew, I just 
want you to know that you are never going to regret the decision, 
the choice that you have made no matter what your repayment 
schedule is, and I can tell you that from experience, both my expe- 
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rience and my husband's experience, and T. want you to know that 
my husband never would have gone to medical school if it had not 
been for loans that he had to take out, and whatever he had to pay 
back was great benefit to all of us and to his patients as well. 

And, finally, Mr. Lomax, I just want to get some idea of your 
opinion on the default question, and I say this with all sincerity be- 
cause I was rather surprised last year when— no, I am sorry, 6 
years ago when I first brought up the default question. 

A lot of people incorrectly thought I was trying to get at minori- 
ty students and deprive them of an education, but I would like to 
enlist the support of organizations iike your own because 1 have 
found more and more we know about the scam schools, as 1 call 
them, fraudulent operations, the more I recognize that it is minori- 
ty students more than any other students that are being taken ad- 
vantage of. , , XI. • u 1 11 

They are not getting educations. They do not have the job skills. 
They are stuck with the bills. I mean poor credit ratings, and the 
banks and the schools go away with full reimbursement, and then, 
to make it even worse, when the taxpayers pick up that bill tor 
$2.4 billion, it is eliminated from the revolving loan fund for other 
students whether they be Pell Grants or student loans. 

I would like to see the minority community get involved in this 
fight and recognize that they are the victims, and I will tell you, 1 
think now I have dispelled some of that feeling, but it took me 6 
years to get the attention of some of my colleagues on the commit- 
tee to convince them that I was not trying to deprive minority stu- 
dents of a valuable access to higher education through the very val- 
uable trade schools that we have. 
Has your organization lookf^d at that issue? .„ „ u i. 

Mr. f^MAX. We have not looked at that issue specifically, but it 
is something that I can say we will be happy to look at that. 

I think that when we look at the problem with the low repay- 
ment on student loans, and I assume— and I do not know the num- 
bers, to be very honest with you, a good deal of that is minority 
students, am I wrong? , , u u * 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Yes, but also as you look at the numbers, what 
you have to know is that these students get into school, they drop 
out, they do not get the education. . . x, ^ .n. 

Mr Lomax. Yes, I was going to make that point, that with the 
high drop-out rate and then when you consider the high unemploy- 
ment rate which is double that for white Americans that you tind 
in the African-Americans, with no job, the money cannot be paid. 
Mrs. RouKEMA. Exactly. . t *u- i 

Mr. Lomax. So, I think it is really a double-edged sword. I think 
we first of all have to do something about what I heard eaj-lier in 
the first panel about extending the repayment schedule for debt be- 
cause I do think it is a capital investment, and, so, I think that is 
important to look at, but I also think that there is a responsibility 
on the part of individuals who take out these loans to understand 
that finish or not, you are responsible for paying them back. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Yes. We found that 

Mr. Lomax. I think that is fair. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. We found that the students under the present 
program, really, there is no obligation to even inform them tully as 
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;o what their, you know, what their— the debt that they are getting 
themselves into, but even more important, we found— and one of 
our previous panel members alluded to this, that the accreditation 
is so loose, not in the State of New Jersey, but many other States, 
that you literally hxve fraudulent operations that are schools in 
name only operating and victimizing these minority students, and 
that is what we have to get at, and part of my reform is to tighten 
up the accreditation. 

If every State were as good as New Jersev, we would not have 
this sizable problem nationwide, but it is really a disgrace. 

Dr. Noonan? 

Mr. Noonan. Every president of an accredited college or univer- 
sity in the country supports the way you have divided the question, 
and the focus you are putting not only on due diligence over which 
we can exert even more influence but over the default rates in the 
proprietary schools. 

I mean that is— the 16 independent colleges in whose name I am 
speaking) our default rate is 4.8 percent. 

Mrs. RoUKEMA. When you see a school 

Mr. Noonan. The lowest of the low. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. When you see a school with default rates of 40- 
50 and 60 percent, year after year after year, you know there is 
something drastically wrong, and students are dropping out in 
huge numbers. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. 

I really appreciate that. I agree with you there. 
Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you. Chairman. 

I want to thank each of the panelists for their very stimulating 
testimony, and let me ask Freeholder Smith a question. 

One of the points that you made was that we ought to be taking 
a look at ways that tax incentives or other savings incentives could 
be written into the law to help families save more money to pay for 
education. 

What kinds of incentives do you think would work and be rele- 
vant for the kind of families that we are talking about? 

Ms. Smith. There are two proposals that come to mind very 
quickly, and one, of course, is the new initiative that is available 
through the savings bonds, where, if they are used for education, 
the interest is not taxable. That is a good, long-term savings. 

I also believe that on the Federal level, when they want to look 
into programs that are now being proposed in the State of New 
Jersey, on a statewide level, where parents are going to be able to 
put aside funds for their young children, whether it is direct pay- 
ment to a particular college or university or whether it is through 
a long-term savings issue, almost in the form of zero coupon bonds, 
which are available certainly to people who are sophisticated 
enough to know about them. 

Everyone does not have to have that level of sophistication or 
should not have to have that level of sophistication in order to pro- 
vide for college education in the future for their children. 

Those are two or three areas that I think should be looked into 
so that a Federal response is ready or a Federal initiative can take 
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place and not have to depend upon the States and only the buying 
of U.S. savings bonds for the tax deferment that is available. 

Mr. Andrews. If I understand correctly, there are three kinds of 
programs in New Jersey or proposals on a national stage. The first 
is a tuition pre-payment plan. The second is some kind of shelter or 
tax-protected investment where one could save money and shelter 
the income from that investment from taxation, like an IRA, and 
then the third is the use of the State's bonding authority to go out 
and borrow money at lower rates and make the loans available to 
students at a lower cost basis, and that is something I think we 
would want to look at as well. 

Matthew, again let me commend you and commend your school, 
your university or college, for bringing you here today. 

The thing I enjoyed most about your testimony, and I enjoyed all 
of it, was that the three of us spend most of our time in Washing- 
ton, DC, and Washington, DC, is the only place in the world I know 
of where if someone wants to tell you, will you please open the 
door, what they will say is, will you please facilitate the creation of 
an opening through which we can engender passage. 

Washington is truly a place where English is spoken as a second 
language for just about everyone. 

I truly appreciate the fact that you talked in very common sense 
terms about what these laws mean. 

If someone said to you, the Federal Government is going to do 
one thing or stop doing one thing that is going to help you in the 
program that you are now involved with, which is to raise the re- 
tention rate, and keep more people in school, what would that be? 

If we could do one thing that would give you a resource or a tool 
or stop doing one thing that is an impediment to keeping people in 
school, what would it be? And, you know, if there is no specific 
answer today, you can feel free to write to us or talk to us in the 
future. It is not a pop quiz or anything. 

Mr. Stephens. I honestly do not know what the Federal Govern- 
ment could do to help us or what to stop. So, I will write you a 
letter. . . 

Mr. Andrews. Why are people leaving school in your opinion? 
Those that do not stay in, why are they leaving? 

Mr. Stephens. There is a bunch of reasons, but I think one of the 
re^ ms is that the black and Hispanic males that I deal with drop 
out of college is because they are not prepared to be there, and 
when they get there, they do not have programs to address the cer- 
tain needs that they might have to give them the initiative to stay 
in college. 

I do not think that any student needs to be spoon-fed. I think 
that he needs to be challenged to a point where he has not had a 
challenge before, and at that point, he can hold his own weight be- 
cause we do not try to feed them or try to baby them, we just try to 
make them understand that there is a price to pay, and that he 
has to pay that price in anything he wants to do. 

Mr. Andrews. That sort of leads to a point that Mr. Lang made 
really well about earlier intervention in the TRIO Programs, which 
I want to explore for a moment. 

What kind of interfacing or, God, I sound like I am from Wash- 
ington 
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Mr. Payne. You have been doing that all day. I just want you to 
know that. 

Mr. Andrews. I know. We all practice what we preach. 

What kind of coordination exists between the State's initiative in 
QEA in dealing with the needs of the disadvantaged districts and 
TRIO-type programs? 

In other words, I represent the City of Camden. The City of 
Camden is filled with young people in the junior schools, in the 
fifth and sixth and seventh grades, who need someone to get in- 
volved with them right now and get them on a track that would 
lead to a higher education. 

What kind of connection is there between the QEA effort in New 
Jersey and these existing Federal programs? 

Mr. Lang. QEA is run by another department than mine. So, I 
really cannot answer that. 

Mr. Andrews. I was not sure it was run by anyone, but that 
is 

Mr. Lang. Yes. You know, I do not want to talk about the De- 
partment of Education, but let me— I really cannot speak on QEA 
because that is run out of a totally-different part of the bureaucra- 
cy than I am. 

Ir. Andrews. What would you like to see happen? 
Ir. Lang. However, I can tell you the dilemma or the problem 
that we face in the limited programs that we have that I would say 
also with the Federal TRIO Programs. 

We are turning students away because this year, with the EOF 
Program, it is the first year I have had to say I cannot support ev- 
erybody that wants to come into this program. 

I had to turn students away. Our pre-college programs, and even 
some of the TRIO Programs, because of the fastest-growing popula- 
tion are the populations that qualify for these programs. 

We are turning students away. Our pre-college program, we have 
one in Camden, we also have Prime down there in Camden, and 
Talent Search. There comes a point in programs where you say, 
yes, I can enroll huge numbers, but who can I give quality service 
to, and a lot of us are making that painful decision that we cannot 
bring in larger numbers. 

At the same time at the collegiate level, with our opportunity 
programs, we are saying we cannot "'ait another 5 or 10 years for 
something to happen in the public schools. The graduating class of 
the year 2000—1 mean everybody talks about work force 2000. Let 
us talk about the high school graduating class of the year 2000. 
The freshman class of the year 2000 are coming at us now. 

Mr. Andrews. Well, let us talk about who will or who will not be 
in the class of 2000 because y are going to drop out of school 
before they get there. 

Mr. Lang. Yes. If QEA works, there are too many people already 
in that pipeline. If major reforms took place and they do not 
happen overnight, there are many people that we cannot wait for 
the reforms in the best of worlds to happen. 

Mr. Andrews. I appreciate that. 

Freeholder Smith? 

Ms. Smith. Very quickly, I would like to tell you about an initia- 
tive that has been proposed by Glassboro State College, with the 
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City of Camden, and where we suggested the use of QEA dollars to 
be diverted to the college since we have college-age students who 
are interested in participating in programs as mentors, to be able 
to work with the Champ Program, which has been very successful 
at Glassboro State, and to work some more with Upward Bound. 

We have made this proposal to the administration. I think he is 
aware of it, also. That would help combine 

Mr. Andrews. I am sure it will be approved, Mr. Lang, right? 

Ms. Smith, [continuing] the State college funds as well as being 
able to work with the Federal TRIO Projects. It is in the initial 
stages. When I last heard, we were not going to be able to take the 
amount of money as a bulk sum; we were going to have to negoti- 
ate with individual school districts as to take part of their funding, 
apply it to Glassboro State, and then be able to put it out in the 

program. , « .j n 

Mr. Andrews. I appreciate that. I know that President Herman 
James has been a real innovator in that area. Very quickly for Mr. 
Lomax. , , . 

The Urban League has been a leader in trying to create public- 
private ventures, involve corporations in education. 

What kinds of things should we do in this reauthorization to 
make those partnerships easier to attain or more likely to occur? 

Mr. Lomax. Well, I think just to stimulate and encourage it. You 
will find that many corporations are in their contribution pro- 
grams are looking for specific projects and programs to tie their 
corporate donations to, and if the legislation speaks to corporate 
partnerships for educational achievement, I think you will find 
more and more of them doing it. , 

I might quickly say that we have an excellent program with Mer- 
rill Lynch for about 250 students across the country, where they 
have already started accounts for these youngsters when they are 
in the first grade because they are going to be the graduating class 
of 2000. Two hundred fifty kids across the country, when they grad- 
uate, when they turn 18, the money is there for them to access 
higher education. They are managing these funds. Each year, they 
are putting in an amount of money for these children and manag- 
ing it. , X i. i-u 

These kinds of things are going on all over the country at the 
local level. You do not hear much about it, and it seems to me that 
if these corporate partnerships or business partnerships, as we like 
to refer to them, is given light of day, it may cause other compa- 
nies, other organizations, like ours to do some of the kinds of pro- 

I might say one other thing about earlier intervention in the 
math-science categories. One of the programs— one of the many 
programs we are doing to stimulate African-Americans to move 
into the math and science fields is to introduce a math-science cur- 
riculum in pre-school so that we begin to develop at that level in- 
terest In math-science concepts, and, so, we think that going for- 
ward with an increase of programs of this type, we are going to 
solve the problem. Congressman Payne, of having more than nine 
Ph.D.s receive such degrees. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Payne. Well, I certainly would like to— we would all like to 
thank the panel. I think it has been extremely interesting. 

You Imow, one of the greatest educational programs that this 
Nation ever had was begun in 1948. It had no defaults, everybody 
came out because it was the G.I. Bill, and, you know, you just went 
to college and the Federal Government took care of it, and we did 
not have the problems of defaults and paybacks and so forth. As 
you know, there has been a corresponding increase in defaults as 
there has been a corresponding decrease from grants to loans, and 
that is something else that I think we need to look at in this last 
decade when the shift changed. 

So, I would just once again appreciate the excellent testimony 
that you have given, and thank you very much. 

Mr. LoMAx. Thank you. 

Mr. Payne. We will now ask the final panel to come forward, 
please. 
[Pause.] 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. 

We will start our third panel with Mr. Michael Katz, Director of 
Financial Services, UMDNJ, in Newark. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL KATZ, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL SERV- 
ICES, UNIVERSITY OF MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY OF NEW 
JERSEY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Katz. Thank you. 

Let me restate my name. It is Michael Katz, and I am the Uni- 
versity Director of Student Financial Aid at the University of Med- 
icine and Dentistry of New Jersey. That title alone can use up my 
5 minutes. 

Today, UMDNJ consists of six schools that depend greatly on the 
availability of Federal funds to help finance the education of its 
students. Approximately 75 percent of all UMDNJ students receive 
Federal financial assistance. 

There is no question that the lengthy and expensive process of a 
health professions education would be beyond the means of these 
students if it were not for Federal student financial assistance. 

The issues I present today have been developed in conjunction 
with the Association of American Medical Colleges, the American 
Association of Dental Schools, and the American Association of 
Colleges of Osteopathic Medicine. 

I agree with many of my colleagues in the undergraduate sector 
that grant assistance at the undergraduate level is inadequate. 
This means that low-income and disadvantaged students are either 
K>eing over-burdened with education debts or they are foregoing a 
postsecondary education. 

Increasing indebtedness at the undergraduate level will act as a 
disincentive to the pursuit of graduate-level training in the health 
professions, especially for low-income and minority students who 
continue to be under-represented in our professions. 

Most of our concerns revolve around the growing level of indebt- 
edness. To assist disadvantaged students seeking careers in health 
professions, the Department of Education should administer a pro- 
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gram providing grants to institutions who support students seeking 
professional degrees. 

For the vast majority of our students, loans are the primary 
source of financing their education. With expected incomes of phy- 
sicians and dentists usually well above average, the use of loans to 
finance professional education is widely viewed as appropriate for 
most students. 

As such. Title IV loan programs are crucial sources of financial 
aid for medical and dental students. Without Stafford student 
loans, supplemental loans for students and campus-based Perkins 
loans, our students would find it very difficult and in many cases 
impossible to finance their education. 

These loan sources are often insufficient to cover the costs of 
medical and dental education, forcing students to obtain unsubsi- 
dized market-rate loans with terms and conditions much less favor- 
able than the Title IV loans. 

Indebtedness levels among recent UMDNJ graduates have m- 
creased in excess of 100 percent over the past decade. The average 
debt for a UMDNJ medical or dental graduate in the class of 1991 
ranged from $41,600 to $60,408. In some cases, indebtedness levels 
exceeded $100,000. 

Financial aid administrators are concerned that these debts are 
becoming unmanageable for many borrowers, particularly in the 
first few years of repayment, when a significant number of physi- 
cians and dentists are still in training programs. 

An allopathic and osteopathic medical school graduate must com- 
plete a residency training program lasting between 3 and 7 years 
to become a board-certified physician. During the early years of 
this period, medical residents earn annual stipends ranging from 
$25,000 to $35,000. Some dental residents receive no stipend and 
others are actually required to pay tuition to defray the cost of 
their training. , , 

Given the ratio of debt to income during residency, it is not sur- 
prising that loan repayment is very difficult and in fome cases im- 
possible. . J u 

The medical education community is also concerned that indebt- 
edness may be affecting decisions about whether to pursue profes- 
sional education and decisions about medical specialization. 

Current shortages in the number of primary care practitioners as 
well as geographic manpower imbalances may be related to conse- 
quences of high debt. Although the issue of tax deductibility of stu- 
dent loan interest expense is not within the realm of reauthoriza- 
tion, it is extremely important to note the loss of this benefit has 
impacted the students' overall indebtedness. 

To address these concerns, the following changes in the Higher 
Education Act are recommended: 

Lengthen Title IV student loan determents to at least 3 years. 
The deferment of Title IV loans ends after the second year of resi- 
dency training. The period of greatest difficulty for medical resi- 
dents is the period when a resident must begin to repay a high edu- 
cational debt while earning a relatively low residency stipend. 

For the average indebted medical resident, loan repayment costs 
should be about $3,500 per year, close to 14 percent of gross 
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income. However, for the average medical resident, this is not the 
case. 

During the third year after graduating from medical school, at a 
point when Title IV loans enter repayment, a typical resident is 
earning $28,000 per year. Repayment of an average debt requires 
30 percent of the resident's gross pay per month, a figure which 
easily approaches 50 percent of take home pay for the pay back of 
educational loans. 

This is the case for the average resident. Many students graduate 
with debts higher than average, and the percentage of take home 
pay required for debt repayment may push increasing numbers o* 
residents into default. 

I urge Congress to lengthen the deferment period for residents to 
at least 3 years. However, it is preferred that it covers the entire 
length of the residency program. „ , , 

Increase Stafford loan limits. An increase Stafford loan limit for 
graduate level health profession students would protect students, 
particularly the economically-disadvantaged, from excessive debt 
upon graduation by permitting students to borrow low-interest 
loans instead of the more expensive market rate loans. 

Congress should support an increase in the annual Stafford loan 
limit for graduate and professional students from the current 
$7,500 to $10,000. Such an increase would have a significant impact 
on lowering total indebtedness among our students. 

The Perkins loan program is an exceptionally-beneficial loan for 
students and a sound investment for institutions in the Federal 
Government. With a statutorily-specified low interest of 5 percent, 
Perkins loans are an attractive Federal loan available to students. 

I urge Congress to support and enhance the continuance of this 
program and specify in the statute that graduate and professional 
students should participate in the Perkins program. 

I recommend that Congress encourage the aggregate borrowing 
limit for health profession students from $18,000 to $20,000. 

I would only briefly mention some additional areas that require 
consideration. 

Increase the annual SLS loan limits for graduate and profession- 
al students for reasons similar to those stated earlier for the Staf- 
ford loan program. 

Allow the use of estimated year income rather than base year 
income for determining financial need among graduate and profes- 
sional students. 

Improve Title IV loan consolidation programs and include the 
HEAL Program under the loan consolidation program. 

Expand eligibility for Patricia Roberts Harris graduate fellow- 
ships to include additional graduate and professional academic pro- 
grams, including a service-contingent program for health profes- 
sion students. , ^ , , 

Increase funding for TRIO Programs for disadvantaged and 
under-represented minorities. 

The above recommendations will not cure all ills. However, if im- 
plemented, they will certainly help to achieve the goals of UMDNJ 
and other graduate and professional institutions. tt»»t^xi t. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to express UMDNJ s 
concerns on financing health professions education and how they 
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can be addressed in the Reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act. 

I encourage you to review my written testimony along with state- 
ments from National Health Professions Associations. 

I look forward to working with you in the future on these and 
other critical student financial aid issues. 

[The prepared statement of Michael Katz follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 

REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIOHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 
HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PO8TSEC0NOARV EDUCATION 
FIELD HEARING, NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 



Subnittad by Micha«l S. Kitz 
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My ram in Mlciu^ed Katz— I an the University Diractor of Student 
Financial Aid at the University of Mwilcina and Dantiatry of New Jenicy 
(II4CNJ) • UKDNJ la a publicly aiqpportad atatM/ida inatitution ocnpooad of 
a natwork of acadmic haalth cara oantara. Its misaion ia to psrorotd 
Sfirofaaaional standazdi of axcallanoa amen? itm atudanta and haalth 
professionals in maeting tha naado of Naw Jaracy cltizara through tha 
csoordinatlon of aducationr researcJi and aarvica* it waa craatad to 
oonaolidata all of tha stata^s public programa in inadical and dantal 
aducation. 

Itoday Uh!CH7 oonaists of six schools, Naw Jaraay Dantal School, Kaw Jaraoy 
Madical School, Wbact Hbod Johnson Medical School, tha School of 
Oataopathlc Madlcina. tho Greictuata school of Bionadical Sciansaa and tha 
Sctool of Health Relatad Profeaaicra. IMIU has dapandad graatly on tha 
availability of fadaral funda to holp fliwnoa tha aducation of its 
studants. Thaorafora, it ia Anyortant to atata at tha outset that wa 
beliava tha fadaral rola in highar aducaticn ia aaaontial. Thera ia no 
quaation that tha langrthy and axpansiva proooaa of a haalth ptrofasaiGna 
aducation would ba bayond tha ttmns of itoat studants at imu if it wera 
not for fadaral atudant financial asaistanca. Approximataly 75% of all 
WDNJ studants raoaivQ financial asaistanoa. As a kay partnar with 
statas, inatitutiona, familiaa and stuaents, tha fadaral govmnnant^a 
af f ortfi have bden focused on anhancing accass and choioa In higher 
aducation through tha provision of atudant financial aid. Iha Highar 
Education Act is a furdainantally sound set of policias that has anabled 
ndlliona of Ainaricans to realiza aspirations and goals that have 
benafittad society and ths nation. 
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Umi cGno«n¥i that I will pa»a«nt today focu« «p*o!ifically on thoew of 
mxu ard arm in oc u M i t with thosa sxprosMd by nany of my oolloagues 
Adminiiitarlii? aid to hMlth pKOfiMlons utudintn. lh«y hovw bnan 
dtaviloptd in oonjurtction with th* AMoaiaticn of JuoMrioan MKiical 
CollagM, ths MOMarican Mociation of Dental Schools ani tha Amarican 
AaaoQiation of collagaa of Oitaopathic Madloino. 

I agree with aary of ay aolleaguaB in the undargraduate aactor that grant 
aaaistanoa at tha undargraduata lavei is inadaquata. While funding of tha 
Mil Grant p r ^ ya in haa inoraaaad ovar tha last daoadar annual 
appropriatiora iJive not )oe()t paoa with incraaaas in the ooat of education 
and a Will grant now oovars 20 perotnt laaa of a atudwrt's oollaga 
axpanaaa than it did in 1979, Thia naans that low-inoona and 
diaactvantagad atudanta are either being ovarfaurdenad with education dabba 
or thsy am fooregolng a poataacondary achool educaticn. itia level of 
default in the Guaranteed Student Loan progr am a ia dua in part to tha 
inbalanoa in federal funding of granta and loana. incx«aaing indabtadnaaa 
at tha undecgradlLiBta level will act aa a diainoentiva to tha purauit of 
graduate level training in tha health peofaaaionar e^MOially for 
low^inccni and minority atudanta who oontinua to ba undarr^nreaented in 
our profoasiona. 

Moat of our oonoartvi revolve around tha growing level of i n d ahr a dneia 
Incurred durii^ allopathic, oataopathic and dental adhool education, Ohia 
uppoara to being having advarat af facta on aooaaa to health profaaaiona 
aducaticnr aiza of repayment burden and loan default. Indabtadnaaa im a 
major omoem for our echoola bacauae federal grant auEiport ia available 
crdy to a onall portion of our moat needy and disadvantaged etudenta. Ihe 
vaat irajority of medical ani dental atudanta borrow to f inanoa thair 
aAJcation. FWeral grant si^jport for our atudanta is available thraigh 
two raodftit programa adminiatered by the Department of Health and Hunttn 
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ThB Depairtinsnt of B^tucation plays a significant rol^ in awarding financial 
aid to graduatA and prof«Mior students. The Dipartinent of Bduoation*8 
post^baocalaursata programs addrra both the naticn*fi human rsscuross 
nssds and ths ttqpansion of individual o pp or tunity. Ptofsssicral sducation 
providas aoosss to carssrs critically ijqportant to ths nation* The 
Dspartmnt of oducaticn can play a distlnotivo fttdoral rols in siQsporting 
haalth profssslGns sducatlon by focusing on enhancing ths quality and 
divsrsity of haalth profsssions sdiools across tte co untr y thiDugh mars 
grant assistance to studsnts, Tb 3uMist disadvantaged students seeking 
careers in the health professions, ths Daparbnant should administer a 
prograonn providing grants to institutions to sq^port students seskinq 
porofemicnal dagreas. 

For the vast majority of our students loans are the primry souroe of 
financing their education. With expected inoonss of physicians and 
dentists usually wall above avwrage, the use of loans to finanoe 
professional sducation ie widsly viewed as appcopriata for most staienta. 
As such, Title IV loan prograxM are csnicial aouroae of financial aid for 
tnsdical and dental stxidants. Without Stafford Stx:d0nt loane, Suppleinental 
loans for Students and oaorpus-besed Perkins t^ins, our students would find 
it very difficult, and in wuty cases, iiapossible to finanoe their 
sducation. These loen sources are often Insufficient to oover the costs 
of medical and dental education forcing students to obtain unsubsidized, 
snarket-rate loans with terms and oonditions wch less favorable than the 
Title IV loans. The high-oost Health Education Aasistar^ loan (HEAL) 
program administsrsd by the Department of Uuilth and Hunan Services 
m^lianttnts Titls TV financing for apprcKlimtely 20% of all msdical and 
dental stuients at UMUU. 
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Indetotodnwtt l«v«ls aitong r«c^ IWDNJ graduates have incxsaiaod In exoAsa 
of 100% over th« pftst decade, itw average debt for a UCNJ roKiical cr 
ciental graduate in the Class of 1991 ranged fmn $41,600 to $60,408, In 
Gcm cases indebtedness levels exceeded $100,000. Financial aix5 
adndnistratGors are oonoemed that theee debts are beocning unmanageable 
for many borrawers, particularly In the first fw years of repayment when 
a significant nunib«r of physicians and dentists are still in training 
programs. An allopathic ai^ osteopathic nodical ad^ool graduate mist 
cowplete a residency training program, lasting between three and seven 
years to bscQja a board-certified physician. During the early years of 
this period, mwiical rssidsnts earn annual stipends ranging ftm $25,000 
to $35,ooc Scot daital residents receive no stipend and others are 
actually required to pay tuition to defray the cost of their traLning. 
Given the ratio of debt to incona during residency, it is not surprising 
that loan repaymant is very difficult and in aom cases Impossible. 

The n^ical education caraiunity is also concerned that indebtedness may be 
af fectiw? deciaitiis about Whether to pursue professional education and 
dacialons about iwdieal iflpecialization. Current shartagee In the nuinber 
of prianary care practitioners as well as geographic nanpower imbalances 
may be relat«i to oonsequenoea of high debt. The Ijipact of indebtedness 
on default is also a oonoem that is heightened ^ith respect to the Health 
Educaticn Assistance Loan (HEAL) prograrn. For the first tlM last year, 
federal funds were appropriated to Keep solvent the previously 
self-financed HEAL student lean Insurance fund. Although the issue of tax 
deductibility of student loan interest expense is not within the realm of 
reauthorization it is extremely iirportant to note the loss of this benefit 
has iitpacted the student»s cost of education and overall indebtedness. 
Bills have been introduced to once again allow the deduction of student 
loan interest and UMDNJ is follwing thOTi closely. 
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To address these cGoncems the following diangae to thm Higher Education 
Act dure reoanTMrkaocl: 

litngttei Titift IV studnnt loan (l a ftuM i tii to at Isagt thsm yeeona: iha 
dsf annant of Title ZV loans ands aftar tha odoond yaar of rwidency 
training. Although provlaiGns have haan nade to assist nadical studants 
through tha institution of rnandatory fGQ±aaranoa, this option is mem 
ooatly to studants than dofamant booausa during f orbaaranoa intttrost that 
most ba paid by tha borrowar aocxuas on tha total ascunt of tha loan. 
Thus, a significant nmibar of raaidmta faoa unroanagaabla loan snapaysnnt 
during thair rosidancy training. Dctandlng tha dafamMt paorlod boyond 
td^ yaara can sAsiat raaidants by structuring rapaynant to tha tlm whan 
thay hava ocnplatad thair training and thus have tha ability to rqpay 
thair loans. Iha pariod of greatest difficulty to nadlcal reeidant is 
tha period a reeidant inust begin to repay a high educational dtbt 
^le earning a relatively Ioki; rosidancy atipend. Tar tho average 
Indebted medical reeidant, loan repayment costs itfiould be about $3,500 per 
yaar, doee to 14% of groaa inccroa. However, for tlia average i&edical 
rasident this is not the case* During the third year after greduating 
txm medical school, at a point when Title IV loana antar repayment, a 
typical resident is earning $28,000 per year, ftapaymant of an average 
debt regviires over 30 percent of tha resident's gross pay per month a 
figure uhich easily approaches 50 percent of tato-hom pay - for the 
payback of educational loans, ihis ie the case for an average resident. 
Many studants graduate with debts higher than average and the p eroantage 
of take-hcra pay roquirad for dabt repayment may puah increasing numbers 
of residents Into default, I urge Congress to lengthen the dafermant 
period for residents to at least three years and preferably for the entire 
langth of the residency program. 
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Itawse 8la£ftrd X^m liaits: An IncreawKi Staffcsrd Icmx It — for 
gmSuAtA IdVQl hoedth prefmions studaitts would protect studantSi 
particularly tha •cxranlcally diBadvantagod, from mofselvi dAbt upon 
graduation, by permitting atudints to borrow lew intaraat loani instoad of 
tha Ticr^ axpanaivi narkit rate loans* Coongrasa ahculd support an iDcraase 
ix\ tha annual Staff cord loan liinit for graduata and prof aaaional atudenta 
fron tha current $7,500 to $10,000* Socti an IncriAia would have a 
■ignificant Inpact on lowering total Indabtadnaaa anong cur students* 

TIM MiBM SIB liidta: Ite Suppl^oAantal Loans for Students (SIS) 
program has provided an essential loan resource for fundlx^ madical and 
dental students vAio have borrowed the annual maxisun under the Stafford 
Loan program* SL3 iiitorest is not subsidized, exoopt it axceads 12 
percent ani therefore coets the federal govermient relatively little. It 
has the advantage of being eligible for consolidation with other Title IV 
loatw during repayinant. A student is not required to dmonstrate 
fLnancial r»ed, other than StaffortH Ii»n eligibility, ^di alleys 
middls-lncoms borrowers access to additional fundo nscessary to finance 
thair edUK^tion. Ihcreasim the annual SIB limit fixm $4,000 to $15,000 
for graduata art! professional students would enable these students not to 
rely heavilY on higher interest bearing loans, and in effect, reduce \ ^ir 
ovwall indebtedness. 

Mdm rrmn Ptogm: Ihe Perkins Loan program is an exceptionally 
beneficial loan for students and a sound inveetmsffYt for institutions and 
the federal govanwMnt* With a Btatotcorily specified low interest rate of 
5 percent, Per^dns loans are an attractive federal loan available to 
students* T urge Oongress to si^^port and enhance the continuance of this 
program and specify in the statute that gratMate an! profe«Jional students 
should participate in the Parkins program* Itoreovsr, in recognizing the 
arosion in the valus of loans due to inflation over the past decade, an 
Ijyarease in tha Pwkina Loan limit will asBist econcanically disadvantaged 
graduate and professional students in their initial oducationai years* I 
reocamnend that Oongreas increase the aggregate borrc^'ing limit for health 
profssaions students from $18,000 to $20,000. 
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Allcw the uss of Mi«ttti-yMr iroam for dctninliiq f inanalAl naad 
OBX^ qn^kioto aid gL'Otmmiiml otudaits: Ihe of base«year Incam 
pcmalizes a large propcation of pcwt-baocalaurMt* stuctotfl vAw liave 
mrXdd for a yMr or sota after oGqplttira thair urvSargraduata aducation. 
Financial aid adndnlatratora hava authority to •carciae profaaaional 
juagatmvt and \mm projectad current yaar Irocroa when thay beli«va it would 
provlda a aare appropriata detannination of a atudent'a txpectad 
oontributiai. Ihia authority is canjcial, but ainoa tha use of baae-year 
inoGoa is Inappropriate for ao xuoiy graduate and profeaaional studente, 
use of current year wtlinatea ahould be the rule. Rrofaaeional judgament 
atould be applied to the eooceptiontf WhaM baae-yeor iixxxne would be ttcre 
appropriate. 

jmgKom Title W liaan QaneolidatiGn Frcgaaa and include tte Bm< prograai 
mte tte Icon Gomlidatlon Ptograat Ttm purpoee of a ocsiaolidAtlon 
loan ifl to eiaplify loan repayiwtt and at the saw tiina reduce the size of 
monthly paymante by increasing the number of repayment years. TypicaUy, 
the monthly paynwnts are lower after ocsnsolidaticai than they would be in 
aggregate for borrowers with itultiple loans, and, oonsequantly, has the 
effect of reducing borrower default. Currently, -Ae Health Ettucsation 
Aasistanoe lioan (HEAL) is eKCliKiad fron eligible loans for oonsolidation. 
The insluaion of the HEAL loan in eligible loans for oonsolldation oould 
ease the payimt bunian for health profeseions loam borro we rs with heavy 
student Iwi debt, ard, thereby, decxease federal loan default ooets. 

nitrioiA MsKts iteria Graciiate Fellou^pe (Title 33C-B) : Ihe 
Departanent of Qiucation adniinistars two Harris graduate programs. The 
ptvDgram has provided valuable assistance to colleges and universities in 
attracting ui-derr^reeented students into poet-baccala'aroate programs, 
•nie Harris Graduate Fellowship Program awards grants to sufpart master^s 
programs and oelected professional programs. The Harris program should be 
increased to award grant aid to an expanded population of graduate and 
professional students. The Harris Public Servioa Fellcwship program 
ahould provide grant assistance to health profesaicna students who agree 
to serve in a nationally defined health professicns shortage area. 
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Jxaoaam ViM^inj far Tltla HI and OHIO Rco^m tor diaadvantagKi and 
untetepraKfitfld mlxioritlM: Minorities aro undttrroprosentAd in the 
health professions* Early intervention programs ore cxuclal in expanding 
the applicant pool of disadvantaged and minority students. Funding of 
these programs is oritical to ths jprofessicnal sdotcar's efforts to ensure 
equal educational opportunity and to expand minority nqpresentatlcn in the 
health profMsicns. Significant increases in s u p p or t available thraugh 
these pgogr a m s should receive a high priority in reauthorization 
di£x:uasiGns» 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to express UMCNJ*s views on 
reauthorization of the Higher Biucatlon Act, Ws loolc focward to worWjig 
with you on hsalth professions studsnt financial aid issues. 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. 

We will next hear from Mr. Marvin Greenberg, Senior Vice 
President, Rutgers University, Department of Program Develop- 
ment and Budget. 

STATEMENT OF MARVIN GREENBERG, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND BUDGET, RUTGERS STATE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NEW JERSEY, NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
Mr. Greenberg. Mr. Chairman, Congresswoman Roukema, Con- 
gressman Andrews. . , ^ r. r» 

I am Marvin Greenberg, Senior Vice President for Program De- 
velopment, Budgeting and Student Services at Rutgers, and I very 
much appreciate the opportunity to speak to you today on the pos- 
sibilities of alternative delivery of Stafford loans with less complex- 
ity for students and colleges at a lower cost to the Federal Govern- 

At* Rutgers last year, we had about 6,000 guaranteed student 
loan recipients with loans totalling more than $17 million. The 
process of making this very important aid available to students is 
redundant, complex and costly. 

I will not go through the statements that are in my testimony, 
which you have, which describes the typical process for obtaining 
student aid. You know about the filing of a financial aid form and 
the trail that that takes .j a processor who provides information 
about the student and family's ability to make a contribution and 

so on. . XI . 1.U • *• 

What happens after that, as you are well aware, is that the insti- 
tution then makes the package of aid, a grant, a loan, college work 
study. State aid, and institutional aid. 

When a Stafford loan is sought, a student then must go to a 
bank, obtain a form, have the loan amount certified by the institu- 
tion, go back to the bank, have the loan made, have the loan ap- 
proved by a guarantor, pay a 5 percent origination fee, a 1 percent 
insurance fee, the Federal Government pays the guarantee agency 
1 percent for administrative costs, and then the loan is made. 

Now, from a nuts and bolts standpoint, each one of these places 
is an opportunity for something to get lost, go wrong, and have 
delay. The capital for these loans, as you know, as borrowed from 
banks who receive from the Federal Government an incentive pay- 
ment of 3.25 percent, and the student who enters, let us say, 
Bergen County Community College, Congresswoman Roukema, in 
your district, and then attends Rutgers-Newark, in your district. 
Congressman Payne, and perhaps Rutgers-Camden Law School in 
your district. Congressman Andrews, may borrow from three ditter- 
ent banks, have his or her loan sent— sold to secondary markets 
and then have a plethora of consolidation questions and problems 
in this process, and I am not giving you an atypical situation. 

From an institutional standpoint, we have to deal potentially and 
many of us do with 50 guarantee agencies and there are 13,000 
lenders. Obviously, we do not deal with every one of those, but in a 
practical sense, we get thousands of individual checks made pay- 
able to students and the institution. We have to handle all of that 
paper, more than once in an institution, and there is the possibility 
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always for delay with the student aid officer often being the butt of 
the students' unhappiness because of delays and lost paper. 

What I am suggesting is an alternative plan whereby as the Per- 
kins loan currently is made available through institutions, that the 
borrowing be done, as I understand it, under the Credit Reform Act 
that Congress passed a year or so ago, with the Federal Govern- 
ment borrowing through Treasury Bills sales no payment of the in- 
centive of 3.25 percent to the banks, no insurance guarantee be- 
cause the Federal Government owns the loan, through the institu- 
tion in the same fashion in which the institution now processes 
Federal grant, loan, college work study and other aid, to the stu- 
dent. 

That would eliminate a great deal of paper, a great deal of delay, 
and considerable costs. Now, I do not profess to be an expert in 
how the Federal Government does its budgeting. In looking into 
this, I have found, may I say, strange without trying to offend 
anyone, but someone who knows more about it — someone who 
knows more about it than I, Tom Butts, who was a policy advisor 
and deputy assistant secretary for student assistance in the Depart- 
ment of Education, from 1977 to 1981, has estimated that there 
might be about a billion dollars saving to the taxpayer in the first 
year for this program. 

Beyond that, there is the very clear saving to institutions m 
processing costs and the simplicity for students. 

I would suggest that the committee consider also, and this goes, 
Congresswoman Roukema, to your point about defaults, tying the 
repayment back in an income-contingent fashion, as Mr. Katz has 
indicated, in the early years of certain professions, there is low 
earning, but there are professions where after a time there is high 
earning, and a payment back on a contingency basis so these 
monies can be recycled back to other students would be certainly 
an advant^e, and tying it to the IRS system where everyone, most 
people, eventually will go will also enhance the ability to lower the 
defaults. 

Now, this does not relieve the colleges. What I am proposing does 
not relieve the colleges of the responsibility at the front end of 
counselling students not to take loans if they do not need them, 
and to counsel them when they graduate or when they depart from 
college about their obligations in repayment. 

We have given you some literature from Rutgers, including a 
booklet on the repayment of Federal loans. Every institution has 
something like this which indicates the schedule and obligations of 
the students, and we would continue to be responsible for that, for 
notification of the government when the student left school or con- 
tinues in school, and also the other obligations that we have. 

I suggent that the collection process might be done by the U.S. 
Office of Education through guarantee agencies. In New Jersey, we 
havc! an excellent guarantee agency with a very low default rate, 
and that there be by the Congress some provision for administra- 
tive costs by USOE, by the institutions, and the increasing use of 
electronic dp.ta processing that would benefit students and institu- 
tions for mere rapid information. 
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And, finally, I want to pcint out that as I see it from a narrow 
perspective of an institution that serves students, this is a win-win 
proposition, and I hope you would consider it. 
Thank you. , _ . . „ , 

[The prepared statement of Marvin Greenberg follows.] 
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21 JVKE 1391 

SI iBforr EBPcm tee soBOomjrsx cm FOsrsEoomAgi 
micmon OP m i/.s. aousi or msiRsmArivss 
oomvrm oh mcAnoH Mm labor 

BY HAKVIif nr. GRKSHBEBa, SEHIOE VICE PBBSIBEm FOE 
PEOGRAH VEVELDPHBHT, BUDOETIEG AND STUUEVnC 8ESVICBS 

EVTGERS, THE STJO^E miVEESITY OP NOT JSESKT 

CongroMtami AndrmfM Mnd PayrxB, md CongratmiomMn Eoukmm: 

I v»ry much npptreclMte cht opportimity to jddr««« you today on chu 
po8iibiliti§9 of MltBtnMtivM delivry of Stafford Loans with lata 
complexity for studentt and collagai and at a lowar cost to the Federal 

Govertvncnt, 

At Rutgera in tha paet year, there were approximately 6,000 
Guarantaad Student Loans totalling aora than $1? million. Tha process of 
making this vitally Important aid available to students Is redundant and 

costly* 

Let me explain the currant process* In order to obtain any 
financial aid, a student must complete a Financial Aid Form (FAF) and submit 
It to a procaaalng agency that sends a Financial Aid Form i^aad Analysis 
Report (FAFUAR) o each college to vhich a student ia applying, 

That report Indicates tha student felly's rasourcSM and student 
need and is tha basis of awarding ts^st federal, state and Institutional aid. 

However, in order to obtain a Stafford Student Loan, the student 
must obtain a separate form from a bank or other lander (there are about 
13,000 lenders nationally), bayte the college financial aid office certify 
eligibility for a loan amount, aand tha form to a guarantee agency (there 
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«rc wor9 than 50 guMrsmf aginclt* nMtionMlly)^ obc«in MpprovMl for th« 
loan And rrhen w«lt fdr it to b« proc9M»%d by ch« I#nd»r. 

Thure «r« coft# for thla MdditionMl proc09$ing, First, there /i an 
origination faa of flv« p^rcmt of th« loan. Th«n, thw guMTMnf Mgwncy roMy 
phMrg§ from one to chr«« percent for inaurtmce Mnd an additional ona percent 
for udtainiatrMtLon* 

Tha eoit of obtMinlng tha loan CMpiCMl la »o#t aifn.tfieane. 
Praaancly, th^rB ia a loan incantiva to banka and othar landara of 
parcanc abova cha curr^jnt Trwaaury 91 day bill rata. 

Thara ara additional complicatring facton. For •xaapla, a atrudant 
my tranafar from ona collaga to another, may eontinua graduate education in 
another atata, may borrow from different lendera, may have hia or her loana 
aold by the original lendera In one of aeveral aecondary marketa, or may 
•ncountar any number of delaya in receiving funda o9flng to the many atepa 
outside the college being attended* 

At each atep of the proeeaa the potential exlata for errora end 
delaya and there la a need for apecial financial aid trMnacripti and record 
conaolidatlona* 

AM Aumfii r Trr- Pr ffff fT maiGR iwsTimiorfS 
There ia a better, more almple» leaa coatly way to provldf Stafford 
loana to atudenta. That ia, directly through the aama collage financial ale 
office prooeaa that mfarda Pell Granta, College Uork Study funda, 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Granta (SEOG), Perkina lo^r>a and acate 
student aid. 
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UndT thit model, the tcudent ¥ould complete the emme FinMncUl Aid 
Form «« i$ done currently. But ineteed of going to e benk imd psylng e five 
percent originetion fee, e one to three percent insurence fee end e one 
percent Adminittretive cost ellowenee to e gMrentee agency, $nd then 
weiting for a ch«clc to come to $ college thet wuld httve to receive end 
depoBit the check eo thet it could diaburee fundt to the atudent, the 
student would heve the appropriate guaranteed loan disbursed by the college 
imadiataly with other atudent aid* 

Funds for the loans, nw obtained by providing epacial incentives of 
3,25 percent above the 91 day Treaeury hill rate to lenders » would be 
borrowed by the Federal government by selling Treasury bills $nd delivered 
to the colleges directly, based on existing Fell or ne/w formlas* 

Owing to credit reform provisions of the Budget Reconciliation Act 
of 1990, only the annual coat of the loan- -the interest subsidy while the 
atjdent is enrolled in college end the adainiatratiive costs**would be 
included in the Federal budget and deficit. 

There would be no need for the student to pay the five percent 
origination fee and the ona to three percent inaurence fse aa the Federal 
government would cm the loan at the outaet. 

There are other advantages aa well. The loan funds would become 
available to the needy atudent in a timely fashion. Tuition faaa, room and 
board chargea could be paid automatically* The college would not be 
burdened with additional adminietration coats through apecial, separate 
certifications to lenders* transactions with guarantee agencies and the 
handling of individual chscka from different lenders. 
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Th« f cudanc who borrowQd froa iitUr^nt Iander# would hava ail of 
hla or har loaxia coxiBolid^Ud tmd would noc ba ra^uirad to produca mulcipla 
finrntclMl 4id ttMXiaeriptM ihould ha or aha cranafar from a Junior or aanior 
Gollegu to Mother Menior eolUgB or graduMca fchool. In addition, cha 
atudant would noc ba confroncad with tha proMpBCc of having diffarant loan$ 
gold through aacondary markata to dLifarant rapaymant aganciaa. 

Having only ona repaymant agancy. tha Fadaral govamtnant. or a atata 
or privata comareial aganoy daaignatad by tha I/. 5. Offica of Sduoation, 
would anahla tha atudanc co arranga a aingla rapaymant plan. 

In auimary, for tha atudant thara muld ba aimplification, raducad 
coat and timaly dallvary. For tha collaga thara alao would ba 
alopliflcatlon and laaa naadlaaa prooaaaing. Por cha Fadaral govammant 
thara would ba laaa coic 

Tha raaponaibilitiaa of collagaa to counaal acudanta, obtain 
promiaaory notaa, report continuad anrollniant and hold information saaaiona 
on rapaymant wuld continua as thay axlac. Having a aingla aganey 
raaponaibla for rapaymant would maka loan collaction and dafaulta laaa of a 
problam» 

Thara la a caaa to ba mada for auppcrt oi tha adminiatrativa ooata 
at tha Offica of Education and to procaaaora of loan rapaymanta and 
collactions aa well aa to Ini tltutlona to aaaiat in furthar improvamanca in 
dalivary of atudant aid. Tha uaa of alactronic data tranafar nationally 
would bana£it atudanta and inatitutiom aa wall aa apaad Fadaral information 
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N«v J#rf«7, ch« Of/ie« o£ AVuc#eion aifht find it uj5fu2 co •rr«ng« 
oonrr^cei £or Iomxi riip0ym»nt, colUetitxn imd larvios to tJMli co2i«g«i In 
^miniMtrgtlon of difct loan progtMnm, 

Hww U finally Gom$8 o\it, nhe uf« of m direct Stafford Student 



loan IM • vin ¥hi propoMition for th^ titud^tt tbB FBd^M gov0mm§nt and 
th« colUggM» I urg0 your mipport of thl$ idB0» 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. 

We will now hear from Mrs. Andrea from the University of 
Drew, Director of Financial Aid. 
Nice to have you with us. 

STATEMENT OF FRANCINE L. ANDREA, UNIVERSITY DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCIAL AID. DREW UNIVERSITY, MADISON, NEW JERSEY 

Ms. Andrea. Thank you, Chairman Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Right. Why do you not take the mike, and you can 
thank me again so averybody can hear you. 

Ms. Andrea. Oh, I have one more in my presentation. That is 
quite all right. 

Good afternoon. Chairman Payne, Congresswoman Roukema and 
Congressman Andrews. 

I am the University Director of Financial Assistance at Drew 
University in Madison, J'i )w Jersey, and I am pleased to be here 
today for a few reasons. 

Let me first personally thank you, the present Congress, and 
those that served before you for the initial legislation of the Higher 
Education Act, for without it, I would not be seated in front of you. 

I am a product of the intent of the law with national defense stu- 
dent loans and Federal college work study loans as part of my port- 
folio. 

Drew University has asked me to speak with you today on behalf 
of the students, parents and educators. We service 2,200 college 
graduate and theological seminarians from 46 States with approxi- 
mately 46 percent from the State of New Jersey. 

The areas I want to discuss with you today are the Pell Grant 
program, simplification and delivery, and the equity system, trep.t- 
mtmt of middle-income families. 

Drew's tuitions and fees complemented by our financial aid 
policy ensures that students from all avenues of life have the op- 
portunity to choose the educational institution that suits their 
needs and future objectives. 

The resources that compromise what I affectionately refer to as 
the "partnership for investment in postsecondary access" are be- 
tween the Federal Government and the State government and this 
individual campus with the Federal and State governments gener- 
ating $3.5 million and with Drew providing $5.6 million. 

We must recognize, however, that the purchasing power of Fed- 
eral grant assistance has eroded in the last decade. Our students 
and parents are grateful for their Federal aid and fully realize 
where these funds come from. However, many question why they 
receive relatively low amount^ of Federal assistance. These trre 
working families of low and r. moderate income. 

The treatment of middle-income families by the Pell Grant pro- 
gram definitel / bas to be examined as we look at reauthorization. 
When I speak of middle-income families, I am referrmg to those 
whose family income is less than $49,615. This figure was derived 
by the National Association of Independent Colleges and Universi- 
ties, and it was based upon the $25,000 family income adjusted to 
current dollar used by Congress when it passed the Middle-Income 
Student Assistance Act in 1978. 
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Currently, student eligibility for the Pell Grant program drops 
off sharply for students with family incomes below $35,000, and I 
would like to use my institution as an example. 

In 1990-91, a total of a 174 Drew students, 26 percent of our total 
aid population, received a Pell Grant. The average family income 
for our dependent Pell Grant recipients was $21,801. For independ- 
ent students, the average family income was $6,444. Only 17 or 9.8 
percent of our Pell Grant recipients had 1989 family incomes over 
$35,000. Of the 16 dependent students in this group, the mean 
family size was 5.4, the mean number in college was 2.5, and the 
family income was $41,516. 

The 14 families of these 16 students had average cash and sav- 
ings of $1,541. The mean home equity of the 10 families in this 
group, only 10, who owned a home was $52,000. It is obvious to me 
that these families are living paycheck to paycheck. They have 
little ready cash for direct educational costs. 

Their Pell Grant awards constituted less than 4 percent of their 
financial need for 1990-91. Had these students not had siblings 
who were also attending college, they probably would have been in- 
eligible for the Pell Grant. , , 

It is worth noting here, too, that two of our Pell Grant recipients 
qualified for the maximum award based upon family incomes of 
$5,275 and $4,027 respectively. However, as a result of the use of 
professional judgment by the campus, for all other programs, the 
family incomes for these students were adjusted to $37,475 and 
$46,490. 

Since the use of professional judgment is currently prohibited for 
the Pell Grant program, these students were eligible for lar^e 
awards. I truly question whether such treatment of our Nation s 
Pell Grant resources is being used to the best advantage. 

I fully endorse the American Council on Education s proposal to 
increase the maximum award to at least $4,000. 

I agree with you, Congresawoman Roukema, home equity in the 
needs analysib is a major concern for many families in the entire 
Northeast. I believe complete elimination of home equity from the 
analysis for campus-l ised programs would be, unfortunately, in- 
equitable for all students. 

However, I do believe and I do endorse the college scholarship 
announcement proposals to cap home value at three times that of 
inccme for campus-based use. For loan eligibility, I am an advocate 
of removing equity from the eligibility for loans. 

Middle-income families are being hurt deeply without the ability 
of removing their home value and their assets for eligibility for 
Federal loan programs. 

Simplification. Sy Syms says ''an educated consumer is your best 
customer." Well, who can be educated and be a consumer in this 
process? Simplification is more than the form design. It is method- 
ology, administration and information. 

The consensus among many sectors within the aid community 
has never been stronger with respect to five components of simplifi- 
cation Nov/, I have a broad definition of simplification. Okay. 

How we determine dependency status. Greater reliance on the 
use of professional judgment. The removal of the dislocated worker 
and displaced homemaker from the application and the analysis 
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process. How we treat veterans benefits, they should be a resource, 
and how we treat dependent students' base year earnings. 

I want to elaborate on one, determining dependency status, and I 
think you will see why. . . , ^ r 

The area of this application, this one section is the most compli- 
cated for our parents and our students, especially low-income disad- 
vantaged students who throw their hands in the air and either give 
up or complete it completely incorrectly. . ■ c oa 

We need to preserve the criteria, the automatic criteria, tor ^4 
years of age or older, veteran status, orphans awards to the court, 
or dependents other than spouses. We need to make our profession- 
al and graduate students to establish independency automatically 
without the reference to any other conditional criteria, but we 
must eliminate all the other conditional criteria. 

Allow aid administrators to exercise professional judgment, to 
classify as independent those students who truly meet any of the 
automatic criteria and also are genuinely self-supporting. 

Revising the dependency criteria immediately removes three- 
quarters of the page from the financial aid application. Thus, there 
is less confusion for parents, for students, for guidance people, and 
anyone who has to administer the programs. ^. 

As an individual aid officer, I believe we must take simplification 
even further and recognize poor is poor. In my mind, the answer is 
not continuing to use the simplified needs test, which asks many 
questions. It should be to automatically identify needy families who 
qualify for full assistance. To accomplish this, we must be willing, 
we meaning all parties within the process, to permit certain filers 
the opportunity to provide only basic demographic data and skip 
all the income and assets that we ask of them now. 

This population can easily be defined as those parents of depend- 
ent filers who either do not file a tax return, who file a 1040EZ or 
1040A, and whose taxable, total taxable income is below $^U,UUU. 
Identifying families in this manner will also prevent the programs 
from being reviewed as an addendum to the AFDC and welfare 
programs that the Nation currently provides. 

The total family contribution for automatic qualifiers would be 
the minimum expected contribution from student earnings. We do 
not want to deter our students from understanding that they have 
part in this process. It is extremely important to recognize that this 
proposed simplification does not create a new population of stu- 
dents with higher needs. We are dealing with those we currently 
have or we are not reaching. 

Another factor that complicates every aspect of the needs analy- 
sis and eligibility determination process is our continuing use ot 
two methodologies. We use the Pell Grant methodology to come up 
with your Pell Grant index. We use the Congressional Methodology 
to tell us what you can get from everything else that we possibly 
distribute. 

Two separate but similar calculations and they are not neces- 
sary. Families find the formulas confusing. The reality is that they 
believe when they receive a SAR in the mail and it states that they 
are ineligible for Pell Grant, they are also ineligible for anything 
else the Federal Government offers them, and that is before we in 
the aid office have the opportunity even to deal with the student. 
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Aid administrators as well find this burdensome. I endorse the 
proposals of the full integration of the Pell formula and the Con- 
gressional Methodology into a single formula. 

To complete the refinements within the Higher Education Act, 
the form and the process, I would be remiss if I diH not address the 
burdens thrust on all institutions, an ordinate amount of regula- 
tory controls. 

No practitioner would claim that regulations, consistency and 
standards are unnecessary with programs of this magnitude, but 
there has to be a better way. What I have done in my paper is sug- 
gest some changes for you. 

We as institutions welcome reviews that ave done fairly and 
justly, that keep all of us in accordance with proper practices and 
procedures. Consistency in the timing of those reviews are of an in- 
valuable amount in the consideration of what we have to do. We 
are very concerned that those are applied fairly. 

I do want to mention one other part before I conclude, the PLUS 
Loan Program. The parent loan program facilitates parental bor-' 
rowing to meet expected contributions. We need to recognize the 
increased cash flow problems our middle-income families and mod- 
erate families are experiencing. We need to remove the current 
$4,000 borrowing limits on the PLUS Program. 

With credit checks required now on the behalf of lenders for the 
families, why not let lenders set the maximum eligibility knowing 
the pre-payment obligations that family must make? 

I know there are no simple answers to complex questions. I hope 
I have assisted with some. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity to speak. 

[The prepared statement of Francine L. Andrea follows;] 
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Ctood morning Mr. Chftlrmon and membera of tho suboomtnittee. 
T am quit* plaaaad to apaaJc before you today offering tftfitlmony 
ragarding tha raauthorization of tha highar aducation act. 
Bafora 1 addraaa thia moiat critical iaiua, lat ma peraonally 
thank you, tha praaant Congress, and thoso that aarvad bafora you 
for the initial legislation of tha highar aducation act, for 
without it I would not bo Rcated in front of you. I am a product 
of tha intant of the law, with National Defansa Studant Ix)an» and 
fadaral Collaga ^»orlc Study program funds as a portion of my 
portfolio. I hava baan a practitioner for twolva (12) yaara, a 
leader in the atata and aaatarn region profaaaional aaaociationa 
and a public aarvant conducting mora than two dozen high aohool 
workshops each year. It ia in thia capacity I addraaa you today, 
rapreaanting tha atudenta, parente, and educatore of Drew 
University, This University services 2200 students from forty- 
six states and fifty foreign countries with approximately forty- 
six percent of our population from the state of New Jersey. Drew 
Is a predominantly residential cawpus with moflt of its 1500 
undergraduates and aome 50 percent of ita 375 theological aohool 
students and 325 graduate achool students living on campus* The 
areas I will discuss today are those that will effect their lives 
and those of your constituents now and into the next decade; The 
Pell Grant Program, the simplification of the delivery and equity 
system, treatment of middle income families and regulatory 
relief. 

Drew's tuition and fees complemented by our financial aid 
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policy ensurefi that Btud.ntfl from all avenues of life hava th« 
opportunity to ohoo«« th« •duoational institution that auit* 
th«ir n«ed9 and futura objactivai. In 1990-91 oiyty-one percent 
of the oollnge, eighty-one percent of the graduate etudonts, and 
aeventy-four percent of the theoloqlcal .tudente received eome 
form of financial assistance. The resources that comprise what 1 
affectionately refer to as "the partnership for the investment in 
postsecondary access" (which asaisto in achieving national goals 
of equal opportunity, social juBtico and economic 
competitiveness), between federal and state govornTnents and 
individual campueea, with the federal and state governmente 
generating 3.S million dollars and with Drew providing 5.6 
million dollare. We «« «n institution have demonstrated our 
overwhelming commitment to the educational goale of our etudonts 
with our continuous increase of our own resources. At New 
Jerseys Independent colleges, for example, the institutional, 
funds for grants to needy students has increased from jwst over 
$1,000,000 in 1976 to $64,100,000 in 1990 - an increase of more 
than 600 percent, over the same period. Pell Grant funds grew 
from approximately $4,830,000 in 1976 to a high of $16,000,000 in 
1980, and steadily declined to a lev«l of $9,660,000 in 1990. 
This represents an overall percentage Increase of just over 50 
percent over the same fourteen-year period. 

The federal rolo in postseoondary education is vital. We 
must recognize that the purchasing power of federal grant 
assistance has eroded in the last decade and even with some 
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institutions contributing large amounts of th*ir own rssourcfle, 
ral1anc# on loans as a primary Kource of utudent aid haa beoona a 
reality* Grant asfiitanc* mufit regain ita place as the primary 
vehicle for acceaa to higher education for our lowest inoomd 
disadvantaged students. Our students and parents are grateful 
for their federal aid and fully realize where these funds come 
from. However, many families question my staff regarding the 
relatively low amounts of their federal aid; these are working 
families of moderate incomes whose vision of the federal role is 
one that expands eligibility for federal grants, improves the 
balance between grants and loans ^ and modifies the treatment of 
homo assets in tho calculation of at least loan eligibility. 

Pell_Gxaiit 

The treatment of "middle income" families by the Pell Grant 
Program offers a clear example of the typa of problems I have 
discussed above. When I speak of "middle income" families, T am 
referring to those whose family income is less than $49, 615 • 
This figure was derived by the National Arteociation of 
Tnciependent colleges and Universities (NAXCU), and it is based 
upon the $?.5,000 family income (adjusted to current dollars) uecd 
by Congress when it paefied the Middle Income JStudent Assistance 
Act (MISAA) in 1978. 

Currently, student eligibility for the Pell Grant Program 
dropft off fih^rply for students with family incomes below $35,000 
— and students with family incomes much above $28,000 generally 
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roc«iv« only a nominal grant. Let me illustrate this point using 
data from my own Institution. 

In 1990-91, a total of 174 Drew Unlverilty etudcnte (26% of 
our total number of aid rficlpiento) received a Pell Grant, The 
average family income for our dependent Poll Grant recipient* was 
$21,fl0l; for independent students, the average family Income was 
$6,444. 

Only aoventeen (17), or 9.B pArcent of our Pell Grant 
recipients had 1989 family inooir.es over $35, 000 • Of the sixteen 
(16) djfiPQndQDt students with family incomes in excels of $35,000, 
the mean family size was 5.4, the mean nuinber In college was 2.5, 
and the mean family income was $41,516, The fourteen (14) 
families of these sixteen (16) dependent students had average 
oash and savings of $1541, The mean home equity of the ten (10) 
families in this group who owned homes was $52,055. It is 
obvious to me that these families are surviving from paycheck to 
paycheck* They have little ready cash for direct educational 

The average Pell Grant received by dopendent students with 
family incomes in excess of S35,000 was $655. The average 
financial need for these same dependent students wae $16,808, 
Their Pell Grant award constituted less than four percent (4%) of 
their financial need for the 1990-91 aoadc?mic year. Had these 
students not had siblings who also were attending college, or had 
their families had significant equity in their assets, it is 
probable that most, if not all, of these students would have been 
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InoUqtble for the Poll Grant. 

It is worth noting here that two of our Pell Grant 
recipient* qualified for $2300 and $2250 based upon family 
incoiiieB of Sb279 and $4027 reep-ctively. However, ae a rasult of 
the tme of professional judgment for the campue-bneed, guaranteed 
loan and institutional aid progmma, the family Incomes for thene 
two otudcntfJ were adjusted to $37,475 and $46,490. Since the use 
of profeesional judgment is currently prohibited for the Pell 
Grant Progran, these students were eligible for large Pell 
Grants. I question whether such treatment usee our nation's Pell 
Grant refiources to the best advantage. 

I fully endorse the American Council on Education's proposal 
to increase the maximum award to at least $4000 ($2500 for iiving 
expenses and up to $1500 for tuition, limited to 28 percent of 
tuition]. The effects of the proposal would be to increase 
support for the neediest students, provide more realistic llvlng- 
expenee budgets and greater tuition sensitivity, and recoup 
inflationary losses in the Pell Grant's purchasing power over the 
last decade. 

To illustrate the effect of this recommendation on the 
maximum Pell Grant eligibility, let U3 consider a county college 
with a tuition cost of $1150 and an independent university with a 
tuition cost of 516,200. Both institutions are located in the 
northeast, where the expected living expenses for « student 
exceed $2500 for the academic year. A full time student who 
quallflcB for a maximum Pell Grant under the proposal above would 
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receive a $2788 P«ll Grant at tho community college. At the 
indopc^ndont university, the .tudent'* Pel] ©rant would be $4000. 
Thi» student would moet likely Qualify for a maximum New Jereey 
Tuition Aid Grant of $1150 at the county oollego and $4580 at the 
Independent college . Grant a»»ietance for Pell and atate 
government would provide in excess of 100% of the etudente 
tuition at the county college - the overage being used to ae^ist 
in paying for booke/auppliea and living eypeneea, At the 
independent univeraity, approximately 53% of the students tulUOil 
would be founded from Pell and state government, leaving the 
balance of tuition plus books/euppUee and living evpen- >a to be 
met through campus-based, institutional and guaranteed loan 
programs. Both students would be In much better positions to 
meet the costs of their postsecondary education. 

This scenario provides an excellent example of the 
partnerehip, worXlng effectively to provide access to low and 
middle Income families. 

The use of home equity in the need analysis is a wajor 
concern for many families. T believe complete elimination of 
home equity from the analysis for campus baaed programs would be 
inequitable for other students, I therefore endorse the CSS 
proposal to cap home value at three times income. The 
methodology would compute homo equity using either the reported 
home value minus the mortgage or the total income times three 
minus the mortgage, whichever is lower, such a treatment would 
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provide some relief to families whofio homn values in "boom 
markets'' have far outstripped their true lncom<)?, while 
maintaining equity between homeowners and renters. 

one of the mout difficult challenges of this reauthorization 
is to lijgpii^ dtUvsry of aid while preserving MuitX In the 
distribution of dollars. In light of our continuously changing 
student population, the economy and the family structure, 
balancing these two is tough, dlmpllf ication is more than the 
form design/ it is methodology, administration and Information! 
The partnerfihlp X mentioned earlier, now wore than ever, must 
focus on all these areas under the rubric "simplification" . 
The consensus among all sectors within the aid community has 
never been stronger with respect to the following five components 
of slmplif ication: 

!• Determinin g dependGnpy status. This area of the 
application is where most of our parents and students, especial iy 
low Income disadvantaged fltudents throw their hands in the air 
and either give up or complete it incorrectly, 

* Prcocrve the automatic criteria of age 24 or older, 
veteran status, orphan or ward of the court, or dependents 
other than a spouse - but change the date on which age 24 
must be established from January 1 to July 1 to correspond 
with the award cycle. 

* Permit graduate and professional students to estabiieh 
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indepondencs automatically without roferencs to any other 
conditional criteria* 

* Kliminata all conditional criteria. 

* Allow aid adminiatratorfl to exerciee their profeaaional 
judgamant to classify as independent those students who do 
not meet any of the automatic criteria but who are genuinely 
self -supporting. 

The effects this one proposal would have are numerous. First, 
revising the dspendency oriteri*. immediatcily removes three 
quarters of a page from the application. Thus, there will be 
less confusion for parents and students. Second, no new 
ineguities would be introduced into the system. According to an 
analysis of a Jo, 000 case sample drawn frcm the College 
scholarship Ssrvice's {CSS) 1990-9i filing population, 
approximatsly fi5 percent of the files establish their 
independence bassd on the automatic criteria: 

Table Impact of Indspendent Studp-nt Criteria 



Over Age 24 '^•o 
Veteran J • I 

Orphan/ward of tho court ^•3 
Legal dependents ^-^ 
undergraduate conditional criteria 8-7 
Graduate/married conditional criteria 5.7 
Professional judgment 

The CSS data also suggsfite that an estimated 10.5 percent of 

the indspendent filers may very well become dependent, unless 

professional judgment is used. The result is a simpler 

definition to understand, explain, and adTTiiniater. 



% Filers Est ablishing ^.4«i>endfin£fi 
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2. Place a qreattr r^llanoe on the profeBwional judgement of 
the aid administratora . Eliminate th* diulooated and dlaplaoed 
homemaker question* from the application und thu formulaei from 
need analyels^ Instead, permit financial aid adminiatratore to 
use their judcytnent to identify those who qualify and then permit 
the filing of Pell epeclal condition npplicatlone for theee 
cases . 

An analysis of CSS's 1990-91 filing population reveale that 
very few dependent filers' parents meet the criteria for 
dlBlocatod-worJcer etatue. Most aid administrators want to extend 
special treatment to a student whose father has 'Just lost his job 
or who was herself a displaced homemaicer, and affording special 
coneideration to so.;<» students should not require cluttering up 
the form for all. 

2,4 Under the Education Amendments of I9fl6/ financial aid 
administrators were granted the authority to make adjustments to 
both th*» Expected Family Cor*-rlbutlon for campus based programs, 
Stafford and Pell, through the use of professional judgement. 
The authority to adjust Pell has been rescinded. This has 
resulted in different treatment fo** the various programs, 
inequity for needy students, and unnecessary administrative 
burdens. To achieve simplicity and f^quity, the ability t^ uee 
professional judgement to adjust Pell grants wufit be restored* 
Assuming the dual methodologiefi are combined into one and 
discussed later in the presentation, the prolesflional judgement 
appliea to the Expected Family Contribution from the one new 
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formula would apply to all ptoyrams. 

4* Currently, depending on tha type of n«#d analysia the 
fitudent qualifies for simple, regular, etc, veterans benefite 
are treated differently. Since thle if> confueing to the 
recipient, and that much more cumbersome to administer, T 
recommend removing veterans benefits from the need analysis 
foripulas and treat all such benefits consistently as a Msouxss 
availat^<k tp the student* 

5, The Congreseional Methodology contains one inequity which 
io its treatment of dependent students base-year incotne, I 
recommend reducing the taxation rate on baae-y^'ar income by 20 
percentage points from 70 percent to so percent from current 
levels for dependent students. This xb a more realistic 
approach. 

AS an individual aid officer, i believe we must take 
simplification even further and recognize that "poor is poor*'* 
in my mind the answer is not in continuing to uee the Simple 
Needs Test which asXs many questions, but it should be to 
automatically identify needy fa.nilies who qualify for full 
assistance. To accomplish this we must be willing to permit 
certain filers the opportunity to provide only basic demographic 
data and skip all income and asset questions. This population 
can easily be defined as those parents of dependent filers who 
either do not file a 1040 or who tile a 1040EZ or 1040A and whose 
total taxable income is below $20,000. Identifying families in 
this manner will prevent the programs from boing viewed afi an 
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addendum to tho AFDC procfram* For independent filerfii those 
students who receive only untaxed income ^ would be granted 
automatic access to all programs. The Total Family Contribution 
(TFC) for "automatic" qualifiers would be a tninimum expected 
contribution for student earnings. It is extrctnoly Important to 
recotjnisie that this proposed simplification does not create a new 
population of students with higher need. What It does accomplish 
is to eliminate the complex process that allows such families to 
gain access to the funds they need to make pofitoocondary 
education a viable choice for their children or themselves. 

Many of the students whoee family Incomes 1 cite above are 
those whom ve all concur we have not been able to reach. Those 
for whom access has not become a reality — the low income 
disadvantaged student. Hopefully, this approach will be one step 
in the right direction. 

When I discufii^ the initial application and our partnership 
goals I can not ignore the renewal application process. 
Currently a student must reapply each year providing detailed 
information, much reiterated from the prior academic year. To 
end this labor intensive process, T support the creation and 
distribution of what could be entitled a "Confirmation 
Application", developed by the Multiple Data Entrys (MDE) 
forwarded directly to the students ret^uesting confirmation of the 
prior year's applicant data. This same form would require an 
updating of income information and unless significant changes in 
family circumstance occurred no updated Information would bo 
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required. If a student tranr.ftjrB, they would be required to 
compUt© an initial application for aKfiiNtanc© from the n^w 
irmtitutlon. Thii atreamlinad approach would axpGdlta tha 
delivery of scholarship infonnation and resources to the 
students, and for practitioners and guidance office personnel It 
would decrease the public relatlonfi nightrrare that has long 
surrounded returning student processing* 

I recomend excluding parents from the numbar-in-colleg© 
adjustment, but I would permit financial aid administrators to 
exercise professional judgment by accounting for their 
unreimbursed direct educational expenses as an allowance against 
income, provided that the parents ore enrolled in degree or 
certificate programs. This is a more progressive treatment of 
families in varying economic circumstances whoso parents are 
enrolled in postsecondary education than is current practice. 
Another factor that complicates every aspect of the need 
analysis and eligibility detertnination prcaefis, despite the 
addition of need analysis methodology to federal statute in 19B6, 
is our continuing use of two methodologies: 

♦ Tha Pell Grant formula which produces the ^PeM Grant 
lndcx»'(PGl). 

*ThO Congressional Methodology formula which produces the 
"Family Contribution" for the awarding of all other campus- 
based and Stafford loan funds. 
With the goal of simplification in irtind, two r.eparate yet similar 
calculations are not necessary* Families find the formulas 
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confusing. Th« reality Ic that they believe inoli gibility for 
Poll grant ai stated on tha Studtnt Aid Report {SKR) , means 
insligibility for all fsderal programn. Aid administrators aa 
Well find them burdensoms. I endorss th^ collsgs Board proposal 
of the fuii Integration of th^ Pell Gr^int. and the Congressional 
Methodology into a single formula. 

This proposal is feasible, appropriate, and possible If all 
players (HDE'Si the department of education, NAfSFAA) participate 
in further research and analysis to ensure that it dons not 
produce unintended redistribution effects. 

With the form and methodology behind us let me concentrate 
on the other factor that complicate the delivery of aid. One 
such factor is the current requirement that an Institution mUBt 
wait until it has an applicant's fiAR in hand to pay a Pell Grant. 
The output document the school receives from the MD£ (possibly 
weeks before the student deliveries the SAR), already contains 
the official Pell Grant Index (PGI). why niuat we wait for the 
SAR? Authorization to use the official MDE docunif>nt would 
simplify the data flow, and result in a more timely delivery of 
award letters and dollars to students. 

We, as a profession, deal with hundreds of thousands of 
students wilo have their own particular needs and clrcutnstances 
and we have to develop a custom package in an off the rack worlds 

Once the authorizing of programmatic changes is complete the 
debate over appropriations begins, one moans of addressing the 
need for additional resources Is to reexamine the continuation of 
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th« inooma contingant loan progtam. If total borrowing was at a 
lower laval this program would be more attrnotiva. A atudy of 
tha program is warranted to detarmine if tha oongraaaional intent 
of the Titla IV programs has bean served and if not, the 
reaourcae eamiarkod for thie program can be utilized to assiat in 
the goals addresBad throughout this paper. 

To complement the refinements within the Higher Education 
Act, the form, and tho process I would be remiss if I did not 
address tha burdens thrust on all institutions - inordinate 
amounts of regulatory controls. No practitioner would claim that 
regulations, oonaistency and standards are unnecessary with 
prograwB of this magnitude, but they need to bs mora reasonable. 
For example: 

1. Require the U.S. Department of Education to consult with 
tha entire education community, including institutions and States 
in developing reliable means for evaluating institutional 
capability, including objective performance standards for the 
administration of Title IV prograTra. 

2. Instruct the U.S. Department of Education to conduct sn 
flita ravifiMfi of Title IV program administration at each 
institution that participates in the Title IV programs not less 
frequently than every five years. Regular institutional reviaws 
would decrease many of the criticis'^.a associated with the 
programs . 

3. Reinforce and reward program quality and integrity, by 
decreasing to a standard minimum level those regulations 
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nocosseiry for the fulfillment of program provifilons, Converaely, 
thotie institutions not meeting those standards would have grsatsr 
regulatory accountability, i support all efforts to reduce 
potential abu$6£i within the programs, however I believe any new 
regulatory Initiatives specifically designed for this purpose 
should be applied to Institutions where the potential for abuse 
exists. 



* Expand eligibility to families with Inoomes up to $43 f 000 by 
changing the formula used to determine individual awards in the 
Pell Grant progreun. The maximum award of $4000 would be composed 
of a $2500 component for living expenses and a tuition component 
— 25 percent of tuition, not to exceed $1,500. Future 
adjustments in the maximum award split equally dollar for dollar 
between the living cost and tuition components of the formula. 

ft Leverage additional funds for the campus based programs by 
establishing an overall matching requirement for the three 
programs of 25 percent. (The current match rate is 10 percent of 
Perkins f 15 percent for seog, and 30 percent for college work 
study. ) 

* Provide greater flexibility for campuses to meet Individual 
student needs appropriately smd prudently by expanding the 
authority for institutions to transfer up to 25 percent of 
campus-based funds among the programs. 

* Broaden eligibility tor loan programs to middle-income students 
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by eliminating nonUquid asaetB (Buch as equity in a home, family 
farm, or family bueinesa) from atatutory nAed-analysis formulas. 

* Rai8« Stafford loan limits to lav«l« tn&t restore the values 
lost to inflation over the past tftn years to the following: 
$3,500 for fr«ahm«n; $5,000 for sophomores, juniors, and seniors; 
$10,000 for graduate and professional students. 

* Facilitate parental borrowing to meet expected contributions 
and recognize the increased cafih-flow needs of middle-income 
families by removing the current $4,000 borrowing limit on PLUS 
loans. With credit checke required the lenders could determine 
the maximum this family could afford to borrow. 

* create expanded loan payback alternatives and consolidation 
options LO provide students with the most flexibility to meet 
their repayinent obligations. A number of proposals merit renewed 
attention, eucn as those that offer loan forgiveness for public 
service, plans that tie loan repayment j directly to the increased 
lifetime earning power provided by a college education, and 
proposaJs that tie repayment to service in critical jobs. 

S^msl^ipQ 

There are no simple answers to complex questions. It takes 
hard work, dedication, and the global partnership to work. An 
investment of this nature rsquirfts financial resources, a massive 
public relatione campaign, (Federal Aid Us hOre for you!) and 
congressional fortitude. Tt has been stated by many, we can no 
compete with the educated of other countries and that our future 
is in -jeopardy. We have an opportunity to chanyo our direction. 
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lA^ls put our money «nd our efforts where our mouths «rft. 

ThiB concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. I thank you for the opportunity to t^jfltlfy, and T 
Would be happy to answer any queatione you may have. 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you. , . t^. . *■ a 

We will next hear from Ms. Saleh, who is Director of Grants and 
Scholarships at the New Jersey Department of Higher Education, 
Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF RENEE SALEH, DIRECTOR OF (;RANTS AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS, NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

Ms Saleh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and again thank yo" all 
for allowing me to be here and to give you my testimony in behali 
of the Department of Higher Education. . ^.^ , , „ 

Mr Payne. Will you pull your mike a little bit closer to you.' 

Ms. Saleh. Sure. The Chancellor regrets that neither he nor the 
Chairman of the Board were able to be here, but they are both at- 
tending the regularly-scheduled Board of Higher Education meet- 

^"f " did submit, however, in my written testimony the position 
paper that the board adopted a year ago on the reauthorization, 
which contains recommendations that still hold true in the current 
process, and we support. . a. a. u 

But I would like to highlight some of the more important prob- 
lems or the major problems that must be addressed in addition to 

those other things. . u ^ *u- ^c^nina 

One of the areas that you heard quite a bit about this morning 
and I am sure you will hear in other hearings is the inadequacy ot 
the Pell Grant funding. In New Jersey, that is very true. 

The inequities in the Federal need analysis and importance ot 
understanding of what is really involved when we discuss simplil'- 
cation and how we can achieve that, you would find that quite a Dit 
of my testimony repeats what you heard today. 

As I heard other witnesses, I almost decided to withdraw sonrie ot 
it, but I decided to say it because it will confirm our joint teelings 
about the whole process, especially in simplification. 

I did work in the field of student aid for 22 years and nothing 
makes me feel as proud and as touched as what I heard this morn- 
ing from the student who spoke to us. These are the stories that 
make our lives worthwhile and make our work worthwhile, also. 

I would like to review something about what happened to a col- 
lege class in New Jersey which you-we all know about. Jrom iy»l 
through 1990, the total college attendance costs more than doubled, 
from $600 million to $1.2 billion, which is usual, which is the same 
as we saw all across the country. , , , , • „ fUof 

New Jersey has both State grant and scholarship programs that 
we are very proud of in the support that we receive for those pro- 
grams and the State grant and scholarship programs more than 
doubled from $38 million to $96 in the same time period. However, 
Federal financial aid dropped from $170 ^o *10.) million^^^ 

Actually, within that time period, we had a $10 million increase 
in total aid available for a $600 million increase in college costs tor 
students in New Jersey. So, the erosion is clear, and it means that 
we do need to do something to support students in New Jersey. 

In 1981, Federal aid covered 'M) percent of the aggregate college 
costs in New Jersey, in 1990 it dropped actually 10 percent. 
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So, as we talk about realization, the first thing we would encour- 
age is that we do need to increase Federal funding for students in 
New Jersey and, of course, in the country. The Pell Grant program 
is one of the programs that must be looked at and funded at the 
higher grade and funded at the rate that keeps up with inflation 
a*^d with costs of education. 

You also heard from others and you will hear from us that the 
Stafford student loan program is becoming the type of loan pro- 
gram that is not helping the student who really depended on the 
student loan program. It is actually the only subsidized Federal 
program that is generally available to middle-income students, but 
the effect of the changes in Ck)ngressional Methodologies through 
the last reauthorization had a major impact on those— ?)n students 
receiving loans. 

If we actually look at what happened in New Jersey, more than 
half the students who were eligible for Stafford loans before the 
new Congressional Methodology and the treatment of student earn- 
ings are now not eligible for those same loans. They are the ones 
who have the cash flow problems and they are the ones who need 
the funding. 

It may surprise you that while 18 percent of New Jersey under- 
raduates are eligible for Pell Grants, only 10 percent qualify for 

tafford loans because of the impact of the changes. 

If Nve look at the reason for the decline in this area and ask the 
question, why such a decline in New Jersey, New Jersey is a high- 
income State, where median family incomes are about 25 percent 
above the national average. Unfortunately, the cost of living in 
New Jersey is also 25 percent above the national average. 

Home values are also high in New Jersey, nearly double the na- 
tional average. Because we live in a high-income, high-home value, 
high-cost State, the Federal needs analysis formula which are 
based on national averages require higher expected family contri- 
butions from New Jersey families and therefore severely limit 
their eligibility for Stafford loans and other aid. 

We do know that adjustment of need analysis to regional differ- 
ences is not possible in all cases, but we do also know that because 
of the enormous differences in home values, regionally and specifi- 
cally in New Jersey, and the resulting inflated value of home 
equity in the United States, including New Jersey, needs analysis 
should be looked at in that area. 

Need analysis should set some reasonable limits on the family 
contribution assessed from home equity that is proportional to the 
family's income. You heard support for the college fellowship serv- 
ice proposal which limits the amount of home equity included in 
the needs analysis to three times the family income. We also sup- 
port that position and it deserves careful consideration. 

Another important component of need analysis, which should be 
reconsidered, is 70 percent assessment of the dependent student s 
prior year earnings. The average student contribution which is pri- 
marily from summer and part-time earnings is relatively fixed 
through all income levels averaging $2,200. 

Although the parent contribution is very progressive, ranging 
from two percent to 20 percent of income, adding in the student 
contribution results in a regressive assessment of low-income fami- 
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lies who are paying a high percent of their income than affluent 
famihes. 

Since one of the proposals receiving wide support is to create a 
sinHe need analysis for Pell and other types of assistance, I want 
to point out that because of the 70 percent contribution from earn- 
ings, the Congressional Methodology is much more regressive than 
either the Pell Grant index or the all-uniform methodology which 
we use for our State grant program. 

The student earnings contribution from earnings should be low- 
ered and made proportional to the parents' income so that the stu- 
dents' contribution reflects the whole family's financial circum- 
stances. 

You heard from Fran Andrea about simplification and my com- 
ments happen to be so similar to hers in the support for simplifica- 
tion, but I would like to emphasize the fact that if we address the 
issue of simplification in terms of looking at the form itself, we did 
not simplify anything. We must realize that simplification requires 
changes in statutes and current laws. 

It is the statute that complicates the process and complicates the 
form. One very good example in that direction is what we heard 
earlier, the definition of a dependent student. 

Students must answer 16 questions on the front of the form to 
determine whether he or she is a dependent student. By the time 
they finish the 16 questions which include a question about their 
income in 1985, while they are completing the form right now, 6 
years later, they are so confused, they do not know whether the* 
.are independent or dependent, and go in the direction that sounds 
easier. That complicates the process for them, that complicates the 
process to the point that they keep receiving paper back with cor- 
rections and every time they correct it, there is another mistake. 

Low-income families are the ones who normally get very frus- 
trated with this process. They are not— they do not have the means 
to pay somebody to help them with the process, and with my expe- 
rience in student aid, a much higher percent of low-income families 
give up before they arrive on the college campus because of this 
process. 

We talk about the needs— a simple need analysis, and because 
we want to make families with lower income eligible for financial 
aid without the added requirement of completing assets, just the 
instructions that define how— what you should avoid on the form 
makes a simplified need analysis totally not directed or helping the 
people who need them. 

Another area that should be looked at is to take away the simpli- 
fied need analysis definition but go in the area of building an appli- 
cation that deals with a simple bypass. If you ask the family the 
question of are you receiving public assistance, let them stop at 
that. Give their name and address. They already proved their pov- 
erty to another agency. They stop at that. 

If the family, as we heard earlier, has— completes a 1040EZ or a 
1040A, we are not looking at assets in high amounts. Let them stop 
at a certain point based on the limit of income and not go beyond 
that because we know what the need analysis would show and 
what their need is. 

20.^ 
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Bypasses help the famiV overcome this fear of the form and the 
fear of the complexity of the form and the instructions, if any oi 
you have completed the form and looked at the mstructions and we 
tell students read the instructions before you corrolete the iorm,l 
know that half the students read the instructions and do not touch 
the form because it is too frightening to go through the torm, but it 
is not the form, it is the regulations that govern the form and re- 
quire the questions that are there. • i a • j n«" 

In summary, we at the State Department of Financial Aid Otfi- 
cers support individuals like— student assistance should work as 
partners and address the issue of the need of our students and con- 
tinue supporting student assistance, continuing encouraging low- 
income students to be enrolled and to be in college and reach many 

of them. , ^ , . 

Again, I thank you for being here and for your patience. 
[The prepared statement of Renee Saleh follows:] 
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My name is Renee Saleh and I am the Director of the Office of Grants and 
Scholarships in the New Jersey Department of Higher Education, The Chancellor 
regrets that neither he nor the Chairman of the Board of Higher Education are 
able to testify at this hearing because they are attending the regularly scheduled 
meeting of the Board today. However, as part of the written testimony 1 am 
submitting a position paper on reauthorization which was adopted by the Board 
of Higher Education last year and makes recommendations on more Issues than 
I can cover in these brief comments, I will only highlight some of the major 
problems which must be addressed: the inadequacy of Pell Grant funding, the 
drastic reduction of middle-income eligibility for Stafford Loans, inequities in 
the federal need analysis, and the importance of understanding what is really 
involved in achieving simplification in the financial aid application and student 
financial aid delivery, I would add that my comments on need analysis and 
simplification are based on 22 years of experience in the administration of student 
assistance. 

Let me briefly review for you what happened to college costs and financial 
aid for full-time undergraduates in New Jersey between 1981 and 1990: 

-Total college attendance costs (tuition, room and board, other 
expenses) doubled, from nearly $600 million to $1,2 billion, 

-New Jersey state grants and scholarships funds more than doubled^ 
from about $38 million to $96 million. 
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-Federal financial aid funds dropped from about $170 miUion to 
$105 million. 

- Total financial aid funds fromCrti sources increased from $220 million 
in 1981 to $230 million in 1990, a $10 million increase in aid to cover 
a $600 million increase in college costs! (See Table 1, attached). 

In 1981 federal aid covered almost 30% of the aggregate college costs in 
New Jersey; in 1990 it covered less than 10%. Surely, the central issue in this 
reauthorization should be to make changes which will halt this erosion in federal 
financial support for college students. 

The P ell Grant Program was woefully underfunded for most of the last decade. 
Although Pell Grant funds to New Jersey college undergraduates have increased 
in each of the last four years, the total amount available in 1990 - $44 miUion 
- is no more than was available in 1985. During those same six years. New Jersey 
state grant funding increased by almost $40 miUion and is now more than double 
the Pell Grant amount. (See Table 11, attached). 

One of the most important differences between the PeU Grant Program 
and the New Jersey Tuition Aid Grant (TAG) Program is that the annual increases 
in our TAG grants have been linked directly to increases in public tuition 
levels-when tuition goes up, the TAG grant awards have been increased 
proportionally. Two of the most crucial changes which should be considered in 
this reauthorization are to establish a mechanism for linking increases in PeU 
Grant awards to annual increases in coUege costs and to continue to address the 
needs of lower middle income students. 
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The Stafford Student Loan Program is the only subsidized federal aid program 
generally available to middle-income students. The effect of requiring 
Congressional Methodology need analysis coupled with the change in the treatment 
of student earnings to determine Stafford Loan eligibility, which was introduced 
in the last reauthorization, had a major impact on middle-income families in 
New Jersey. In 1986 nearly 20,000 dependent full-time undergraduates in 
New Jersey were receiving Stafford Loans; two years after the new eligibility 
requirements the number of dependent Stafford Loans had dropped in half, to 
about 9,500. For those families above the New Jersey median income of $42,000, 
there has been a 68% decline in Stafford Loans. (See Table III, attached). It may 
surprise you that while 18% of New Jersey undergraduates are eligible for Pell 
Grants, only 10% qualify for Stafford Loans. (See Table IV, attached). 

Why has ihis decline been so dramatic in this state? New Jersey is a high 
income state, where median family incomes are about 25% above the national 
average. Unfortunately, the cost of living in New Jersey is also 25% above the 
national average. Home values are also high In New Jersey, nearly double the 
national average. Because we live in a high income, high home value, high cost 
state, the federal need analysis formulas — which are based on national averages 
— require higher "expected family contributions" from New Jersey families and, 
therefore, severely limit their eligibility for Stafford Loans. 

As to needs analysis, we recognize how difficult it would be to make 
appropriate adjustments for regional differences in income and costs of living. 
Nevertheless, there should be a change in the federal need analysis to recognize 
the enormous regional differences in home values and the resulting inflated value 
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of home equity in many states including New Jersey. Need analysis should set 
some reasonable limits on the family contribution assessed from home equity 
that is proportional to the faniily*s income. The recent proposal by the College 
Scholarship Service to limit the amount of home equity included in need analysis 
to three times the family income deserves careful consideration. 

Another important component of need analysis which should be reconsidered 
is the 70% assessment of a dependent students prior year earnings* The average 
student contribution, which is primarily from summer and part-time earnings, 
is relatively fixed throughout all income levels, averaging about $2,200. Although 
the Parental Contribution is very progressive, ranging from 2% to 20% of income, 
adding in the student contribution results in a regressive assessment of low-income 
families, who end up paying a higher percentage of their income than relatively 
affluent families. (See Table V, attached). 

Since one of the proposals receiving wide support is to create a single need 
analysis for both Pell and other Title IV assistance programs, I want to point out 
that because of the 70% student contribution from earnings, the Congressional 
Methodology is much more regressive than either the Pell Grant Index or the old 
Uniform Methodology which is used for New Jersey TAG awards, (See Table VI, 
attached). Whether or not there is to be one index, the student contribution from 
earnings should be lowered and made proportional to the parental income, so that 
the student»s contribution reflects the whole family»s financial circumstances. 
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-Preserve the current automatic criteria - age 24 or older, veteran 
status, orphan or ward of the court, or dependents other than a spouse; 

-Permit graduate and professional students to establish independence 
automatically without reference to any other conditional criteria; 
and 

-Eliminate all conditional criteria. 

The determination of dependency status could thus be made based on five 
simple questions without causing inequities in the system. Currently, about 92% 
of the applicants establish independent status based on these five questions. Aid 
administrators should be allowed to use professional judgment to resolve 8% of 
the cases. 

Another way to simplify the application form is to repeal the provision in 
the Higher Education Act that defines the "simple needs test" and instead create 
an "application bypass" for very low income filers. There are at least two categories 
of people who should qualify for the "bypass": 

-Recipients of public assistance (AFDC) who are the parents of 
dependent applicants, or who are themselves self-supporting aid 
applicants, and 
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-Dependent filers' parents, provided that they file an IRS 1040 A or 
1040EZ (or are not even required to pay taxes at all), and have total 
taxable income of less than the IRS earned income credit limit. 

Such a bypass would permit certain filers to provide only basic demographic 
data on the application and skip the more complicated income and asset questions. 
A family on AFDC has already demonstrated its need for AFDC. Furthermore, 
parents whose income is very low cannot reasonably be expected to contribute 
more than a small amount to their children's educational expenses. Why then 
should these families be required to answer difficult questions that would not 
change their eligibility? 

In summary, all partners to the delivery system should simplify many asp^^cts 
of the system. Changes in statute must be considered in order to address the 
complexity of the application form before other simplification measures can be 
accomplished. Congressional Methodology changes should take into consideration 
the needs of low-income families. In addition, the needs of middle-income families 
should be addressed through a modification in the treatment of home equity, 
especially as this relates to eligibility for Stafford Loans. 

Thank you for allowing me the opportunity to testify before you today. 

LB:RS:cam 
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TABLE I 



Source of Funds for College Expenses 

NJ Full-time Undergraduates 



Federal 
Student Aid 
$167 



Colleges' 
Aid Funds 3% 
$30 



Federal 
Student Aid 
$104 



Colleges 
Aid Funds 3% 
$16 




NJ grants 7% 
$38 



Family Funds 
$360 




NJ Grants 8% 
$96 



1981-82 



Family Funds 
$970 



"olai Costs = $580 M 
Student Aid = $220 M 



1990-91 

Total Costs -- $1,200 M 
Sluclent Aid = $230 M 



I 0 



01* *#fM'C'» 



New 



TABLE II 

Jersey State Qrente and Scholerehipe ve. Pell QranU 
Total Funds Since 19BS-6 In Millions 

Resident Full-time Undergraduate! 

96 




NJ State Onnia A 
Schotarstilpt 



□ PeMGrsnts 



65-66 86^7 



87-68 88« 89-00 
Academic Year 



90^1 
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TABLE III 



Stafford Loan Borrowing in Ntw Jtrscy 
Full-Hmff College Undergraduates 
By Dependency And Income 

1986 vs. 1989 







Number Of Loans 




Family lncom« * 


1906 


1960 


Chang« 


\ Changa j 


S«N - Supporting Sludantt 








j 


Urai«r S0.OOO 


1.816 


1.438 


380 




%A ' $12,000 


1.104 


1 .187 


♦ 83 


• as 1 


UVvr #i^.UUU 


1.420 


2.013 


♦ 593 


♦ 41 % 


SuMoUl 


4.342 


4.638 


♦ 296 


♦7% 


D«p«nd«m Sludtnti 










Und«r $16,000 


3.292 


2.236 


•1.0S4 


'32% 


$18 • $30,000 


4,186 


2.606 


* 1.578 


•38% 


$30 • $42,000 


4.687 


2.235 


•2.452 


•52% 


Om $42,000 


7.801 


2.392 


•5.190 


•68% 


SuMotal 


19.796 


9.473 


•10.263 


•52% 


TOTAL 


24 096 


14.111 


•9.967 


•41 % 


' I9fi8conitan(do««ri 











TABLE IV 

M>|or SUtt and Fod^ral Student Aid Programs 
Percent of Pull-tlmt undergraduates Receiving Ald| 
FalM986vs. PalMMO 



I 



30% • 



27% 




□ Fail U 
■ Fail 1990 



TAG PEU SUttom 

Grantt Granta Loans 



EOF OSS 
Orants Seholarttiips 
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TABLE V 



Average Federal Expected Contributions 
from Parents and Dependent Student by Income 



NEW JERSEY AID APPLICANTS 1969-90 







EXPECTED CONTRIBUTIONS • 


FEDERAL EFC 




PARENTS 


AVERAGE 


AVERAGE AMOUNT AND % OF PARENTS INCOME 


INCOME 


STUDENT 


FROM 




FROM 


TOTAL 




1988 


EARNINGS 


PARENTS 




STUDENT 


FEDERAL iIFC 


$6,000 


$2,000 


$200 


3% 


$1,900 


$2,100 


35% 


$9,000 


$2,200 


$200 


2% 


$2,000 


$2,200 


24% 


$12,000 


$2,300 


$500 


4% 


$2,100 


$2,600 


22% 


$18,000 


$2,700 


$1,000 


6% 


$2,200 


$3,200 


18% 


$24,000 


$2,800 


$2,100 




$2,300 


$4,400 


18% 


$30,000 


$2,900 


$3,100 




$2,400 


$5,500 


18% 


$36.rj0 


$3,100 


$4,900 


14% 


$2,500 


$7,400 


21% 


$42,000 


$3,200 


$6,700 


16% 


$2,600 


$9,300 


22% 


$48,000 


$2,800 


$8,500 


18% 


$2,300 


$10,600 


23% 


$54,000 


$3,000 


$10,200 


19% 


$2,500 


$12,700 


24% 


$60,000 


$3,000 


$12,000 


20% 


$2,700 


$14,700 


25% 



35% .. 
% 30% ^ 



e 5% 
0% 



TABLE VI 

Expected Family Contribution indices 
as Percent of Family Income 1989-90 



FMltral Exp«ct«d ' 
Family Contributlor^ 



0 25% ^ V W ^--"M-- 

20% t ^">> -.^---"^ ^ 

n 15% ^ ^ 

c ^ -^-^ -K^' ,P«lilr>dtx 

o 10% * -^^A ^ ^ 



$6 $9 



NawJtTMy ; 

; Eligibility \t\6%^ 

$12 $18 $24 $30 $36 $42 $48 $54 $60 

Parents Income In Thousarxls 
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EXECUTIVE SUMHARY 



NEW JERSEY BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
R«authorix«tion; Sotting the Agenda for 
National Higher Education Policy in the 1990*8 



The Higher Education Act of 1965 is due to be 
reauthorized in 1991. This paper reflects four national 
priorities which should be addressed through the 
reauhtorization process: access, equity, excellence and 
accountability. Recommendations in each of these areas is 
included below. 



1. The Pell Grant Program should be restructured to 
provide the assurance that access to higher education will 
continue to be the first priority of national education 
policy. 

2* The Guaranteed Student Loan Programs should bn 
restructured to accent their original purpose of supporting 
choice for moderate and middle income students. At the same 
time, they should be seen aa a supplement to grant aid and 
as a gradual replacement for grants as a student 
demonstrates the ability to progress through a post secondary 
program. 

3* Federal need analysis procedures and applications must 
be simplified for low and moderate income students. 



4. The state-federal partnership should be revitalized 
through a reconfigured SSIG program focused on minority 
participation and achievement in postsecondary education. 

5. Partnership programs linking the fed:>ral government, 
states, business, labor, and institutions should be 
developed, drawing on the innovative models that states such 
as New Jersey have designed and implemented. 

6. The existing TRIO programs which prepare students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds for higher education should be 
supported by greater funding and longer term commitments 
from the federal government. Support for Title III - 
institutional aid must also be continued. 

EXCELLENCE 

7. Current federal grant programs for graduate ana 
professional student study should be expanded and 
strengthened, and new programs and policies should be 
developed. 



ACCESS 



EQUITY 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY - PAGE 2 



8. Programs designed to encourage graduate study by 
minorities should be given high priority by policymakers 
concerned with the dual problems of minority participation 
in postsecondary education and the pressing need for 
increases in the number of persons receiving graduate 
training in critical areas. 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

9. Greater accountability on the part of institutions and 
states must be required by the federal government prior to 
certification for the receipt of federal student aid funds. 

10. A statement of national goals for higher education 
should be developed through a cooperative effort of the 
federal government, states, and institutions. The federal 
government should collect data and information to measure 
how well institutions, states, and the federal government 
are doing to achieve these goals. 
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:vlr. Payne. Thank you. Thank you very much. 
We will now hear from Dr. Leonard Krivy from Cherry HilJ, 
Educational Consultant. 

STATEMENT OF LEONARD KRIVY. EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT. 
CHERRY HILL. NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Krivy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Congresswoman Rouke- 
ma. Congressman Andrews. 

If I may preface my comments by perhaps a couple of words of 
background. The speakers who have addressed you this morning 
have basically been institutionally orient-d, directors of financial 
aid. State higher education department, university presidents, di- 
rectors of development, and they have dealt in specifics to a very 
appreciable extent. , 

My background is also in educational administration, having 
served as a dean, having served as a director of higher education 
for the City of Philadelphia, and for the past several years I have 
functioned as an educational consultant in private practice, essen- 
tially as an author, lecturer, teacher, broadcaster and newspaper 
columnist. 

And I would like to address my comments from two perspectives; 
(1) non-specific and more in terms of concept and (2) from a seg- 
ment of the population perhaps not spoken of or referred to this 
morning. 

We talk of yuppies, we talk of dinks, double income, no children. 
We talk of senior citii°"S. The grotjp that for years I have spoken 
with/to, the radio and my colleaguf.s, is a group that I refer to as 
"mappies." Middle-aged persons persi2vering in spite of everything. 

The mappies to take some liberty with a slogan, I think, there- 
fore I am, have their own slogan, which says I worry, therefore I 
am, and they worry a great deal. These middle-aged persons perse- 
vering in spite of everything worry about their parents, they worry 
about their taxes, and they worry about their children, and it is 
from the perspective of this group that I would like to address 
some general concepts with a few specifics, and what I call an edu- 
cational mortgage incentive grant program. 

Over the past 25 years, we have seen the development of massive 
Federal assistance to help students attend colleges and universities 
and technical schools. The current programs as they exist are a 
mixture of grants, loans and work study, and to a limited extent, 
they have met their goals of offering access of choice to millions of 
students in the United States, and, yet, in this period of spiraling 
deficits, unchecked student defaults and general distrust of these 
same programs, we today and in the next year, you, must take this 
opportunity to keep what is good, strengthen weaker aspects of the 
program, and discard what simply does not work. 

In my professional practice and as a parent, I am well aware of 
the tremendous concern and the apprehension parents feel as they 
approach the financing of their children's education, and particu- 
larly their unease with the current mix of programs. 

The problem with the financial aid system as it exists today is 
the almost random nature in which families receive financial aid. 
Although this labyrinth may have some understanding to a finan- 
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cial aid officer, I can assure you that large segments of the public 
have simply no idea of how they will pay the tuition bills that reg- 
ularly roil in. 

The system as they perceive it needs simplicity and needs pre- 
dictability. 

Obviously, access to higher education must be more doable and 
realistic for the poor of this Nation, yet the dilemma is to develop a 
system as Congresswoman Roukema raised the issue a number of 
times, to develop a system that is fair, rational, predictable and 
sensitive to the needs of the poorest members of our society while 
at the same time offering assistance to the middle and upper 
middle income families struggling to put their youngsters through 
school. 

The plan that I propose is the educational mortgage mcentive 
program, and I ask you to consider these points. 

The mortgage part of the program consists of a new version of 
the current tri-part guaranteed student loan program, and the ex- 
perimental income contingent loan program. 

I emphasize the word "loan." This program would offer full tui- 
tion fee, room and board loans to all students whose family income 
does not exceed more than $50,000 above the annual national 
median income. How many times have you come across families 
with two, three and four in school, earning in the area of $40 and 
$50,000, $60, $70 and $80,000 unable to put one or two through 
school at that particular point and unaware of how the programs 
are going to work? 

This program would help millions of students and their families 
secure the needed funds to pay for their education at any institu- 
tion, public, private, trade or technical school. 

Now, while in school, the student would borrow, and there would 
be a 5 percent interest charge for the first year. The purpose of 
which would be to help students understand the value of their edu- 
cation that they are receiving and to develop the habit of loan re- 
payment. 

Twelve months after this loan, it would increase to an interest of 
2V2 percent per year until it reached the annual prime rate plus 3 
percent. Repayment of the loan would be made directly from your 
paycheck, just as a social security payments. Federal and State 
taxes and other deductions are now made. Those part of the quar- 
terly or those paying quarterly payments would pay it in that 
form. 

Now, the mortgage part. The mortgage aspect of this program 
allows students depending upon the amount of their loans to 
choose to repay their programs either in 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 or even 30 
year programs. For those families above the income levels noted, 
an appropriate system and a sliding scale could be developed. 

I believe that this program addresses the significant drawbacks 
found in the Federal loan programs today. It provides a guaranteed 
amount of funds available to all eligible families. Parents will 
know what will be available when their children are in high school 
as they begin to plan for college. 

More importantly, it guarantees a sound financial basis for the 
repayment of loans, :omething clearly lacking in today's program. 
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While the details of this program would have to be worked out, 
we cannot forget those students from severely-disadvantaged back- 
grounds. Indeed, it would be a cruel hoax on the poor and the 
needy to pull away the chance to begin their college career without 
some financial incentive now found in a limited extent in the cur- 
rent program. 

The incentive part of the program would radically restructure 
the current Pell Grant program which for many students has not 
been enough to open the doors of education, especially in the pri- 
vate sector. 

This program would guarantee full tuition and fees but not room 
and board to all students coming from families at or below the na- 
tional poverty line for their first year in college. These students 
would then be guaranteed an initial grar.c for the second year 
equal to 50 percent of their first year's g^''nt. 

For additional costs in either the first or second year, these stu- 
dents could then use the mortgage portion of the program. This 
program would provide a real incentive to both the student and the 
college not only to recruit low-income students but to promise them 
continued support through the university for the upper-level years. 

Again, this portion of the program offers predictability, simplici- 
ty and fairness to our most needy families. We have the chance to 
make a difference, to offer a new concept based on self-investment. 

We also have the chance to eliminate the abuses so frequently 
cited about the current programs. Whether true or not, gone vvould 
be the perception that the loan or any part thereof was or will be 
used for a trip to Europe or for a new car. The colleges and the 
universities would guarantee that these programs would be direct- 
ed only at direct educational costs. 

Parents could plan ahead with some degree of confidence on how 
they will afford the ever-increasing costs. Gone, too, would be the 
Federal incentive for colleges to continually raise tuitions knowing 
that the Federal Government would underwrite some or all of the 
tuition hike. 

The program has the simplicity of being understood by just about 
everyone, and it would eliminate the delays of bureaucracy now 
surrounding the current programs. 

I encourage you to give this program consideration, and I thank 
you for the opportunity to testify and to meet with you today. 

[The prepared statement of Leonard Krivy follows:] 
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'I'liSTIMONY »Y 



DR. X^EONARD KRIVY 



BErORE THE 



SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECONUARY EDUCATION 



COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 



U.S. HOUSE OF rtEPRES^:NTATIVES 



JUHQ 21 , 1991 



EUUCATIONAL MORTGAGE/INCENTIVE GKANT PROGRA jj 



Over the past 25 years, wo have seen the development of maiilve 
federal aealfltance to help students attend our colleges, unlveril- 
ties, a id technical schooln. The current programs are a mixture of 
grants, loans and work-study. To a limited extent, they have met 
their goal of ottering access and choice to millions of students in 
the United States. Yet, in this period of spiraling deficits, unchecked 
student defaults, and general distrust of these same programs^ we 
nuBt take this opportunity to keep what is goodi strengthen weaker 
aspects of the ijrograms, and discard that which simply does not woik. 
In my professional practice and as a parent, I am well aware of the 
tremendous concern and apprehension parentM feel as they approach the 
financing of their cltildren's education, and their unease with the 
current mix of programs. 

The problem with the financial aid system as it exists today is 
the almost random nature in which families receive financial aid. 
Although this labyrinth may !»ave some understanding to a financial 
aid office/*, I can assure yoU that largo segments of the public 
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have sinply no idea c»f how thoy wiii pay the tuition bills that regularly 
xoXi in, The flyntem ricods simplicity and jircdictabiJ ity . 

Yett we cannot 'oryct the achievemontts that the curroi\t programs, 
oBpecially the Poll Grant program, have brought to millionB of the 
economically d iaadvan tagod . Wo are aware of the ©roBion of minority 
cnrollnent in collogon and univorsities acroso the country, and the 
valuabJc loos of their talents and abilities. Obviously^ accesa to 
hJgher education must bp more "doable" and realistic for the poor of 
this nation. Vet the dilemma is to develop a system that is fair, 
rational, predictable and sensitive to the needs of the poorest mem- 
bers of our society, while at the same time offering assistance to 
middle and upper-middle income families struggling to put their 
youngsters through school. l think my plan, THE EDUCAT ION AL MORTGA GE/ 
XNCEN'IIVK GRANT PR OGRAM deserves your consideration on all of these 
points 4 

The "MORTGAGE" part of the program consists of a new version of 
♦^be c\irrcM\t tri-part (juarantoed student Loan Program, and the experi- 



mental iricomo Cohtingt'ht Loan Program. I ompliasizo the word "loan." 
This program woultl oftf'r f\ill tuition, fee, room and board loans to 
all students whose family int'omo does not exceed riore than $50,00 above 
the annual national mr-cUftn incomp. ThiR program would help millions 
of students and their families Kecuro the needed funds to pay for 
thoir education at &ny institution, publir:* private, trade or tech^ 
nical. While the Btutlent i r, in r;chool, this loan would charge a 
small 5% lntoref5t I a purpor»i-* of which won Id be to help students 
Understand tl\e value o*" thn edUf:ation thoy mo. receiving, and to 
develop the "hahit" of loau ropiiymont. Twelve months after graduation, 
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this loan would increasQ in interest rate at 2S% per year^ until it 
rei rhed the annual prime rate plue 3%. Repayment of the loan would 
be made directly from your paycheck, just as social security payments, 
federal and state ta^ies, and other deductions are now made. Those 
individuals not on a weekly paycheck would make their payment as 
part of the quarterly federal tax payment. The "MORTGAGE:" aspect of 
the program allows students, depending on the amount of their loans, 
to choose to rapay the loans in either 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 or even 30 
years. For those families above the income levels noted, an appropriate 
system with a slitting scale will be developed. 

This program addresses the significant drawbacks found in the 
itederal loan programs today. It provides a guaranteed amount of 
funds available to all eligible families. Parents will know what 
will be available when their children are in high school ae they begin 
to plan for college. Mor'^ importantly, it quarantees a sound finan- 
cial basis for the repayment of the loans, something clearly lacKinq 
in today's programs. 

While the details of this program would have to be worked outf 
ve cannot forget those students from severely disadvantaged back** 
grounds. Indeed* it would be a cruel hoax on the poor and needy to 
pull away the chance t.o begin a college career without some financial 
incentive now found in a limited extent in the current programs* The 
"INCENTIVE" part of the program would radically restructure the current 
Pell Grant program, which for many students has not been enough to 
open the doors of educationi especially in the private sector. This 
program would guarantee full tuition and fees (but not room and board) 
to all students coming from tamilies at or below the national poverty 
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line for th«lr £ir«t year in college. Those etudente would then be 
9U«jranteed an additional grant for the second year equal to 50% of 
the first year*8 grant. For additional coats in either the first or 
second year, these students could use the •♦MORTGAGE" portion of the 
program. This program would provide a real incentive to both the 
etudent and the college to not only recruit low income students, but 
to p^roinise them continued support through the university for the 
upper level years. Again, this portion of the program offers pre- 
dictability, simplicity and fairness to our most needy families. 

We have ^his chance to make a difference, to offer a now concept 
based on se 1 f •^inves tment . We have a chance to eliminate the abuses 
so frequently cited about the current programs, Whether true or not-- 
gone would be the perception that the loan, or any part thereof, was 
or will bo used tor a trip to Europe or for a new car. The colleges 
and universities would guarantee that these programs would be directed 
only at direct educational costs. Parents could plan ahead with some 
degree of confidence on how they will afford the ever-increasing costs. 
Gone< too, Would bo the federal incentive for colleges to continually 
raise tuitions, knowing that the federal government would underwrite 
some or all of the tuition hike, This program has the eimplicity of 
being understood by just about everyone, and eliminates layers of 
bureaucracy now surrounding the current programs* 

I encourage you to give this program your consideration, and I 
thank you for this opportunity to meet with you today. 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you very m* and we will hear from our 
final witness, Mr. Lawrence Brown, v^ice President of Operations, 
Lincoln Technical Institute, West Orange, New Jersey. 

STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE BROWN, VICE PRESIDENT OF OPER- 
ATIONS, LINCOLN TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, WEST ORANGE, NEW 
JERSEY 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Congresswoman 
Roukema, Congressman Andrews. 

My name is Lawrence Brown, and I am the Vice President of Op- 
erations of Lincoln Technical Institute. We have 5,000 students na- 
tionwide in 11 cities with two schools in New Jersey, one in Union 
and one in Pennsauken. 

Further, I am the State captain of the New Jersey Skills 2000, 
which is a broad-based coalition including members from business, 
industry, government, labor, and parents who understand the 
value of career education and are committed to maintaining access 
of choice for students and equal access to fmancial aid. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you today, and I 
further appreciate your personal visits to private career schools to 
come to the understanding that this is a valuable resource for our 
communities. 

I think we need to step back for a moment and think about 
where we as a Nation would be without this valuable higher educa- 
tional resource. 

Fifty-two percent of the computer programmers, 50 percent of 
the respiratory therapists, 74 percent of the surgical technicians, 49 
percent of the electrical technicians, a third of the secretaries, one- 
quarter of the aircraft mechanics and half the diesel mechanics in 
this country are trained by private career schools across the coun- 
try. 

As we know, we are moving to a service economy, and this is ex- 
actly where career schools fit in. In fact, we are not part of the 
problem, we are part of the solution. 

It is becoming a greater risk for schools to serve the high-risk 
populations in our country. The forgotten half, as we call them, are 
going to be truly forgotten if this resource is not allowed to contin- 
ue. 

Ability to benefit students no longer get supplemental loans, loan 
access based upon default rate has become a bigger problem across 
the country. We are going to see, I predict, schools running from 
urban areas. What we leave is that forgotten half with its crime, 
drugs and, disillusionment. In one way or another, this country is 
going to pay for that forgotten half. 

We are in some senses a true safety net for these high-risk stu- 
dents. Where will this student go without private career schools? 
Yet, how do we protect the integrity of the financial aid programs 

long the way? We in the career school sector are committed 
wholeheartedly to eliminating bad school operators. They are a 
blight not only to this country but certainly a blight against those 
who work so hard to do a good job to train students. 

Each of you have seen good career schools. Since 1989, we have 
had over 80 reforms to tighten up on the financial aid programs 
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with laws and regulations already in effect. I believe we ntad to 
give these a chance to work. 

We need further to redirect the reform to recognize unique cir- 
cumstances so we do not cut out the segment most in need of this 
type of help. We need to cause the reforms to recognize inherent 
problems in serving the high-risk population and further recognize 
that there is economic and cultural differences between students 
coming from Newark and Camden versus those coming from Ho 
Ho Kus and Saddle River. 

Recognize what might be considered poor outcomes for a school 
serving Saddle River students could be a huge success if that popu- 
lation were high-risk students from our urban areas. 

In our deliberations about who should participate in the guaran- 
teed student loan program, I think we need to compare outcomes 
for all schools across this country and base those outcomes on a 
broad base of placement, retention and default. That should be 
measured for schools of like circumstances. For instance, schools in 
Newark versus similar schools in Camden, Chicago, Detroit or 
Philadelphia should be compared. Use like cohorts when we meas- 
ure placement, retention and default. 

Let us not let career schools become an endangered species tor 
57,000 students in New Jersey alone depend upon continued access 
to financial aid to improve their lives. The m^ority will become 
taxpaying, loan-repaying contributors to society, then they will not 
be the forgotten half. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Lawrence Brown follows:] 
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Good inocning. My name Is Lawcenca Bcown and I »m Vice Pcealdant o£ 
operations fot Mncoln Technical Institute in Wflst Orange «nd also the 
head of New Jersey Skills 2000 - a coalition of concerned business 
people, elected officials, conununlty leaders, educators and students 
wockinq to ensure access to federal financial aid for students attending 
private career schools. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear befoie you this morning to 
discuss the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act; specifically the 
issues affecting private career schools, I know many of you have 
taken time out of your busy schedules to vlsi. private career schools in 
your districts. It was during many of these visits and the dlscu.slors 
that followed that It became clear to me and to those attending that the 
issues at stake - access to educational opportunity for everyone and the 
need to i.nprove the skills of our workforce - were going to become the 
larger social Issues o£ this piece of legislation. We would not Just be 
discussing financial aid formulas but dealing directly with Issues which 
would impact thousands of students across the country - their dreams of 
better lives through education and also our values as a nation. 

According to the M^w Jersey Department of Labor, by the year 3000, 
2., 350 now jobs will b. created In the computer field, 3,900 Job. created 
in'the therapist field, and 50,950 new Jobs in the health field, For the 
computer fi«ld, this includes systems analysts, computer programmers and 
computer prograroncr aides,. In the health field, this includes medical 
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ancJ Clinical lab technologists and technicians, physicians' assistants 

and radiologic technicians. In order to fill these positions, the 

quality of education and how well this education is matched to employers 

needs and market trends will be a key to unleashing the economic power In 
New Jersey and the nation. 

Private career schools and colleges arc prepared to help us meet this 
challenge. Through the hands-on training and career specific education 
in such Cields as automotive technology, computers »nd health care, 
private career schools and colleges have forged unique relationships with 
employers and students. There are more than 57,500 students attending 
th« X97 private postsecondary career colleges and schools in New Jersey. 

U Important component of all private carficr achool programs Is the 
ability to incorporate the rapid changes occurring in the job marketplace 
to the actual learning program in the school. In many caaes, each 
program of study has a Business Advisory Council consisting of employftra 
in the local community who oversee trends in that field and relay those 
Changes to our curriculum developers and instructors. From the private 
career school to the local business, each has realized th« important 
relationship they have to produce skilled workers for local industries.. 

on the state level, private career schools have placement rates on 
average of 70-QO percent depending on the school and the community it 
serves. This variety is a reflection to the different coin^unitles each 
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o£ the 197 Institutions serve. It is important to realize our common 
concerns bs part o£ the postsecondary education community and also the 
important differences from school to school, the degree of difficulty if 
you will. «hlch is a reflection ot the plurality of our postsecondary 
education system and the different conditions and communities our schools 
serve. 

What are son,e of the conditions in these co-«nunitles7 They are hi,h 
drop-out rates, hi,h crin,e rates, poverty and disillusionment. If we are 
lookin, to establish acceptable benchmarks for default, student retention 
and placement, let us compare schools serving like populations In the 
same geographic areas. Placement In high unemployment area, is certainly 
more difficult than placement in areas needing numerous entry le».l . 
workers* 

Let me just point out a few of the statistics which I know many of us 
nave become familiar with - according to the w.T. Grant Foundation's 
influential report called Iifi_E...aamn_H«ii - tho population with four or 
mora years of education beyond high school is 16 percent, 33.5 percent of 
our natlon-s population aged 25 and over does not have a high school 
liploma, 2.5 million students graduated from high school In 1988-89, an 
8 6 percent decrease since 1980-81 and 30 percent of elementary .nd 
secondary public school students are minorities, but only 18.4 percent of 
college students sre from minority groups. Thcs« figures suggest that a 
largo portion of our population is -falling through the cracks.- These 
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8t8tl»tlcs Of course go higher or loH.t depending on the area. What 
happens to the Totgotten Half 7" The »nsw«t, It feems, not only 
encompasses consequences to out education system, but also out economic 
well-being. Career schools serve this "Forgotten Half," but (8 lever* 
penalties for doing so are levied against schools, you vill lee an exodus 
to safer areas leaving this segment most In need of training to lives of 
poverty, drugs and crime.' 

I by no means am suggesting that • private career school education Is 
the solution for all - but I am suggesting that each student be given the 
opportunity and the alternative to choo.e the type of postsecondary 
education they wish to pursue. The Institutions that servo these 
hlgh-tlsk populations should not be Judged by Inflexible standards. Each 
Should be measured by degrees of difficulty that they f'.ce In providing 
students with educational opportunities, for Instance what U the student 
graduation and placement rate? I can guarantee that the schools in these 
communities, whether private career schools, community colleges, 
historically black colleges or tribally controlled community colleges are 
facing the same difficulties. Default rates and placement rates then 
become relative to the actual community these schools serve. 

Mditionally, we In the education community have tended to place blame 
on oursel.ts, the Department of Education, guarantee agencies, banks and 
accrediting agencies. We all need to share In the risk to varying 
degrees. Where are the students in this? Where Is their 
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responsibility? when will w« f»ce the Issud that atuddnts as well* need 
to be held accountable for their responsibilities to repay their loans. 
We must continue withholding tax refunds and go still further with wage 
garnishments . 

The key to educational achievement requires more than simply paying 
tuition and attending classes* Today^ students must often contend with 
the many social and <(Conomic complexities of modern life - life akiUs 
that many of us learn early^ but due to social and economic 
circumstances, many students have not had the opportunity to learn. To 
supply not only skilled wprkera but also responsible citizens requires 
outlining financial aid programs and their responsibilities - giving them 
a sense of ownership toward their own financial and educational futures. 

We are on ' -ack. The default rate for the private career school aectot 
has been dropping since 1987. Our cohort default rate in 1989 was 27 
percent Jown from nearly 40 percent in 1987. As we proceed through the 
reauthorization, we must be aware of individual circumstances and be 
careful so our reforms don't put up more barriers to educational 
opportunity to those we need to assist. 

I believe we ought to head in the direction outlined in the legislative 
proposal that two national organiiations - the National Association of 



Trade and Technical Schools (NATTS) and the Association of Independen 
Colleges and Schools (AICS) - have shared with your committee. 
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The propoJ»l will provide access to postsecondaty education 
opportunities tot all students. Including the poor and disadvantaged. It 
restores the proper balance between grants and loans so the very poorest 
do not leave school under a huge burden o£ debt. It improves the 
Integrity of the aid programs. And it enhances the ekfectlveness ot the 
programs through simplification end improved administration. To ensure/ 
that the TRIAD of the states, accrediting bodies end the federal 
government continues to function, the NATTS/AICS plan contains measures 
to strengthen each member's roles and responsibilities, to develop a 
system of standards by which they can be evaluated and to improve 
communication among members, 

The plan recognizes that people should have access to the type of 
education that best meets their interests and abilities, whether at a 
four-year college or private career school. 

Moreover, the proposal calls for a number of reforms that will clarify 
the accountability of all Players involved in the student aid programs 
and create ways to curb abuse - reforms that will help restore everyone's 
confidence in these programs, 

It Is no mistake that many policy makers have called the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act one of the most important 
pieces of social leglslatlor. this Congress will address. The issues and 
their ramifications win impact each individual and his or her ability to 
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pursue the American dream. On • broader scale, It will solldUy our 
natlon^s commitment to educational opportunity and td producing a skilled 
American workforce. 

Thank you* 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you very much for this excellen, panel. 

Our time is sort of running out, and I will not take too much 
time here. I do want to mention that some of your ideas have cer- 
tainly been ideas that are becoming pieces of legislation. 

Mr. Katz, there is a bill introduced by Congressman Penny and 
pending in the committee which I am a co-sponsor of, and perhaps 
some of our other members here, on the loan repayment during the 
meidical and other kind of professional internships. 

I understand Mr. Petri has a bill that Congressman Andrews was 
talking about that deals with that issue. 

We have met with Dr. Kirkland from Rutgers here m regard to 
the direct loans and how this— which makes a tremendous amount 
of success, to cut a lot of the red tape and bureaucracy out. 

We have seen students te; tify in Washington, Ms. Andrea, with 
the loan form and just took it through it step-by-step, and we Imow 
the frustrations and you, too Ms. Saleh, about the problems and 
the confusion and people simply quit. They feel in many instances 
that something is put before them so that they will get frustrated 
and quit and leave, and, so, I just kind of concur generally with all 
of your testimony. , «r u 

Dr. Krivy, I think we need to take new bold approaches. We have 
to come up with some new innovative ideas, and I think that your 
thoughts are interesting and would like to see them in more detail, 
and, Mr. Brown, I concur with you. We cannot just throw out all 
the babies with the bath water. We have to find a way of being 
able to evaluate if it is bad business to do business m Newark with 
the proprietary schools, then none will be there, and that would be 
unfair to those who want to do the right thing or for those institu- 
tions that want to do the correct thing, and, so, I agree with you. 

We cannot simply take one kind of standard and sav that this is 
a failure if you fall below 30 percent default or something, you are 
out. I think we have to compare things. We have to talk about how 
we make people more responsive, but we have to also get out those 
who do not care about the students and there are many of them. 
We have to police our own industry and that is very difficult to do 
in any industry. , u ^ 

So, I would just leave that and will not ask any questions but 
just would like to tell you that I agree with what you are saying 
and hopefully some of these, if possible, all of these changes will 
come about. 

I will yield the balance of my time to Congresswoman Roukema. 

Mrs. Roukema. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Katz, you have made a very strong persuasive case, and cer- 
tainly I agree with you on the loan repayment schedule. I will be 
looking at Mr. Petri'^s bill and Mr. Penny. I must confess that I am 
not familiar with them, but if, based on your testimony, they can 
be improved, we will improve it, but I think you clearly have made 
an excellent case, and we will have to pay attention to that. 

With respect to extending the loan limit, I think there is a case 
that can be made for that. I do not know— from 7,500 to 10,000, I 
do not know whether we can effect it in this bill looking forward to 
1994 budget cycle, but we shall certainly look at that because I 
think that goes hand-in-hand with the case that has been made for 
these graduate students. 
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Mr. Greenberg, I am not completely conversant with what hap- 
pened with the administration proposal, but as you may know and 
vou referred to, what, the assistant secretary, Tom Butts? 
* Mr. Greenberg. Tom Butts was assistant secretary m the seven- 
ties and early eighties. It is he who made the estimate. ..... 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Yes. It was his proposal, and it was mitiaily 
floated by the administration in the President's original budget. 

What I do uot know quite is what happened to it. I for one was 
taken up with the thought ftnd had done some preliminary investi- 
gation into how we can solidify that loan payment as you have out- 
lined it, but I understand that it has been pretty much dropped 
I do not know for a certainty, but I do understand that it 
reached— there are indications that it has had some budget impli- 
cations perhaps or other implications that maybe 0MB did not ap- 
prove of. i.- 

In any case, I think it certainly is worthwhile for an investiga- 
tion, and if it cannot be done in this higher— reauthorization, it 
certainly is something that is worthwhile for the future. 

Again, I do not know exactly where it lies at this point, but we 
have not investigated it thoroughly as a subcommittee, but it is 
very— a very viable program as far as I can tell. 

Of course, you would have to deal with the banks in terms of get- 
ting that through. So, we shall certainly look into that. 

I would only finally say that— I think I have said all I really 
should say on this student loan default program, except that I will 
tell you that Lincoln School is not among tlie bad apples that we 
have talked about. They have an admirable record, and their de- 
fault rate is well within bounds. 

That is partly a function of what I alluded to earlier. As in most 
of the proprietary schools in the State of New Jersey, they are 
well-regulated and well-accredited and the State does a good job 
and the schools do a good job. I certainly concur with what Mr. 
Brown has said, that this is an integral part of our higher educa- 
tion system, and we have to do what we can to strengthen it. 

At the same time, it is a scandal that has festered for too long 
among many schools and in many States, and to the extent that it 
denies students both jobs as well as denying other worthy students 
of loans, we have to work together hand-in-hand to solve the prob- 
lem. „ o 

I will not fo into the full details of my reform program. Mr. 
Brown and I and his organization have discussed this at length. We 
do not necessarily have meetings of the minds, but I hope by the 
time we have gone through this reauthorization cycle that we will 
have, and, so, finally, I am sorry, you have not quite convinced me 
about the merits of the substitute proposal as far as Congressional 
Methodology. . i • 

I do not know how the calculation is made or the conclusions 
come to that the triple income substitute for the value of the 
home— I do not know whether that is fair or not. 

I will be glad to look at it, but I do not know when this proposal 
was put forward. Interestingly enough, 3 years ago and 2 years ago 
and 1 year ago, no alternative proposal was advanced, and the com- 
mittee indeed did adopt the Congressional Methodology that would 
remove the fixed asset, whether it is a home or a ranch, a farm or 
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a small business, from the calculation, but we will be glad to look it 
over. 

I just do not know how they came to their conclusion of triple 
income value. 

Ms. Andrea, do you have any insight as to how that calculation 
came about? 

Ms. Andrea. I can yield right now, if you do not mind. 
Mrs. RoUKEMA. Please. 

Ms. Andrea. To Ms. Saleh, you may have more in-depth informa- 
tion. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Please. 

Ms. Andrea. But we can also provide it to you after the fact. 

Mrs. RoUKEMA. I think perhaps time will require that we 

Ms. Andrea. We can most definitely provide that to you after 
the fact so you can look at the research that brought that to the 
forefront. 

Mrs. RoUKEMA. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do appreciate the value of this 
panel. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. 

Congressman Andrews? 

Ml. Andrews. Thank you. Chairman. 

Let me thank the members of the panel and also thank both the 
majority and minority staff of the subcommittee, and the staffs of 
our three offices, for all the hard work they did to make this hear- 
ing a reality. We appreciate everyone's hard work. You did good 
work. 

It seems to me that this final panel has touched on some of the 
main themes that I know are going to be coming up in the debate 
over reauthorization. 

Mr. Katz touches on the need to provide some repayment relief if 
we are going to direct people to certain necessary fields, such as 
medicine, which raises the broader issue of whether or not we 
should tie exemptions or relief in loan repayment to national serv- 
ice. 

There are some suggestions, for example, that if those in the 
medical provision fields are willing to go to rural areas or inner 
city areas that suffer from lack of medical care, that some of their 
loans would be forgiven or exempted. 

Ms. Andrea and Ms. Saleh give excellent testimony as to the 
complexity issue, you know, the notion that if you can fill out the 
financial aid forms, you probably do not have to go to college be- 
cause you have such analytical insight and organizational skill that 
you probably have all the skills you acquire there anyway. 

Dr. Krivys proposal is extremely interesting, I think, because it 
gets at the fundamentals and does not just nibble around the edges. 
1 mean it talks e' Jut the fact that we have an opportunity gap in 
the country. 

Lots of people who want to get a higher education are not getting 
one at all, and lots of people who could qualify to go to a higher 
level of education are not getting to that higher level because they 
cannot afford it. 

I want to commend Mr. Brown and his association for under- 
standing that there is a problem that has to be dealt with. And for 
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showing the leadership how to try to find a constructive way to do 
that. I also want to commend him for pomtmg out that what tne 
career schools are doing is really filling a gap that no one else is 
filling and pointing out that our economy, without those career 
schools, would be a place that is even more unskilled, that is even 
less competitive, and less prepared to go compete with other econo- 
mies around the world. I think he makes that point very persua- 
sivgIv t 

In closing, I want to return to what Mr. Greenberg said because I 
think that he has touched on an idea that I think is the single 
most powerful idea in this entire reauthorization process. Lvery- 
thing we have heard today shows that to expand opportunity re- 
quires more money. It does require more money to elevate the level 
of Pell Grants or to broaden the scope of entitlement. 

It requires more money to delay loan repayment schedules be- 
cause there is less revenue coming back into the program. It re- 
quires more money to reauthorize at higher levels some ot the 
TRIO Programs we heard about, and you will rarely find anyone 
who opposes any of those ideas. „ , , ^ ^ . j 

The problem, of course, is that the Federal Government is spend- 
ing $400 billion a year more than it is taking in in revenue and has 
a host of demands being made on its resources. , ^ . . 

What I think is most intriguing about Mr. Greenberg s testimony 
is that he has identified for us a way to substantially broaden 
access to financial aid and substantially reduce its costs for some 
people without adding dollars to the Federal budgetary commit- 

As I understand it, we are spending $5.3 billion a year in the stu- 
dent loan programs, give or takf . Only $2.8 billion of that money is 
presently underwriting interest subsidies for people that are bor- 
rowing money. About $2.4 or $.5 billion is going to pay defaulted 
loans and another couple hundred million is going for administra- 
tivc costs. 

What is intriguing about Mr. Greenberg's idea is that we could 
take those same dollars and leverage a substantially-higher 
number of principal dollars to encourage more students to borrow. 

My quick calculations of it indicate that if there is a one point 
spread in what it costs the banks to borrow money versus what it 
would cost the Federal Government to borrow money, and 1 think 
that is a very conservative estimate of the savings, a one point 
spread coupled with a 20 percent reduction in our default rate 
would permit us to make $10 billion a year more available in prin- 
cipal in student loans. r ^-i- 

Translated, that means that we could go to two million families 
in the country who do not presently receive funding and say you 
can borrow $5,000 a year for each of the years of your education. 
Two million more people without increasing the amount of money 
we are spending on this. . . 4. 

Mr. Greenberg, I really have less of a question than a sort ol 
devil's advocate point I would ask you to respond to. 

There are two arguments I have heard against your idea. Ihe 
first is that it would cost the Department of Education so much in 
administrative costs to take over direct lending and the Depart- 
ment of Education is so inept, not my conclusion, the conclusion ot 
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the critics, the Department of Education is so inept that it would 
wind up costing us more to do it this way because of the loss of 
administrative efflciency. 

The second argument that is made is that how can we be sure 
that in fact this interest rate savings is going to occur? 

I mean is the market going to respond in a different way and 
kind of clamp down on us and not achieve the savings? How would 
you respond to those two criticisms? 

Mr. Greenberg. First, in terms of the Office of Education, it cur- 
rently is involved with the Perkins Program. We have had the Per- 
kins Program, which started in 1958, as the national defense stu- 
dent loan program, and at Rutgers, with very small or no, and 
lately it has been no. Federal capital contribution. 

We loan what we collect and we collect most of the principal, 
there are some small defaults, and an interest amount. That goes 
through OE with relative ease. 

The proposal that we are suggesting would apply the rationing 
principles of the Pell Grant eligibility for institutions to the 
amount of money that would be made available to the institution. 
In short, if you have a large number of needy students by accepted 
criteria, you would be permitted to loan more funds, and those 
monies would come according to either existing Pell formulas or 
something new that the OE would develop. 

As far as the back end of it, the collection end of it, there is no 
reason why OE has to be in that. It can in a competitive bidding 
situation bid it out to the commercial market or, in the case of 
New Jersey, employ the New Jersey Higher Education Assistance 
Authority, which has a 1.29 percent default rate I am told by the 
people there, do an excellent job of loan collection. 

So that OE would have some administrative costs but certainly 
not huge amounts that it could not contract out for at competitive 
rates. 

Now, as far as the interest rate, the Federal borrowing, as you 
know better than I, goes on all the time. The T-Bill rate would— for 
refunding those parts of the debt for operations that it funds would 
not be materially affected by a program that is under $10 billion in 
my view. 

Mr. Andrews. I agree with that. 

You know, I think that this really boils down to if you assume 
that you can achieve the same efflciencies in administration 
through contracting out the services, which I believe you can, then 
the fundamental issue here is whether the $5.3 billion we are al- 
ready sp nding goes to student loans or bankers' profits, maybe 
that is \y the administration kind of walked away from the idea, 
and we did hear something earlier on. We have not heard any- 
thing—when we had our hearing in Washington on this and asked 
the assistant secretary, the answer we got was, well, they never 
really fully hatched a program so that is why it did not find its 
way into the administration bill. 

If there is a way that we can direct upwards of a billion dollars a 
year that we are already spending, not additional outlays but al- 
ready spending, toward leveraging additional $10 billion in aid, 
then we would be hard-pressed to explain to the public why we did 
not do that. 
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I thank you all . 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Would the gentleman yield.' 
NIr i^NDREWS Sur6. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. I just have a question on that, and I do think we 
will have to hear from 0MB to see how they '—'gh in on this be- 
cause there may be-I suspect that there are c ' plications that 
have not become apparent in your quick calcu.:. .1, but 1 do have 
a specific question. . . 1 r o 

Mr. Greenberg, where does the initial capital come trom/ 
Mr. Greenberg. Let me try to explain it as I understand it. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Yes. , /» u t> j * 

Mr Greenberg. Under the 1990 Congressional Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act, there was a restatement as to guaranteed 
versus loan monies, and as I understand it currently, the costs in 
the annual budget, including that part of it that would go into the 
current Federal deficit, is an accrual basis of the borrowing costs 
and estimated default and the administrative costs of that loan. 

The capital from that loan is borrowed in effect off budget. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Yes. j 

Mr. Greenberg. Now, this would mean an increase in the feder- 
al debt load, but, also, since there would be a collection, it would be 
recycled and come back to reduce the debt. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. The revolving fund that we had. 

Mr. Greenberg. Your revolving fund, exactly. 

Now, this is different than it was prior to the congressional 
action of 1990, and the monies would come from the same market 
that the Federal Government goes to when it sells T-Bills. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Thank you. , , . c 4.1. 

Mr. Andrews. I would like to thank all the members of the 
panel. Thank you very much. f . 

Mr. Payne. Let me thank all of you again for your fine testimo- 

nv 

i certainly appreciate these new ideas and what we have heard 
today. You know, the national defense loan, many people may not 
recall it, it was because the Soviet Union sent up the Sputnik and 
our national government deci'.ed that we needed to catch up in 
space, we needed . as President Kennedy came in and said, we 
need to put a mun n the moon first, and, so, we start national de- 
fense because Me At it was important for the future of this coun- 
trv. 

I think we are at the point now when we need another national- 
type defense program because we are losing in our competitiveness, 
our balance of trade. Although they say it is a surplus, they say, 
well, it may be Persian Gulf money coming in, paying for events. 1 
am not sure exactly how that surplus we have had for a month or 
so is supposed to be, but we are— we can look outside and see one 
out of two foreign-made cars. So, you know that the balance ot 
trade is not going well. 

And, so, if we look at our problem of competitiveness of the year 
2000, the common community in Europe which will have dOU mil- 
lion people without tariffs and import embargoes on goods, which 
will make their production less, when we look at the development 
in Asia and the industrialization of other places, I think we really 
need to talk about increasing and improving our education from 
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pre-school on up through higher ed, and, so, we are unfortunately 
caught into a 5-year summit budget agreement, and there is not 
going to be much flexibility because a law was passed last year 
that tells us what we can spend in a particular area, but, hopefully, 
we can start working towards changing the priorities of the coun- 
try so that as we come up for reauthorization next time, we can 
turn this whole thing around or we will continue to see ourselves 
decline. 

I would just like to certainly thank my colleagues. As you can 
see, we are very fortunate in New Jersey to have such experienced 
and knowledgeable people, both experienced and inexperienced. We 
have a guy in the middle, fence-straddler, here, but we certainly 
would once again like to compliment the staff, both minority and 
m^ority staff, from Higher Education and our personal staffs that 
worked very hard. 

I know my staff person, Trinita Brown, is here, and Allison is 
here also. I did not want to just say mine and then have them get 
angry with me. You have got to work with staff, you know. 

Mr. Andrews. We pay our people. 

Mr. Pavne. Okay. And I would just like to conclude that we did 
receive testimony from the New Jersey Cooperative Education As- 
sociation and the New Jersey Board of Higher Education, which 
will be entered into the record. 

And I ask unanimous consent to allow the record to remain open 
for 10 days so that we would welcome additional testimony. 

At that, the meeting stands adjourned. 

Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 1:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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The Honorable Donald Puyne 
970 Brofld Street 
Room 143? D 
NewarKi 07102 

Dear Representative Payne t 

Cooperative EHnr^tlcn ia a valudbie and 
ucoyrnm throughout the State of New Jersey 
provld»>d career oriented job opportunities t 
college and unlveralty etudonts within the s 
Indlcntlor.' are that even In a period of eco 
results are Ukely to be duplicated In 1991. 
continued funding under Title VIII it is uiU 
current level of activity can be sustained, 
the Now Jersey cooperative Education Assocla 
support for the reauthorization of Title VII 
Education Act of 1965 which it presently b«i 

Presently nine community colleges, sIk state colleges and 
six private colleges and universltlSs offer Cooperative Education 
progranis in Hew Jersey. In 1990 ftudents Pi«^«^/" 
relating to their major with over 2,800 ejnployers. Of all the 
placem<»nt8 made approximately 98% of the students received 
?i?arU« ranging fiom $5 to '$12 nn hour w th ^^VrSSffSr t^e 
$7.50. in all but one case academic credit was awarded for the 
experience. Of all placements 49.2% were female. Twenty five 
disabled students were also placed. 

Title Vlll funding is not a giveaway juogrnm, but one that 
actually generates current revenue through taxes Paid on student 
earnings and thereby strengthens the economic base. It is 
estimated that in 1990 Co-op earnings nationally exceeded $1,875 
billion which resulted in federal taxes and social security 
collections of approximately $225 million. The return on tho 
Investment of Title VIX funding was approximately 1600%. 

In today's economic environment and during the building of 
cultural diversity in the work force, Cooperative Education Is 
especially beneficial to low and middle Income tamllles who find 
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beln^P^lred out of fl college education, co^op Has «ieo been 
K^iSLirid an oxcelXrnt vehicle lor introducing minoritif*, 
"merits pSoplS dU«bllitie. into th* work ^o^^^- iJ^^V 

c2«eS veteiani have found Co-op to their -'/vantage especially 
when !nany find themselves ineligible for financial aid. 

On a bronder scope Cooperative Education benefits (1) 
.l...^Dn^« who have the opportunity to reinforce claRRroom 

tit J?tIa?rnL"t 5 r^t 'i^?5«tn"p'lo lr.'t TTTv^t moniy .nd 
«!SorMe! Into the educational process and to keep curricula 
?«rent"uS"taU-of-U,. art tV«lning, (3) egPi°Y»« "ho can cut 
^«if2 uhVi» riMtlna recruiting gonlii and tralnSg objectives, 
pS'r cfp rthe%5uca"tion IrUs. '"^ «^'i'^a?iTo"iu" 
making long-lerm cotnmltmente, although 60» of all co op 
p?acemen?s'riBult In luU-tlW Job plac.ment!. .ubsequont to 
graduation. 

Title Vtll reauLhorratlon 1b vital ""'I i"""a»*<*,*"!;''i'?LiJ 

burgeoning student debt and deiault rates. 

Passage of thl, legislation "P"""^" /PPortunlty for 
the congress to continue what has been a pioduotlv. and eirectiv 

Investment I 

T„ vour caDacity as a mcnber of the Hoose Subcommittee In 
Po«tseconSa^y Education we urge your support for continuation of 



Yours Ltuly, 

Albert Foderiiro 

president . ^ . 

New Jersey Cooperative Education 

Asaociatiori 
c/o County College of Morns 
214 Center Grove Road 
Randolph, NJ 07869-2086 
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RBAUTHORlZATIONs BRmNQ THE AGBNOA FOB 
NATIONAL HIQHRR BDUCATION POLICY IN THE 1990% 



STATEMENT BT NEW JERSEY BOARD OF HIQFBR EDUCATION 
JONE 15, 1090 



New Jenoy Department of Higher Education 
ON 642p Trontonf New Jeraey 
T« Edward Hollander^ Chiuioallor 
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NIW JERSEY BOARD Of HIOHER EDUCATION 
Rtauthorliatlonj Setting the Agenda for 
National Higher Education Policy in the 1990 • 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 1b due to be 
reauthorized in 1991. Thia paper reflects fcur national 
priorities which should be addressed through the 
reauhtorliation procees: access, equity, excellence and 
accountability. Recommendations in each of these areas is 
included below. 

ACCESS 

1 The Pell Grant Program should be restructured to 
provide the assurance that access to higher education will 
continue to be the first priority of national education 
policy. 

2. The Guaranteed Student Loan Programs should be 
lestructured to accent their original purpose of jwportlng 
choice for moderate and middle income students. At the same 
time, they should be seen as a supplement to grant aid ana 
as a gradual replacement for grsnts as a student 
demonstrates the ability to progress through a postsecondary 
program. 

3. Federal need analysis procedures and applications must 
be simplified for low and moderate income students. 

EQUITY 

4 The state-federal partnership should be revitalized 
through a reconfigured SSIG program focused on minority 
participation and achievement in postsecondary education. 

5 Partnership programs linking the federal government, 
states, business, labor, and institutions should be 
developed, drawing on the innovative models that states auch 
as New Jersey have designed and implemented. 

6. The axiatlng TRIO programs which prepare students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds for higher education -^ould be 
supported by greater funding and longer term commitments 
from the federal government. Support for Title III - 

institutional aid must also be continued. 

EXCEliL BNCI 

7. Current federal grant programs for graduate and 
professional student study should be expanded and 
strengthened, and new programs and policies should be 
developed. 
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KXKCUTIVB SUMMARY - PAGE 2 



8. Proarama deaignad to ancouraga graduata atudy by 
tnlnoritiaa ahould ba glvan high priority by policymakera 
concarnad with tha dual problama of minority participation 
in poataacondary aducation and tha praaoing nead for 
incraaaaa in the numbar of paraona receiving graduate 
training in critical areas. 

ACCOUN T ABILITY 

9. Greater iccountabi lity on the part of inetitutiono and 
etataa muat be required by the federal government prior to 
certification for the receipt of federal wtudant aid funda. 

10. A atatement of national goals for higher education 
ahould be developed through a cooperative effort of the 
federal government, acatea, and inatltutiona. The federal 
government ahould collect data and Information to meaaure 
how well inatitutiona, atatea, and the federal government 
are doing to achieve these goal©. 
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Rtauthorixatlon: Stttln^ the Agenda for 
NAtlontl Higher Education Policy in the 1990 '8 

A Statement by the New Jeraey Board of Higher Education 

The procesa leading to the Reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act providee an Important opportunity to 
reaeeeee the goala and aaaumptlona of our national policy of 
higher education. Forces are now at work at the societal 
and geopolitical levels that are rapidly changing the nation 
and the workforce it will have in the future. The growth of 
new economic powers in Asia and Europe, and the decline of 
comraunlam acroaa the globe, has altered the international 
political landscape and will change the United States 
position in the global community and the international 
economy. The challenge to rev;apture and maintain this 
country' a economic momentum will require American higher 
education to provide a highly educated labor force, not Just 
trained for particular jobs, but educated to adapt to 
change. While there will be an increasing demand for an 
educated workforce, demographic changes will make' It more 
difficult to meet that demand. 

0 The coming to adulthood of the "baby bust" 

generation and the consequent shrinking of the 
traditional pool of entry-level employees 
threatens serious work force shortages and 
potentially dangerous curbs on economic growth. 

o The composition of the labor force will change, 
with significant Increases in the number and 
proportion of minority, female, older, and limited 
English speaking workers. Unfortunately, it is 
precisely these populations that the educational 
systems have least effectively served in the pact. 

The growing disparity between the future demand for an 
educated workforce and the potential supply requires a 
review of the shortcomings in the current structure of 
support and incentive programs contained in the Higher 
Education Act. States should play a leading role in this 
process, working with the federal government in reexamining 
the goals and purposee of the Act. The following principles 
should define the roles of eacht 

— - Governance of and support for postsecondary education 
are primarily state responsibilities. States spend two 
to three tim^a more on higher education as the federal 
government, and are responsible for licensing schools 
and setting etandarde of public accountability. 
However, the federal govarnment must work to develop 
national goals and implement programs and policies 
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which tr»nsc«nd th« ■billtlee and f ©sources of etateo. 

F«d«r«l policiHB should ba designed around the concept 
of partnarshlp with the states. As laboratories for 
innovation, state programs and policies should be seen 
as models for national efforts. Federal policies 
should seek to encourage state, in the areas of equal 
educational opportunity, accens, and excellence by 
providing incentives to increase their commitments ana 
resources • 



The federal role in higher education policy must focus 
on goals which are of true national priority! 

ACCBSS-Higher education must be broadly accessible so 
that every person who has the desire and the ability to 
SSJfjrcL^^Sursue higher learning in a ^ °J ■^"'^y 
and in an educational setting that suits his or her 
needs, talentfl, and interests. 

EQUITY--Higher education must be equitable in its 
treatment of all student regardless of """owlf 
social, or physical disadvantage. Minority student 
access and retention are at the forefront of conoeme 
In this area. 

EKCELLENCE— Higher education m. st provide Instruction, 
ri'search. and service that meet the highest "tljndards 
of quality. Current national priorities are to enhance 
graduate education and faculty development and improve 
facilities in J;ey areas, such as research. 

ACCOUNTABII.ITY--Higher education must be accountable to 
the public and address the nation's most crucial needs 
and concerns. Priorities in this area include 
improving state licensure and oversight and 
establishing national goals for higher education. 
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I . ACCESS 

Tha student «»iii»tftnc* programs or! Title TV of the 
Higher Education Act are the centerpiece of the federal 
commitment to a policy of access to higher education. The 
inability of current federal policiea and ptograme to ausure 
access to college for low and moderate income etudente ie 
evidenced by the following: 

Pell Grant appropriatione and award amounta did not 
keep pace with rising college coete in the 1980* s. 

Eligibility for all assistance programs has been 
Increasingly restricted for traditional dependent 
college etudents through the aaaumptions in federal 
need analysis. 

The scarcity of federal grant funds and more 
restrictive eligibility criteria have resulted in a 
greater reliance on student loans, particularly by low 
and moderate income students. 

An increasingly Urge proportion cf federal student 
assistance funds is being used to support short- term 
job training programs in private vocational schools. 

The erosion of federal student assistance at New Jersey 
colleges during the last decade is unmistakable. In 1980 
New Jersey college undergraduates had nearly U50 million in 
federal aid available to them, which met thirty percent of 
their aggregate college costs of $500 million. By 1988 they 
were eligible for only $100 million in Title IV funds, which 
covered lees than ten percent of their total eollega costs 
of over $1 billion. At the same time In 1988, federal 
student aselAtmnce programs were providing just as much 
support - $100 million - for short-term job training 
programs in New Jersey's private vocational schools. 

In addition to the real decline In federal support, the 
perception that a college education is too expensive for low 
and moderate Income families has spread. The annual 
increases m college costs are widely reported, as are the 
annual uncertainties about the funding of federal student 
assistance programs as they go through the budget and 
appropriation process. The uncertainty about the 
availability of aid is compounded by tha complexity of the 
aid application process and the federal need analysis 
requirements. All of these are barriers to access to higher 
education because they contribute to the belief that poor 
children cannot afford to go to college. 

The existing structure of federal hid programs has 
failed to convince the poor that access to a college 

education is a reality. This is confirmed by the excitement 
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craatad by SugsM Lan?** promiaa to pay th% college coata of 
a claaa of innar«city achool children, and the similar 
programs which ha inaplrad. The reactiona of the children 
and their families were clear: they did not believe that a 
college education was affordable without the aid of a 
private benefactor » A truly effective national policy of 
access to higher r.iucation would have provided the 
assurances that are clearly lacking in the current structure 
of the student assistance programs. 

1. The Pell Grant Program should be restructured to 
provide the assurance that access to higher education will 
continue to be the first priority of national education 

policy » 

In order to achieve this goal, the programme structure 
and funding should be altered as followst 

o Make the program a true entitlement, thereby 

removing the threat of annual budget shortfalls 
and the consequent reductions in actual award 
amounts. This would guarantee that all students 
whj are eligible would, each year, receive a grant 
in the amount that is needed. 

o Adjust the annual award schedule to reflect 
changes in educational costs. 

o Raise the maximum award for the first year 

substantially to reflect a minimum tuition level 
plus a living allowance. For sxample, the award 
amount could equal the average two yaar tuition 
and fees plus a basic living allotment. 

o Provide higher grant awards In the early years of 
a student^ s collegiate career and gradually 
replacing them with loans as that career 
progresses. Maximum loan levels should be 
increased on an equal footing with decreases in 
grant levels, thereby ensuring access without the 
higher risk of making loans to first year 
students . 

2, The Guaranteed Student Loan Programs should be 
restructured to accent their original purpose of supporting 
choice for moderate and middle income students. At the same 
time, they should be seen as a supplement to grant aid and 
as a gradual replacement for grants as a student 
demonstrates the ability to progress through a postsecondarj 
program. 

The most controversi'il public policy issue in higher 
education over the last few years has been the role that 
student loans should play in the financing of postsecondary 
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education. The incren»ing co^t of atudent loan default* haa 
eroded public aupport of the loan programa. Those who 
default are typically poorly prepared, low income atudenta, 
usually enrolled in short term vocational programs or who 
dropped out of a traditional higher education program in the 
first two years. 

There are two important principles upon which future 
student loan policy should be based. First, the reliance on 
loans as a means of access to postsecondary education must 
be stoppad in order to eliminate the hardships of default, 
especially on low income, disadvantaged students. Second, 
policies Should be devised that emphasize preventing 
defaults before they occut . 

To address these concerns, the following steps should 
be taken: 

0 Increased levels of gran', aid must be provided to 
first year students through the restructured Pell 
Grant program. 

o The current loan limits for first ysar borrowers 
should be maintained to minimize debt burden and 
reduce defaults by the highest risk students. 

o Annual loan limits should be raised as Pell Crant 
awards are decreased beyond the first year. A 
reasonable amount might be an additional 9liOOO 
per grade level. 

o All first year borrowers should be required to 
have a high school diploma or equivalent or 
demonstrate proficiency in basic skills through 
third party standardized testing. 

o SLS loans should not be mnde to students in the 

first year of study, except for those who are over 
twenty-one and can demonstrate credit worthiness. 

3. Federal need analysis procedu ^s and applications must 
be simplified for low and moderate income students. 

The complexity of the current student aid process, as 
exemplified by lengthy application f?™"'. mid 
instructions, and a lack of information about financial aid 
availability and eligibili^" "rves as a deterrent to 
participation in postseconu education, /-P-^i^iJy JJ^^J 
low Income students. In addiaon, some of the assumptions 
about the ability of low and moderate 

contribute from home equity and student earnings should be 
changed. 

The complexity of the current student aid application 
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process could hm greatly reduced through th« following: 

0 Cattgorical ©xamptiona, iuch as thoM for familiea 
and itudenta who recalva other form* of federal 
aid (like AFDC or Food Stamps), should be 
implemented into the programs. Students who meet 
these categorical criteria should be required only 
to demonstrate thoir participation in these other 
federal programs. 

0 The reapplication process for all students should 
be eimpllfied. A student should be able to 
receive the information provided during the 
previous year and thereby make changes only for 
those data items that have changed. 

0 Low and moderate income families should be exempt 
from a family contribution assessed on home 
equity? the maximum contribution from home equity 
for middle income families ehould be limited to 
not more than 5% of annual family income. 

0 The dependent student contribution from earnings 
should be restored to a fixed and reasonable 
amount for all first-year students, instead of 
assessing 70% of what was earned In high school or 
the year prior to enrolling in college. The 
asssssmsnt on continuing students should be 
lowered to 50% of prior year earnings, with a 
maximum sst at S% of parente' income so that the 
studsnt contribution would be proportional to the 
family* e financial circumstances. 

o Any changss in the federal aid delivery system, 
including simplification of applications, must 
make adequate provision for the continued 
coordination of state and institutional aid 
programs , 

II. EQUiiy 

A strong national commitment to access through 
restructured federal student assistance programs will not be 
sufficisnt to address another national problem, the 
underrepresentation of minority studente in higher 
education. Federal policy must put increassd smphssis on 
raising college participation and persistence "tea, 
especially for minority studsnts. Although equity is a 
central concern, Improvements in the educational achievement 
of mlnoritiee le essential for the development of a skilled 
national workforce. 

Tigh school graduation rates continue to be much lower 
for bracks and Hispanics than for whites. Although the 
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numldtr of blacKi and Hiapanlca anrollad in coII«9«i has 
rtoantly inctaaaad bacauaa tha population of youn? adult 
mxnoritlaa haa grown, tha proportion of minority high ochool 
gradUAtta anrollad in collaga haa daclinad almost 
eontinuoualy for ovar a dacada. 

Efforta to Improve minority auccaaa cannot focua on 
juat ona araa or amphaaize juat ona approach. Studanta from 
diaadvantagad araae, aapacially urban localities, naad 
outraach programs to develop an awareneas of the importance 
of higher education and the availability of financial 
support. They alao recwlre atrong support aervlces in the 
colleges to make aura they aucceed, and programa targeted at 
improving undergraduate instruction to ensure that 
inatitutions lead the way in reinforcing thia auccess. 
Attention alao needs to be focuaed on campua climate iesuea 
aa well, A "full asrvice" approach to acceaa and support 
programa for minority and diaadvantagad atudsnts, like the 
New Jeraey Educational Opportunity Fund, would beat aerve 
the nasds of these students. 

4. The state^federal partnership should be revitalized 
through a reconfigured SSIC program focuaed on minority 
participation and achievement in postsecondary education. 

The moat effective vehicle for achieving thia goal 
could be the existing State Student Incentive Grant (S9I0) 
program. While SSIG was dealgntd more than two decadea ago 
to leverage atate grant dollars by requiring a fifty percent 
state match, the majority of atatea have now far exceeded 
the required amount* S610 has largely accomplished ita 
goal; an adequately funded Pell Grant program would more 
than cowpenaate for the amount in SSIG funds now awarded 
through state grant programs* 

Bacauae SSIG haa been a tremendoue aucceas for the 
federal government and the atatea, the concept that it 
rspreaanta should not be diacarded. Nowhere elae in the 
Higher Education Act does a program of federal-atate 
partnership, founded on achieving equality o£ educational 
opportunity, exiat. Therefore SSIG ahould be continued, but 
in a new form to leverage atate dollars and encourage 
innovation by the atatea in the areas of minority 
participation and I'stention. 

Thia new atate-federal partnership program ahould have 
the following componentai 

o runda authorised for the atudent aaaiatance 

component of SSIG ahould be phaaed out over the 
next 5 to 7 yeara. 

0 A new SSIO program ahould be established which 
provides challenge grants to states on a 
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competitive and matching basis. Thete granta 
would be used by atatea to entabliah innovative 
programa denlgned to increaBC minority 
participation and succese in higher education. 

5 Partner Bhip programs linking th« federal government, 
Btates. buBlneee, labor, and institution* should be 
developed, drawing on the innovative models that states such 
as New Jersey have designed and implemented. 

Building on the federal-state P"^--n»"^i 
nrogram, the federal government could also work to improve 
SJher pirtnerahipa aimed at providing m a^ay of programs 

and services for disadvantaged students. The focus of 

JSndiJS iSould I. en prodacts that can demonstrate success 
m improving access and retention for low lncom« «nd 
disadvantaged students. 

Among the numerous models that might be funded are; 

o A guaranteed access and support program, modeled 
after Eugene Lang's "I Have a Dream" Foundation, 
which provide both financial assistance and 
counseling, support, and mentoring. 

o Pre-collaga programs, which would allow students 
to begin to gain access to collegiate level 
learning prior to high school graduatior., 

0 A national scholars program, designed to encourage 
academic achievement by low income and , . ^„ 
disadvantaged students. This could be modeled on 
New Jereey's Urban Scholars program, which 
provides merit-baeed recognition and "upport to 
students in districts with a high proportion of 
low socioeconomic status residents. 

6. The existing TRIO programs which P'^'P"* '^"^•"^Vf 
disadvantaged backgrounds for higher «<'""ti°" 
supported by greater funding and longer term commitments 
IroS SI federal government. Support for Title HI - 
institutional Aid must also be continued. 

The TRIO programs, including Talent Search and Upward 
Bound Ire ImpSrtJnt and Pf^vn effective vehicles or 
Improving access and retention for minorltiee pursuing 
higher education. 

0 Funding for all of the TRIO programs should be 
significantly increaseo to reach a higher 

JrSortion of the eligible P^P^^^^;;^": ^J^^^^r^J^o 
only a fraction of the possible recipients of TRIO 

eupport are served. 
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o Funding for institution-baaed TRIO efforts ihould 
be tied to the number of minority or disadvantaged 
etudente enrolled. This would help to provide 
incentivee to echoolB to emphasize both 
participation and perslotenct. 

o To addresa the concern about retention of minority 
etudente in higher education, funding should be 
increased for the Special Servicee for 
Disadvantaged Studente program, which focuses on 
remedial and other specii^l aervlcee for 
disadvantaged studente already accepted or 
enrolled by higher education institutions. 

In addition, the federal government must continue to 
support institutions through Title III - Institutional Aid. 
These programs provide additional assistance to 
strenqthening and developing institutions as well as 
historically black colleges and universltlee. 

III. EXCELLENCE 

The imperative Cor excellence in American higher 
education is baead on several furdamental principles, 
first, the quality of instruction, research, and service 
provided by American colleges and universities must be 
constantly Improved and refined to meet the challenges of 
the global economy as well as American needs « Second, 
current and future needs of the system in terns of personnel 
and inetruction must bm met In order to ensure that American 
higher education stays at the forefront of world learning^ 
especially in the areae of science and technology. Third, 
an informed and educated cltlBenry £orm8 the essential besls 
of a stable democratic society. 

One of the most pressing need in American higher 
education regarding excellence concerns the probable faculty 
shortages that will result in the near future. Because of 
three converging factors-^the aging of the faculty 
(approximately 25 percent of all professors are within ten 
years of retirement); the compoeition of faculty In major 
fielde relative to student demand (thar« are already severe 
shortages in enginesrlng, computer science, and other 
technical fielde); and the number of new Ph.d.s entering the 
acadsmic market each year— eerlous faculty ehortages are 
projected within the next decade. This represents a threat 
to the integrity of American higher education and its 
importance to the nation in meeting the challenges of the 
future . 

If the nation is to compete in the world economy, 
students at American collegee and universities must have the 
opportunity to develop minimal skills in foreign languages, 
science, and technology and learn in dieclplines where needs 
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ar« pr«s«nt, such ai hatlth scitncas, Anginaaring, and 
•ducttlon. Mors minorities and women must b* sncourtgsd by 
ths fsdsrsl govsrnment to pursue higher education beyond the 
bachelor's degree. 

7. Current federal grant programs for graduate and 
professional student Study should be e:<panded and 
strengthened, and new programs and pollcien should be 
developed. 

Title IX of the Higher Education Act is the primary 
vehicle for graduate support through the Department of 
Education. Yet Title IX programa are not funded at levels 
approaching their authorised amounts. To meet the needs of 
graduate student study, the following changes ahould be made 
to Title IX programs I 

0 The Patricia Roberts Harris Graduate Fellowship 
program, which provides nearly one half of the 
graduate and professional federal grant support 
focused on minorities and women, should be 
expanded to support a larger number of students. 
The program would also benefit from an Increase in 
the amount of student Support provided, which 
would help to improve retention and likely reduce 
the time-to-degree. 

o The Jacob K. Javits Fellowahlp program ia the only 
federal program that la deaigned to promote 
graduate study in the arts, humanities, and social 
sciences. It has been the source of frequent 
budget disputes and inadequate staffing by the 
Department of Education. The program should be 
adequately funded and appropriately administered 
by the Department. 

0 The Oraduato Assistance In Areas of National Need 
program provides grants to academic departments 
and Institutions to support graduate study 
designated as national need areas, including 
mathematics, science, engineering, foreign 
languages, and other areas. This program also 
needs more funding and better manegament by the 
Department of Education to increase the number of 
graduates in these critical areas. 

8. Programs designed to encourage graduate atudy by 
minorities should be given high priority by policymakers 
concerned With the dual problems of minority participation 
in postseoondary education and the pressing need for 
increases in the number of persons receiving graduate 
training in critical areas. 

Of the 2*, 000 doctorates earned by U.S. citizens 
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annually, only 800 ara aarnad by blftcka and 600 are aarnad 
by Hiapanics. Likewiae, black atudanta account for only 
about six percent of medical achool enrollens nationwide. 
Theae and other airoilarly dia^juiating data indicate aerloua 
iapaaa in the nation* a ability tr bolster levels of minority 
particlpetlon and graduation beyond the undergraduate level. 

To meet eome of theae needs, steps outlined above 
should be taken. In addition, the following additional 
actions are warranted: 

o The Grants to institutiona to Encourage Minority 
Participation in Graduate Education program, 
contained under Part A of Title IX, provides 
research Internships to promising minority 
undergraduates to interast and prepare them for 
graduate study. This program should be better 
funded and targeted on a much broader audience of 
possible recipients. 

0 Other undergraduate research and early 

identification programa ahould be developed, 
Including those tsrgeted on Increaaing the pool of 
mlnoritiea in graduate programs In medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, and other underrepresented 
fields. 

IV. ACCOUNTABILITY 

The current national debate over the student loan 
defaults has revealed the inadequacies of the system of 
accountability and the process by which institutions become 
eligible for federal atudent aid funds. Ptoblema with the 
current system ere numerous, especially in non-degree 
granting institutions offering vocational programa i 

inadequate atandards for overflight by voluntary 
accreditation associations; 

Inconai stent and weak atate licensing standards 
and monitoring of non-degree granting 
institutions; 

unprepared students enrolling in programs in which 
they have little chance of auccess/ 

a high volume of defaulted loans, eapeclally among 
thoae low income, disadvantaged students. 

The Isck of proficiency on the part of students leads 
to high rates of failure, espscially if the program is ill- 
suited to the student's abilitiee. The high volume of loan 
defaulta-- frequently a consequence of the Isck of 
proficiency— leada to even further losnea. Not only are 
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fadtral doUtrt waited through defaults, but any further 
•ducationaX opportunity for thoa© who hava defaulted ia 
forfaitad. Inadaquate accraditatlon atandarda laaean tha 
ovarall affactivanaaa of poataacondary programa, and 
Inconalatant atata licanaing atandarda parpatuate thia 
ayatem of lax quality control. 

9. Graatar accountability on tha part of inatitutiona and 
atataa muat ba raquirad by tha fadaral govarnroant prior to 
cartification for tha racaipt of fedaral atudent aid funda, 

Fadaral policy tharafora must racogniza tha naad for 
baaic raquiramanta for tha affactiva una of atudent aid 
funda. Thaaa fundamental requirementa ahould Include: 

0 Uniform criteria and minimum atandarda of 

accountability muat be required of the atatea by 
the federal government. Theae criteria and 
atandarda muat be equally applied to non-profit 
and for-profit inatitutiona. 

o Baaic akilla teating of all studenta enrolled in 
an inatitution muat be required and daficienciea 
remedied before admiaalon to college level or 
vocational couraea. 

0 Eligibility for inatitutiona ahould ba contingent 
on aeveral eventa, including i regular monitoring 
of inatitutional performance atandarda ^ third 
party financial audita; tightened "ability to 
benefit" provialona; and conaumer protection 
prereqw'iaitoa d«aigned to protect atudenta and the 
public frcr inatitutional bankruptcy. 

o Short term vocational programa of leaa than one 
year ahould no longer be funded through Title IV 
and inatead ahould be equitably financed through a 
performance-baaed program, auch aa the Job 
Training Partnerahip Act. 

10. A atatement of national goala for higher education 
ahould be developed through a cooperative effort of the 
federal government, atataa, and inatitutiona. The federal 
government ahould collect data and information to meaaure 
how wall inatitutiona, atataa, and the federal government 
are doing to achieve theae goala. 

The recent ''education aummit" aet an important 
precedent for the development of national goala in 
education, but aaid little about tha role of higher 
education in the nation' a future. A clear atatement of the 
national goala for higher education ahould be developed aa 
part of the Reauthoriaation procaaa and added aa a preamble 
to the Higher Education Act. The National Center for 
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Educittion Stttiftica •hould focua ite coUoction and 
dltMmination of Information on the condition of hlghar 
education on data which reporte on prograao toward thaae 
goals. For ajcampla, a uniform eyatam of definitions should 
be developed so that msaeuree such as a graduation rate can 
be compared nationally. Both the goals and the reporting of 
information should be designed In such a way that the state 
and federal efforts, as well <(is the institutions, can be 
measured and assessed. 

Concl usion 

The Higher Education Act must reflect the national 
priorities of access, equity, excellence and accountability. 
These are areas in which the federal government must take e 
more active role over the next decade tp address the demands 
for an educated workforce and society. The recommendations 
contained in the paper reinforce the federal government's 
role as a partner in the higher education process. 

The intent of this paper has been to examine the 
principles which should guide the reauthoricatlon process. 
Although this paper focuses on four Jcsy issues for the 
reauthorization process, it is important to note that 
federal support is also crucial to higher education in other 
areas. Although not specifically covered in this paper, the 
federal role in supporting important activities such as 
research, science education, libraries and facilities needs 
must be recognised as well. 
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I AM SUBMITTING THIS TESTIHONY FRQH TWO PERSPECTIVES, ONE AS THE 
PRESIDENT or THE PRIVATE CAREER SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY AND THE 
OTHER AS THE DIRECTOR OF EMPIRE TECHNICAL SCHOOL IN EAST ORANGE. MY 
eIpEP ENCES ON BOTH THE STATE LEVEL AND WITHIN MY OWN COMMUNITY HAVE 
-Jp^SEDmItO CERTAIN ISSUES REGARDING PRIVATE CAREER SCHOOLS INCLUDING 

C DEVELOPMENT OF A SKILLED WORKFORCE AND PRESERVATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY TO ALL STUDENTS, REGARDLESS OF ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OR 
ACADEMIC CHOICE. 

THE PRIVATE CAREER SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY IS COMPRISED OF 
OVER FIFTY(50) SCHOOLS EDUCATING MORE THAN 57,000 STUDENTS ANNUALLY IN A 
VARIETY OF CAREER FIELDS. HERE IN NEW JERSEY, THE ASSOCIATION HAS BEEN 
PFQPONqlBLE FOP INTRODUCING LEGISLATION WHICH REQUIRES ALL PRIVATE 
TAPEEP SCHOOLS IN THE STATE TO PAY LICENSING FEES TO SUPPORT ADDITIONAL 
S?AFF IN THE STATE EDUCATION OFFICE OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF MONITORING THE INDUSTRY MORE EFFECTIVELY. ADDITIONALLY, THE 
ASSOCIATION HAS BEEN ON THE FOREFRONT IN INTRODUCING LEGISLATION SUCH AS 
THE "STUDENT PROTECTION FUND", WHICH WOULD MAKE AVAILABLE UP TO TWO 
mVlL ION DOLLARS TO PROTECT STUDENTS ENROLLED IN SCHOOLS THAT DISCONTINUE 
BUSINESS THIS FUND WOULD REIMBURSE STUDENTS WHOSE TUITION HAD BhEN 
PAID. BUT tJR WHOM TRAINING HAD NOT BEEN RECEIVED. THROUGH THESE AND 
OTHER EFFORTS, THE ASSOCIATION HAS REALIZED THE LEADERSHIP ROLE PRIVATE 
.-APEEP SCHOOLS MUST HAVE IN IMPROVING INTEGRITY AND ACCOUNTABILITY, 
WHILE ALSO PROVIDING CAREER OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH SUCCESSFUL, DUALITY 
^GPAMS. 

A NUMBER OF INFLUENTIAL STUDIES HAVE BEEN DONE REGARDING THE STATUS 

OF oSp ySung people, rather than rehashing many of the statist CS WHII-H 

I tNOW MANY OF US ARE FAMILIAR WITH, I WOULD JUST LIKE TO HIGHLIGHT A 
FEW: 

» ONLY 16-/. OF OUP NATION HAVE FOUR OR MORE YEARS OF EDUCATION 
BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL; 

* 33.5V. OF OUR NATION'S POPULATION AGED I'B AND OVER DOES NOT HAVE A 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA; 

. :.4--( MILLION STUDENTS i-jPr^DUATED FPOM HIGH SCHOOL IN V^BB-B'J , AN 
B.6V. DECREASE SINCE 1380-81; AND 

, 30-/. OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY PUBLIC ^--HOOL STUDENTS ARE 
MINORITIES, BUT ONLY W.AV. OF COLLEGE STUDENTS APE FROM MINORITY 
GROUPS. 

THESE FIGURES SUGGEST THAT A LARGE PORTION OF OUP POPULATION 
. ,-{rirAL[Y THE AGE GROUP 17-1-4 YEARS OLD ARE ■TA.uING THROUGH THE 
rpAn S " THE W.T. GRANT FOUNDATION CALLED THIS GROUP THE 'TORi.OTTEN 
HALF"' AND ASt ED WHAT HAPPENS WHEN THEY TRAGICALLY DROP OUT OF HIi;>H 
SCHGOL- THE ANSWER, IT SEEMS NOT ONLY CREATES CONSEQUENCES TO OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, BUT TO OUR ECONOMIC WELL-BEING AS WELL. 
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AS A RECENT U,S, NEWS «< WORLD REPORT ARTICLE STIPULATED, •'XN A 
REVERSAL FROM THE 1970'S, HIGHER EJUCATION NOW HOLDS OUT HUGE MONETARY 
REWARDS FOR AMERICANS, LEAVING MANY WHO HAVE ONLY HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONS 
ON A DOWNWARD PATH. AMID A BOOM IN COLLEGE ATTENDANCE IN THE EARLY 
1970' S, THE AVERAGE GRADUATE EARNED JUST ISV:. MORE THAN A PEER WITH A 
•TGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA, BUT BY 1986, WITH JUST ONE OUT OF FOUR HIGH SCHOOL 
-^ADUATES GOING ON TO COLLEGE, THAT HIGHER EDUCATION PREMIUM HAD RISEN 
TO 50 PERCENT, FAR MORE THAN JUST REWARDING WORKERS WITH SKILLS SUCH AS 
THE ABILITY TO READ BEYOND A SEVENTH GRADE LEVEL, THE ECONOMY IS 
SHOWERING ITS BOUNTIES ON PEOPLE WHO ARE PAID TO THINKi SOFTWARE 
DESIGNERS, LAWYERS, AND ENGINEERS, MEANWHILE, OPPORTUNITIES ARE DRYING 
UP FOR MILLIONS WITH ONLY HIGH SCHOOL DEGREES, THE HOURLY WAGES OF 
25-T0-34-YEARS-0LD MALE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES FELL 18,3'/- IN REAL TERMS 
FROM 1973 TO 19B9, " 

WE SEEM TO BE SENTENCING A LARGE PROPORTION OF OUR POPULATION TO A 
CYCLE OF UNEMPLOYMENT, POVERTY AND WELFARE WITHOUT GIVING THEM THE 
RESOURCES OR THE UNDERSTANDING TO ACHIEVE THEIR OWN AMERICAN DREAM, 

AS A PRIVATE SCHOOL DIRECTOR, I BY NO MEANS AM SUGGESTING THAT A 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS THE END-ALL SOLUTION — BUT WHAT I AM SUGGESTING 
IS THAT EACH STUDENT SHOULD BE GIVEN THE OPPORTUNITY AND THE ALTERNATIVE 
TO CHOOSE THE TYPE OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION THEY WISH TO PURSUE, AND 
THE KIND OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION THEY CHOOSE W' HAVE A DIRECT 
BEARING ON THE FUTURE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC WELL-BE. OF THAT INDIVIDUAL, 

LET ME GIVE YOU AT LEAST A PORTION OF THE ANSWER: THE NATIONAL 
PRIVATE CAREER SCHOOL PROFILE ISi 

« 78'/, WOMEN 

♦ 40% MINORITIES 

* 547. FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT 
« 47V, LESS THAN $11,000 INCOME 

« 297. ATTENDED OR GRADUATED FROM ANOTHER POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION. 

WITH REGARD TO THOSE STUDENTS WHO HAVE NOT EARNED A HIGH SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA, MANY ABILITY-TO-BENEFIT (ATB) STUDENTS CAN BE SERVED AT PRIVATE 
CAREER SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES: 

♦97. OF PRIVATE CAREER SCHOOL STUDENTS DID NOT RECEIVE A HIGH SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA OR ITS EQUIVALENT PRIOR TO ENROLLING IN A PRIVATE CAREER SCHOOL, 
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•OF THE PRIVATE CAREER SCHOOL STUDENTS WHO ARE ATB, ^Zj;- LESS 
THAN 24 YEARS OLD, 21V. ARE 24-29 YEARS OLD, AND 37V. ARE OLDER THAN THE 

'^'^^ "sy^ARE WHITE, 29V. ARE BLACK, 2aV. ARE HISPANIC; "ND 7V APE OTHER 
-,'^CES Oft ETHNIC GROUPS, INCLUDING ASIANS AND AMERICAN INDIANS. 

THE SUCCESS OF OUR ACADEMIC PF-3GRAMS IS BASED IN LARGE PART ON THE 
HOLISTIC APPROACH WE TAKE TO OUP STUDENTS. THE h EY TO EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT REQUIRES MORE THAN SIMPLY PAYING TUITION AND ATTENDING 
CLASSES THEY MUST OFTEN ALSO CONTEND WITH THE MANY SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
COMPLEXITIES OF MODERN LIFE - LIFE SKILLS THAI MANY OF US LEARN EARLY, 
BUT, DUE TO THEIR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CIRCUMSTANCES, MANY HAVE NOT HAD 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN. SO, FOR STUDENTS JUST STARTING OUT ON THEIP 
OWN ACADEMIC CAREER, THE FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS "P^fAR TO BE AT BEST 
INOMPPEHENSIBLE AND AT WORST IRRESPONSIBLE. ^0 SOLVE THIS DILEMMA. MOST 
PRIVATE CAREER SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES NOT ONLY TEACH THEIR STUDENTS A 
SkIlL Buf ALSO GIVE THEM A CERTAIN KNOWLEDGE OF THE REAL WORLD THROUGH 
COUNSELING AND INTRODUCTION KITS WHICH OUTLINE FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 
AND THeIp RESPONSIBILITIES " GIVING THEM A SENSE OF OWNERSHIP TOWARD 
THEIR OWN FINANCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL FUTURES. 

/vc a C'CTijoTC QrwnnL DIRECTOR. I WOULD LIKE TO DISCUSS A FEW 
mSPEPCEP?loNf^°OUT OF POSTSECOND.PY EDUCATION ^UCH D^^^ 

HAS TA^EN PLACE AROUND THE DEFAULT PATES OF OUP ^EL TOP. BUT AS MANY 

%B ACKNOWLEDGED, THE HIGH DEFAULT RATES ARE ^OJ A REFLECTION OF THE 
,JALITY OF THE EDUCATION PROGRAM BUT RATHEP A REFLECTION OF THE 
POPULATION SERVED. 

THE DEFAULT RATE FOR THE PROPRIETARY SECTOR HAS BEEN DROPPING SINCE 

Islv Sup coSSrt default rate was nearly 4ov. that year jj^^^^oPPED to 

32. IN 19BB AND I'TV. IN 1369. OUR SECTOR HAS SHOWN MORE IMPROVEMENT IN 
DEFAULT PATES THAN ANY OTHER SECTOR. 

FY'Sfc -FY'B7 DEFAULT PATES 
AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
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AS ALREADY MENTIONED, HIGH DEFAULT RATES ARE NOT A REFLECTION OF THE 
QUALITY OF THE INSTITUTION. BUT, THEY MAY REFLECT OUR COMMITMENT TO 
SERVE ALL STUDENTS NO MATTER WHAT TYPE OF EDUCATION THEY WISH TO PURSUE. 

PRIVATE CAREER COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS AFE COMMITTED TO REDUCING 
^UDENT LOAN DEFAULTS AND PROTECTING THE INTEGRITY OF THE STUDENT AID 
'►'^OQPAMS. IN FACT, A NATIONWIDE DEFAULT MANAGEMENT INITIATIVE WAS 

LAUNPHED IN 1986 BY THE CAREER TRAINING FOUNDATION, AlCS AND NATTS . 

THAT^INITIATIVE IS UNDERWAY HERE IN NEW JERSEY AND OTHER STATES ACROSS 

THE NATION. 

MY SCHOOL, UNFORTUNATELY, HAS A HIGH DEFAULT PATE OVERALL, 
CONSEQUENTLY, THERE HAS BEEN A SIGNIFICANT INABILITY TO GAIN LOAN ACCESS 
ON THE PART OF THE STUDENTS WHO CHOOSE TO ATTEND MY SCHOOL. TO RECTIFY 
THIS SITUATION, NATTS AND AICS HAV£ PROPOSED A NUMBER OF CHANGES TO 
PEDUrE THE DIFFICULTY STUDENTS FACE IN OBTAINING A STUDENT LOAN. THE 
NON-DISCPIMINATION PROVISION WOULD BE EXPANDED TO PROHIBIT 
DI'=rPlMlNATION BASED ON THE TYPE OF INSTITUTION, TAX STATUS, OP LENGTH 
OF EDUrATIONAL PROGRAM. ALL LENDERS MAKING LOANS IN THE STATE WOULD BE 
REQUIRED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE PROr. .v-,, WHICH WOULD ENSURE THAT 
HIGH-RISK STUDENTS WOULD STILL BE AbLE TO GET LOANS. 

ADDITIONALLY MUCH OF THE INCREASE IN DEFAULTS IS ALSO DUE TO THE 
IMBALANCE BETWEEN THE LOAN AND GRANT MIX. DURING THE 1980'S THERE WAS A 
MAJOR SHIFT FROM GRANTS TO LOANS AS A SOURCE OF FINANCIAL AID. IN 13B0, 

r MAXIMUM PELL GRANT COVERED 4lV. OF THE AVERAGE TUITION. BY 1390, IT 
oiMLY rOVERED 26V. OF THE COST. THESE CHANGES MEAN EVEN THE NEEDIEST 
STUDENTS MAY LEAVE SCHOOL UNDER A CRUSHING BURDEN OF DEBT, A DIRECT 
CONSEQUENCE OF THE INABILITY FOR THE GRANT PROGRAMS TO KEEP UP WITH 
INFLATION. 

I HOPE I HAVE GONE BEYOND MANY OF THE REAUTHORIZATION ISSUES TO 
ADDRESS YOUR WORKFORCE CONCERNS AND THE ROLE THAT PRIVATE CAREER SCHOOLS 
AND rOLLEQES PLAY IN PREPARING A SKILLED WORKFORCE. IT IS NO MISTAKE 
THAT MANY POLICYMAKERS HAVE CALLED THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER 
EDUrATION ACT ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT PIECES OF SOCIAL ^"iSLATlON 
THIS rONGPESS WILL ADDRESS. THESE ISSUES AND THEIR PAMIFICATIONS WILL 
IMPAfT EACH INDIVIDUAL AND HIS OP HEP PURSUIT OF THEIR AMERICAN DREAM 
AND. ON A BPOADEP SCALE, WILL SOLIDIFY OUP NATION'S COMMITMENT TO 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AND A SKILLED AMERICAN WORKFORCE. 

o 
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